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PREFACE. 



Thc following work eontainSy in sabitaneei Um 
Lectures on Political Economy which hare been 
doliTered, for some yenrs paat, to Ae Senior Caasi in 
Brown Univenity. 

When the Author's attention was first directed to 
the Scittice of Political Economyi he was strack 
with the simplicity of its {Mrinciples, the extent of its 
geoeralixations, and the readiness with which its 
facts seemed capable of beuig bronght into natural 
and methodical arrangement. At the same time, it 
appeared to him ihaX the works on this subject, in 
general use, while they presented its cbctrines truly, 
yet did not present them«in such order as would be 
most likely to render them s^riceable either to the 
general student, or to the practical merchant. This 
defect, for the sake of his pupils, he endeav<»ed to 
supply. What he thus at first prepared for them, he 
now ofiers to the publre. In how far he has suc- 
ceeded, it must be left for others to decide. 

His object has been to write a book, which any 
one who chooses may understand. He has, there- 
fore, labored to express the general principles in the 
{Vainest mann^ possible, and to illustrate them by 
cases ^th which erery person is familiar. In doing 
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this, he is aware that he may at times have become 
chargeable with repetition. Sometimes, the same 
case may have been introduced a second time, for 
the sake of illustrating a different principle. At oth- 
er times, the same fact may belong equally to two 
different divisions of the subject. In this latter case, 
he has introduced it the second time instead of refer- 
ring the reader to what has been said before, because 
he believes that readers rarely take the trouble to 
make use of a marginal reference. 

The principles of Political Economy are so closely 
analogous to those of Moral Philosophy, that almost 
every question in the one, may be argued on grounds 
belonging to the other. He has. not, however, 
thought it proper, in general, to intermingle them, 
but has argued economical questions on merely eco- 
nominal grounds. For this reason, he has*omitted 
many considerations which are frequently introduced 
into discussions on this subject. For instance, on 
the question of protecting duties, it is frequently 
urged, that, if a contract have been made by the 
government with the manufacturer, that contract is 
morally binding. This, it will be perceived, is a 
question of Ethics, and is simply the question, 
whether men are or are not morally bound to fulfil 
tKeir contracts. With this question. Political Econ* 
omy has nothing to do. Its only business is, to de- 
cide whether a given contract were or were not wise. 
This is the only question, therefore, treated of in the 
discussion of this subject in the following work. 

It may possibly be urged that the Author, having 
had no experience in mercantile business, should 
have left this subject to be treated of, by practical 



m«a. To this he has onlj^to reply, thai prirndplm 
belong to all men ; that Ihere seemed yeijr little 
h<^ that this subject woald be undertakea by laen 
engaged in active bnduiesB ; and that he could not 
perceiYe why his doing, as well as he was able, a 
work which seemed to be necessary, should prevent 
any one else fr<M& doing it as much betler as he 
saw fit. 

It has been to the Author a source of regret, that 
the course of discussion in the following pages, has 
unavoidably led him over ground which has fre- 
quently been the arena of politicid controversy. In 
all such cases, he has endeavored to state what 
seemed to him to be the truth, without fear, favor, 
or affection. He is conscious to himself of no bias 
towards any party whatever, and he thinks that he 
who wjj) read the whole work, will be convinced 
that he has been influenced by none. While he 
cherishes for his fellow citizens, who are engaged in 
political warfare, every feeling of personal respect, 
he desires it to be believed that he entertains for 
party itself, whether political, ecclesiastical, or social, 
the opinion which "befits him as an American, a 
Christian, and a gentleman.'* * 

It having become necessary to print a third edition 
of the Elements of Political Economy, the Author 
has revised the work with all the attention of which 
he was capable. He hopes that it will be found that 
he has improved it, by omitting in a few cases what 
was superfluous, by rendering more intelligible what 

* CoL HntcliiiiMm, when speaking in tiie Britiih Parfiament, le* 
qpecting Uie part wiueh he had taken in the King*e death. 
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was obscure, and by adding in several places such 
suggestions as have arisen from an observation of the 
conunercial condition of our country within the last 
two or three years. The Author also hopes that the 
present edition will appear in a better dress and at a 
lower price than those which have preceded it ; and 
thus be more deserving of the attention of those in« 
structors who have used it as a text-book. 

Bbowjt UjrzYBRsiTr, May 1, 1840. 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

The demand for the Elements of Political Econo- 
my having been such as to induce the publishers to 
stereotype it, the Author has given to it a careful 
revisal. A few paragraphs have been omitted, a few 
have been added, and some of its doctrines have 
been slightly modified. . No material alteration has 
however been made. Grateful for the kindness with 
which it has been received, and in the hope that it 
may conduce, in some small degree, to facilitate the 
study of the science of which it treats, it is again 
submitted to the judgment of the public. 

B&owK UjriYBRsiTT, Octobci 1, 1841, 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

INTRODUCTION- 

DEnNTnONS, AND DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT. 

1. Political Economt is the Seienee of JVtaUh. 
It is sometimes defined the Science of National Wealth. 
This definition seems not, however, sufBciently compre* 
hensive ; inasmuch as, the laws which govern the crea- 
tion of wealth are essentially the same, whether they 
are considered in respect to man as an individualy or to 
man as a society. 

By Science, as the word is here used, we mean a 
systematic arrangement of the laws which God has es- 
tablished, so far as they have been discovered, of any 
department of human Imowledge. It is obvious, upon 
the slightest reflection, that the Creator has subjected 
the accumulation of the blessings of this life to some 
determinate laws. Every one, for instance, knows that 
no man can grow rich, without industry and firugality. 
Political Economy, therefore, is a systematic arrange- 
roent of the laws by which, under our present constitu- 
tion, the relations of man, whether individual or social, 
to the objects of his desire, are governed. 

2. Wealth. It has been frequently remarked, that 
the universe around us is composed of objects suited to 
gratify our desire, and thus minister to our happiness. 
The capacity to gratify deeire, is, therefore, the first 
element that enters into our notion of wealth. But as 
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the gratification of our desires, by means of an external 
object, almost always supposes seme change effected 
in that object ; and, as we could have no right to effect 
that change, unless that object were our own, another 
element, which enters into the notion of wealth, is the 
idea of possession. | Hence, wealth may be defined any \ 
object, having the power of gratifying human desire, 
which is capable of being appropriated. He who pos- ' 
sesses many of these objects in abundance, is termed 
rich. He who possesses few of them, is termed poor. 
He who possesses a large amount of moneys is also 
called rich ; because, with money, he can generally 
procure whatever else of physical convenience he may 
desire. 

3. Of value J intrinsic arid exchangeable. The par- j 
ticular quality in any substance, which renders it capablo/ 
of gratifying humflin desire, is called its value. "THtis^ 
that quality of fuel, which constitutes its value, is its 
power of generating heat, or of gratifying this desire in 
man. A partictdar substance may have the power of 
gratifying either one or several desires, and thus it may 
have either one or several values. Thus anthracite coal 
is at present known to have but one value, namely, that 
of generating heat. Bituminous coal possesses also an- 
other, as it is also used m the manufacture of gas for 
the purposes of illumination. Wood has several values, 
inasmuch as, besides being used for fuel, it may also be 
tised for building, and for various purposes in the arts. 
Iron has as many forms of value, as there are uses to 
which it may be applied, in promotmg the convenience 
of maa 

The degree of the intrinsic value of any substance, 
depends upon the nature and the number of the desires 
which it can gratify. If the gratification of that desire 
to which it is subservient, be necessary to the existence 
or to the comfort of man, its value will be great. Such 
b the case with air, water, clothing, food, and fuel. If 
the gratification which it affords can be easily dispensed 
with, its value will be small. Such is the case with ar- 
ticles of luxury, or the means of mere amusement. 
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The inferiority of tbe value of this latter class, is evi- 
dent from the fact, that, m seasons of scarcity, these are 
first relinquished. And again, the degree of the value 
of any substance, depends upon the number of desires 
which it can gratify. India Rubber, or Caoutchouc, a 
few years since, was used but for one purpose, that of 
rubbing out pencil marks. It is now used in the manu- 
facture of shoes, and for several other very important 
purposes. The intensity of its value is, therefore, 
greatly increased. 

We have thus far treated only of intrinnc value, or 
of the power which any particular substance possesses, \ 
of gratifying human desire. I 

If, however, we examine the various articles of value 
around us, we shall observe a very remarkable difference 
between them. Some of them may be made the means 
of procuring for us, by exchange^ other objects of desire. 
Such, for instance, are gold, silver, iron, coal, wood, &c. 
He who possesses a large quantity of either of these, 
may, ordinarily, procure for himself, by exchange, any 
thing else that he needs. Others, on the contrary, and 
those of great intrinsic value, are destitute of this prop- 
erty. What has greater intrinsic value than air, the 
light of the sun, or water ? Yet we can get nothing in 
exchange for air or sun-light, and very rarely for water. 
And again ; substances having an exchangeable value, 
do not possess that value, in proportion to their intrinsic 
value. Iron has a far greater intrinsic value than gold ; 
yet, an ounce of gold has a far greater exchangeable value 
tlian an ounce of iron ; that is, an ounce of gold will 
procure for us many more articles of convenience, in 
exchange. This latter property, or the power of pro- : 
curing for us something else in exchange, is called eX' 
changeable value. 

If, now, we compare those substances which have 
not, with those which have exchangeable value, we shall 
fiiid them to differ in the foUowbg respects : 

1. Those which have no exchangeable value, are 
every where abundant and inexhaustible. The supply 
of the others is limited in quantity or is limited in place. 
2* 
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Air, and the light of the sun, are mexbaustible every 
where. Coal is in some places inexhaustible, but it is 
not so in others. Where it lies, for miles together, im- 
mediately upon the suriace, and in beds of unknown 
thickness, it has no exchangeable value. Where it 
must be carried to any distance, to be brought to the 
consumer, it then acquires an exchangeable value. • 

2. The value of the first class of substances has re« 
ceived no addition from human labor ^ but derives what- 
ever qualities it possesses, directly fironi the gift of God>j 
The value of the other, has always received some addi- 
tion, and, frequently, it is derived altogether from human 
labor. Neither air, nor the light of the sun, can receive 
any additional power of gratifying human desire, from 
any effort of man. On the contrary, all the most im- 
portant values of iron, are derived from human skill. 
A lump of iron ore is as valueless as granite or sand- 
stone. The peculiar properties of the metal, are the 
result of the processes through which it passes. When, 
however, a substance which ordinarily possesses only 
intrinsic value, is placed under such circumstances that 
human labor must be added to it in order to enable it 
to gratify desire, it then acquires exchangeable value. 
Thus water, which ordinarily, has no exchangeable 
value, is frequently sold by the gallon m cities, because 
it can be procured in purity oaly from a distance, and 
hence, before it can gratify the desire of particular indi- 
viduals, it requires the labor of transportation to be 
added to it. 

We see, then, that every substance on earth may 
||ave, and, doubtless, it actually has, intrinsic value. If 
we then consider all those qualities which are necessary 
to prepare a substance for the gratification of human 
desire to be intrinsic values, these may be divided into 
two kinds ; first, those which are imparted to the sub- 
stance by the immediate act of God ; and, secondly, 
those that are imparted to it through the intermediate 
agency of man. The former, being the gift of God, 
are gratuitously received, and gratuitously parted with. 
The latter have cost Human labor, and therefore cannot 
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be obtained without an equivalent. Hence it is the 
latter alone, that enter mto computation, in fixing ex- 
changeable value. TbMS the exchangeable value of iron 
and of gold, respectively, does not depend upon the 
uses to which these metals may be put, but upon the 
labor which must be employed in preparing them to 
gratify desire. 

But it is plain, that if a man expend labor in the 
creation of a value, this labor gives him a right to tb«| 
exclusive possession of that value ; that is, supposing 
the original elements belonged to no one else. Now, as 
almost all the qualities which gratify human desire, can 
exist only by the exertion of ^ns labor, it follows, that 
all such objects must have already become the exclu- 
sive possession of some human being. Hence, he who 
wishes to possess such objects, must either himself ex- 
pend the labor necessary K)r producing them, or else he 
Kou^t procure them by voluntary concession, from some 
one who nas already expended it. But he who has ex- 
pended labor upon a substance) will never voluntarily 
surrender it up,, either for nothing, or for that which he 
can obtaijd without labor. He who makes knives, will 
neither give them aw^, nor exchange them for air, or 
water, or sun-light. Hence, he who wants knives must 
either make them himself, or else he must offer the 
knife-maker, in exchange for them, some value which he 
himself has created. Hence, every man who desires 
the means of happiness, must labor to obtain them. 
And, as every man has bis preference for i^ome particu- 
lar kind of labor ; and as, moreover, e\ery man can 
succeed better by confining his labor to one thing, than 
by devoting it to twenty things, every man is desirous 
of exchanging some portion of the value created by 
himself, for tha,^ created by pthers. So soon as this is 
the case with any one substance) it diea has acquired 
exchangeable value : that is, just so soon as other men 
are willing to give me a value which they have created, 
for that wnich I have created, thei^ the result; of my la- 
bor has exchangeable valu^, and not before. 

TVe degree of th^ ^^changeable value of any one 
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substance, depends chiefly upon the amount of labor and 
of skill necessary to create that value. No one would 
exchange what has cost him two days' labor, for that 
which has cost another man of the same skill, but one 
day's labor ; because, rather than make such an ex« 
change, he would create this second value for himself. 
Thus, if a hundred pounds of fish could be procured by 
a day's labor, and only twenty-five pounds of venison ; 
men would exchange, not pound for pound, but labor for 
labor : that is, at the rate of four pounds of fish for one 
pound of venison. The amount of labor expended in 
the creation of a value, is commonly denominated its 
cost. This is always the standard by which, for long 
periods, the degree of exchangeable value may be esti* 
mated. * 

When, however, we here speak of labor, we speak 
of it as simple labor ; that is, without taking into con- 
sideration the degree of skill which may be combined 
with it, or the other circumstances which may conspire 
to create variation in its value. These are to be con- 
sidered hereafter. We suppose, in the remarks above, 
that, in all cases, labor of the same kind is to be com- 
pared together. 

I have said above, that cost forms the standard by^' 
which the degree of exchangeable value for long period9 
is to be estimated. Temporary circumstances may cre- 
ate a variation fi*om this standard ; and may, for a short 
time, elevate this value above, or depress it below, the 
cost. These, however, can continue to operate but for 
a short period ; the tendency of exchangeable value is 
always to gravitate towards cost. The causesr^BTthis 
variation, we will now briefly illustrate : 

1. Suppose, that by the use of better tools, or from 
any other cause, the supply of fish became more abun- ' 
dant, so that a man could, by one day's labor, procure 
two hundred instead of one hundred pounds. The 
hunter would not then be willing to exchange as before, 
since he would now rather catch fish for himself. He 
woidd demand eight pounds of fish for one pound of veni- 
son : that is, the exchangeable value of fish would fall ; or. 
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in Other words, it could not procure as much yenison in 
exchange as it did before. But as, in consequence of 
this reduction in price, there would be an mcreased de- 
mand for fish » that is, more persons would want it, and 
thej would alsc want a larger quantity than before, the 
fisherman would not be obJiged to exchange at half the 
former rate, but would be able to exchange at a rate 
somewhat above it ; say, perhaps, six or seven pounds 
for a pound of venison. Thus, both parties would be 
gainers. The fisherman would procure more venison ; 
the hunter more fish, by a day's labor. Thus, a benefit 
to one, is a benefit to all. And thus we see, that, other 
things being equal, the greater the supply of any article, 
the less is its exchangeable value ; that is, the less 
^ • amount of other things, can it procure in exchange. 
^ 2. Supposing the labor necessary for taking fish to be 
doubled ; so that, by the labor of a day, no more than 
fifty pounds could be procured. The fisherman, then, 
would not sell, as at first, four pounds of fish for one 
pound of venison ; he would rather hunt venison for 
himself. He would ofiTer but two pounds of fish for a 
pound of venison. But as, at this rate, the number of 
his customers would be greatly diminished ; and a? 
every person would use less fish thy before, he would 
find it difficult thus to dispose of the results of his labor, 
and would be obliged to offer it on more favorable terms 
say two and a half, or three pounds, for a pound of vent 
soil ; thus, with a day's labor, he would procure les« 
venison, and the hunter less«fish. That is, the evi^ 
Would be shared between them ; and thus, an injury tc 
one, is an injury to all. Thus, other things being equal 
the kss the supply, the greater is the exchangeable 
value. 
^ 3. Suppose the labor necessary for procuring fish 
remain the same, but that, from some cause, twice a& 
many persons desired fish as before. Suppose that 
everj*^ person desired five pounds, but that there was 
only enough to supply half the population with this 

Siantity. Then there would arise a competition among 
e buyers, and he who obtained this quantity must ob^ 
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tain it by overbiddmg his neighbor. Thus, fish would 
commaiid a larger amount of venison in exchange than 
before ; that is, the exchangeable value of fish would 
rise, and it would continue at this point, until the demand 
decreased, or, until a sufficient number of men devoted 
themselves to fishing, to furnish enough to reduce it to 
its mean exchangeable value. Thus, the greater the 
demand^ the greater the exchangeable value, 

4. Suppose, that, while the labor of taking fish con- 
tinued as before, the number of purchasers was firom 
any cause diminished, so that, while there was fish 
enough caught to supply every person with five pounds, . 
only half the population wanted any. In this case, as a 
large residue would, at the close of every day, be left on 
the fisherman's hands, there would be a competition 
among the sellers ; and each one would be desirous of 
disposing of his stock at a diminished price, rather than 
lose it altogether. Hence, he would offer to exchange 
it for a less amount of venison than before ; that is, the 
exchangeable value of fish would fall. It would remain 
at this point, until either the demand arose to its natural 
rate ; or a sufficient number of persons turned their at- 
tention to some other occupation, to reduce the supply 
to a level with the demand. That is, the supply being 
the snme^ the less die demandj the less the exchangeable 
value 

It is the operation of these principles that keeps the 
supply of any article throughout the world always equal 
to the demand ; and, it is surprising to observe, with 
what accuracy this effect is produced. In the largest 
cities, there is always just enough butcher's meat and 
vegetables, and clothing, to supply the wants of the in- 
habitants, and no more. The moment the price of an 
article falls below cost, it ceases to be produced, until 
the price rises. As soon as it rises above ordinary 
profit, capital and labor are directed to it, and it is pro«* 
duced m sufficient quantity to meet the unusual demand. 
Thus, also, we see why the high price of any article is 
commonly followed by a low price of the same article, 
and the contrary. When the pnP9 of any article is 
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low, men leave off this kind of production in too great 
numbers, and hence follows a comparative scarcity of 
the product which they furnish. When the price is 
high, men rush, in too great nimibers, into this sort of 
production, and hence arises a temporary glut, and a 
depreciation of its exchangeable value. 

Again : Jl will be seen that this variation in the ex- 
changeable value of any article, is dependent greatly on 
its perUhableness. An article which is not liable to be 
destroyed by keeping, will neither fall so rapidly, nor so 
low, by either a diminution of demand, or an increase 
of supply, as one which is, in its nature, rapidly perish- 
able. Thus, iron may be kept for years, without decay ; 
and hence, its exchangeable value cannot greatiy vary, 
in consequence of increase of supply or decrease of de- 
mand : that is, it is an article not liable to great or sud- 
den fluctuation. On the contrary, fish, fruits, and ar- 
ticles of this nature, very oftei^ m the course of a few 
days, vary one or two hundred per cent. 

Another source of variation in the exchangeable value 
of pi^oducts, is the time necessary for their production. 
When any ampunt of a commodity may be quickly pj^ 
duced, its rise of price will not keep pace with the^H- 
creased demand ; because, every one will know that, by 
waiting, he can be provided with it at a reasonable price. 
Thus, a small rise of price in a manufactured article, 
when the material is abundant, will cause the quantity 
produced to be greatiy increased ; hence, the rise is 
never excessive. But when a long time is necessary 
for the production of an article, and it is an article of 
prime necessity, the rise of price is frequently great. 

,And again : It will be seen, that, so far as the seller 
and the buyer are concerned, these variations balance 
each other. When products rise on the merchant's 
hands, he charges an additional price ; when they fall, 
he is obliged, frequendy, to sell at a reduced profit, or 
even to sell below cost. The gain, in one case, makes 
up for the loss in the other. Hence, as no one sympa- 
thizes with the merchant, when he sells at a loss, no one 
should complain, when he sells, for a short time, at more 
than an ordinary gain. 
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If, now, we sum up what has been said, we shall come 
to the following general conclusions : 
^ 1. Cost; that b, labor bestowed, is the foundation 
^{ exchangeable value, and from this, it cai) never, for 
^^ong periods, materially vary : that is, an article can al«^ 
)'ways be had for what it costs to produce it; including^ 
in this, the ordinary profit to the producer. Notwith- 
standing this, there will, however, arise various fluctua- 
tions, depending upon the followmg circumstances : 
Other things, then, being equal — 

2. The greater the supply, the less the exchangeable 
value. 

3. The less the supply, the greater the exchange 
able value. 

4. The greater the demand, the greater the ex 
changeable value. 

5. The less the demand, the less the exchangeable 
value. 

6. And, m general, cost being fixed, exchangeable 
value is mversely as the supply, and directly as the de- 
mand. ^ 

^^7 . Or, still more generally, at any particular time, 
ell^angeable value will be' as the cost, plus the effect 
produced by the variation in supply and demand. 

Hence, wealth consists of all objects which have an 
flS^tiJs^geable value. 

Exchangeable value is slightly distinguishable from 
price. The first, is the power which any object pos- 
sesses of procuring for us any object whatever. The 
second, price^ is the power that it has to procure for us. 
one particular object ; that is, monei^. 

Of Production. From what has been said, it iij easy 
to explain the nature of Production. It is the act by 
which we confer a particular value upon any object 
whatever, or by which we give to any object its adapt- 
cidness to gratify desire. We can neither create nor 
annihilate any tlung. All that we can ^o, is, to modify 
what already exists. When we so modify any thing, 
that'it is capable of gratifying a desire which before it 
was not capable of gratifying, our so doing is called prih 
iuctio^ 
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The modifications which objects need, in order to 
tender tbein capable of gratifying desire, are various. 
Sometimes the elements of the substance, sometimes iit 
'farm, and sometimes Us plaUy require be to changed. 
Whenever human industry accomplishes any of these 
. results, it is called productum ; the person who exerts < 
this agency is called a producer; and the substance/ 
; itself, on which this agency b exerted, is called a prod* 
:¥Ct. 

' In some cases, we find the substance, as, for instance^ 
ore in the mine, or stone in the quarry, in its natural 
state ; in others, we receive it from those who have im- 
parted to it one value, and we add to it another. The 
material which, in either case, we obtain for the purpose 
of combining it with our own industry, and forming it 
into a product. Is called capital ; and, after the labor has 
been exerted, and the value created, it is called a prod^ 
net. Thus, the same article may be prodftet to one, 
and capital to another. Leather is the product of the 
currier, and the capital of the shoemaker* 
; The term capital b not merely applied to the material 
pn which industry is to be exerted, but also to al||j|piie 
instruments by which human industry is assbted ; as . 
^well as to v>hateper is necessary to the support of that 
industry. 

Of Exchange. I have said, above, that the mode of 
every man's industry is decided by hb bdividual tastes 
and circumstances. It is commonly, however, confined 
to the creation of one kind of product, basmuch as it 
J! thus vastly more available. His desires, on the other 
hand, are as innumerable as the objects created to gratify 
them. He creates but one value and he wants a thou- 
sand. Hence, he can be gratified by means of no less 
than nine hundred and ninety-nine exchanges. He thus 
parts with various portions of the value which he has 
created, for the sake of obtaining the values which others 
have created. Hence the necessity of universal and 
ceaselest exchange. Hence also the reason why so 
large a portion of mankind devote themselves to the 
business of effecting exchanges. Those who do so, are 
3 
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called merchants. Those who are employed in the 
transportation of wares or merchandise by sea or by 
land, are also engaged in effecting the same object. 

Of Distribution. In even the very first stages of 
society, it is found that the productive result of human 
power is greatly increased by union of effort and division 
of labor. Ten men, laboring together, can accomplish 
nuch more than ten men laboring separately. SpeciaUy 
s this the case where the various parts of a process are 
divided, and each one performs that part for which he is 
best adapted. And, as capital accumulates, it is com- 
monly the case, that one who owns the capital, unites in 
production with another or others, who perform the labor. 
When the product is realized, and the gains are to be 
divided, some equitable law is to be adopted, in the dis- 
tribution. , Different laborers are entitled to dissimilar 
wages: and there are just proportions to be observed 
between the wages of labor and the wages of capital. 
The principles of this adjustment are treated of, by 
Political Economists, under the head of Distribution. 

Of Consumption. Suppose, now, the value to be 
c^ted, and brought within the reach of him who desires 
it ; he uses it, and, in the very act of use, its value is 
destroyed. We exchange labor, or money, or wheat, 
for fuel ; we use the fuel in our fire places, and its value 
IS destroyed. We purchase bread ; we eat it, and its 
value ceases forever. A baker purchases flour, and 
makes it into bread; the flour ceases to be flour: its 
iralue, in this respect, is gone forever. *This act, by 
^hich we annihilate any particular value, is' called con- 
AUopjUQSjJ It is exactly the opposite to production. 
Sometimes the utility is destroyed, with no other result 
dian merely the gratification of desire. Such is the case 
with fire-works, shows, and amusements of almost every 
sort. At other times, the value or utility is destroyed ; 
but it re-appears, in another and much more valuable 
form. Thus, a side of sole leather is cut up into soles, for 
shoes : its value, as a side of sole leather, is aestroyed 
forever ; but its value re-appears, in another form, and 
with an increased exchangeable value. The food which 
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we eat> disappears; but its value re-appears, ip re-animated 
health and vigor, by which we are prepared for subse- 
quent labor. The former is termed unproductive^ the 
latter, productive consumption. 

The whole subject of Political Economy, may be 
therefore divided into four parts. 

The First Part treats ot Production, or the Jaws 
which govern the appUcation of labor to capital in the 
crejation of value. 

The Second, or Exchange, treats of the principles 
which govern men, when they wish, by means of their 
own labor, to avail themselves of the labor of others. 

The Third, or Distribution, treats of the laws by 
which those who have united in the creation of a prod* 
uct, receive, respectively, their portion of the result. 

The Fourth, or Consumption, treats of the laws 
which should govern us in the destruction of value. 

Each of these subjects will be treated of, in the above 
^rder, in the following work. 
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PRODUCTION, 



It is obvious that when man was first created, there 
existed nothing but this earth, with its various substances, 
their qualities and relations ; and man, with his various 

Ehysical, intellectual, and moral powers. The difference 
etween the present state of man and of the universe 
around him, and the original state^ consists in this : that 
the qualities and relations of things have now been dis- 
covered, and rendered available to the service of man ; 
and the intellect of man has been cultivated, and his 
skill improved, so that he is able, more successfully, to 
avail himself of these qualities and relations. And it is 
also obvious, that this change in the external world has 
been produced by the physical and intellectual faculties 
of man ; that is, by human industry. The whole wealth 
of the world has been created by the union of human 
industry with the materials which God had originally 
spread around us. Hence, all that is necessary to the 
creation of wealth, is capital and industry. But, it is 
also obvious, that the application of industry jto the ma* 
terials around us, that is, to capital, has not been at all 
times either equaUy strenuous, or equally successful. 
There must, therefore, exist some rules, by which this 
application of industry to capital is governed, and some 
conditions under which it is more successfully exerted^ 
than under others. 

The subject of Production is, therefore, naturally di- 
vided into three parts. 1st. Capital. 2d. Industry. 
3d. The principles by which the application of industry 
to capital is governed. 
3* 
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CHAPTER FIRST- 

OF CAPITAL. 

First. The nature of Capital. The word capital 
IS used in two senses. 

When used in relation to product, it means any sub- 
stance on which bdustry is to be exerted. After that 
indistry has been exerted^ it then becomes product* 
Thus, leather is the captial of the shoemaker, and shoes 
are his product. 

When used in rehtion to industry, however, it has a 
much wider signification. It then signifies the material 
on which industry is about to ccmfer value, that on which 
it has conferred value, and the instruments which are 
used for the conferring of value, as well as the means 
of sustenance, by which the being is supported whilst he 
is engaged in performing the operation. The capital of 
an mdividual, if it be examined, will be found to be 
composed of all these. Thus, also, the capital of a 
nation is composed of raw material, of articles ready to 
be consumed, of buildings, ships, manufactories, and 
also of the various substances, by which human life is 
srolonged and rendered desirable. 

Second. The forms of Capital. Hence it must 
oe seen th^ the forms of capital must be as various as 
the various employments of man. 

1. The Farmer possesses seed, manure, breeding 
animals, &c. 

The Manufacturer possesses cotton, wool, flax, iron, 
leather, wood, and, in general, all the material on which, 
according to his particular calling, he desires to exeri 
his industry. 

The Merchant possesses sugar, tea, coffee, iron, &c. 
or the various substances to which, by transportation, h« 
has added, or to which he btends to add, value. 
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S. But, in order to effect this mtended creation of 
ralue, it is found that intermediate agents must, in all 
these cases, be employed. A farmer could not reap 
with his fingers, nor a miner dig with his hands, nor a 
manufacturer labor without tools. All these ttMCrumefi/s, 
the use of which is necessary to the creation of value, 
are, therefore, also termed capital. 

Thus, the ploughs, harrows, spades, carts, and work- 
mg animals of the farmer, are a part of his capital. To 
the same class also, perhaps, belongs his land. 

The axes, planes, hammers, of d^e mechanic, and the 
buildings and machbery of the manufacturer, are then 
capital. 

Under this division of capital may also be included 
the ship of the merchant, the wagon of the teamster, 
and the railroad and locomotive of the proprietor. 

3. But, besides all tins, these several persons must 
be fed and clothed, whilst they are exerting the indus- 
try by which value is given to these ^rious products. 
Hence, under the head of Capital, must be comprehended 
all the various kinds of food, the clothing, and houses, 
which are necessary, in order to give sustenance to a 
human being. These are generally the same, m all 
kinds of industry. 

4. And, lastly, every individual, in each of these 
<lepartments of human industry, will retain some portion 
of the product which he has created, but which he is 
ready to part with for something else. The farmer has 
grain, which he has raised ; the manufacturer, cloth, 
which he has fabricated ; the merchant,* commodities, 
which he has imported or bought for sale. These form 
another item of capital. 

Third. Of the changes which Capital undergoes. 
From what has been already said, it is evident, that 
capital derives its value from labor, and that the effect 
of labor exerted, is to produce some change in it. 
Hence, capital, in every industrious country, must be 
always undergoing changes ; and hence, alscj, it fre- 
quently re-*appears, in forms very different from those in 
wliicb it at first existed. The form, however, is of no 
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consequence, if a superior value be the result. Political 
Economy, unmindful of the form, looks only at an aug- 
mentation, either of the amourUy or of the degree of 
value. 

1. The material undergoes changes. 

The seed and manures of the farmer are changed 
into vegetables, and these again mto the grain of the 
larvest. 

The cotton and wool of the manufacturer are changed 
into the fabrics which he produces. The wood and 
nails of the carpenter are changed into houses. 

The commodities of the merchant undergo changes. 
He export* cotton, rice, wheat, or manufactures ; and 
imports calicoes, silks, wine, hardware, &c. 

2. The instruments, or machinery, employed by 
these several classes of persons, undergo changes. 
These several instruments, in the course of production, 
are gradually destroyed, or consumed. The plough and 
cart, and animals of the farmer, the tools of the me- 
chanic, the machinery of the manufacturer, and the ships 
and vehicles of the merchant, are worn out and rendered 
worthless. But if they have been profitably used, they 
have re-appeared, in the increased value, which they 
hive conferred upon the various objects upon which they 
*iave been employed. 

3. The various kinds of food, clothing, and shelter, 
necessary for the existence and comfort of the human 
being, are alsa changed. They are consumed, from 
time to time, and their value re-appears, in that new 
vigor imparted to his body and mind, which forms a 
fresh capital, to be employed again .in the work of pro- 
duction. 

4. And lastly : The mature product of every laborer 
is constantly changing. As soon as he has created a 
product, he is anxious to dispose of it to some one else, 
that he may invest its increased value in some other ma- 
terial which he may again, with increased advantage, 
unite with industry. As soon as the farmer has raised 
grain or fat cattle, he wishes to dispose of them, that he 
may invest their value again in seed, or manure, or agri- 
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cultural improvements. As soon as tbe raanufaclnrer 
has finished his fabric, he exchanges it for tbe means of 
subsistence, materials, or machinery; and so of the 
merehaot, and of every other laborer. 

We see, then, that capital is undergoing perpetual 
changes, and that the course of diese changes is con- 
stantly from a state of less, to a state of greater value ; 
that is from a state more renxytely adapted to the grati* 
fication of human desire, to a state less remotely adapted 
to it ; and that so soon as it has become precisely 
adapted to dns gratification, its change ceas^, and it is 
consumed in some mode or other. And if it be profit- 
ably consumed it apin re*appears in some form adapted 
to create a further mcrease of the means of enjo3npent. 
I And hence we see, that, that country is the most pros* 
Iperous which is the most rapidly accumulating, by the 
pesults of its labor, the greatest amount of these ultimate 
(products, in proportion to the number of its inhabitants. 
The greater the shvte of these products which falls to 
the lot of each individual, the greater are the means of 
physical happiness iq his possession. 

Fourth. The inerea$e of Capitai. In all these 
changes which we have considered, it is always to be 
remarked, that there is, in the very act of change, a 
destruction of value. He who changes iron Into steel, 
consumes the iron, destroys that particular value and 
creates another in its place. He who sows wheat, de- 
stroys the value of that wheat, for food ; and he who 
spins cotton, destroys the value of cotton wool a$ cotton 
wool. That is, neither of these substances can ever be 
used again for the purposes to which they were before 
adapted. If, however, the mdustry of the laborer have 
been skilfully directed, the product will have acquired 
an exchangeable value sufficient to replace the original 
material in additional quantity, and also to repay him for 
his labor, and pay the interest of his capital. The 
amoimt of difference between the exchangeable value of 
his original material, together with his labor, and the ex- 
changeable value of his product, is his profit. The 
annual amoum of these profits, is his annual gross rev* 
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enue. The annual amount of these profits in a nation, 
is the gross national revenue. 

It is obvious, that it matters not in what form capital 
re-appears, if it only re-appear in a form bearmg a great- 
er exchangeable value. The smith exchanges gold or 
sjlver for coal ; he bums up his coal, and nothing is left 
but ashes. But it has produced an invisible substance, 
called caloric, by means of which he has been able to 
give such an increased value to iron, as will not only re- 
place his gold and silver, but also the iron itself, and will 
also pay him for his labor. The farmer exchanges his 
gold or silver for manure, but this manure will so increase 
his harvest, that he will be able to replace his gold and 
silve^ and ako be abundantly repaid for his labor. The 

{rinciple is the same, in all cases of change of capital, 
t matters not into what we change our capital, nor how 
valuable the substance may be that is exchanged, if we 
only receive, in return, a greater amount of exchange- 
able value, or that which will procure for us a greater 
amount of objects of desire. 

We see, hence, in what manner nations and individu- 
als grow rich. It is by uniting the industry of this year 
to the capital of last year, and by this process, creating 
an augmentation of capital. This augmentation will be 
either greater or less, in proportion as our industry has 
been successful in givmg additional value to that value 
which previously existed. If we destroy a value, and 
produce another only equal to it, we lose our labor. If 
we destroy a value, and re-produce nothing, we lose 
both labor and capital. It is only as the value created 
is superior to the value of labor and capital consumed, 
that we are enriched. Hence we see, that wealth is 
acquired by small, but oft repeated accumulations. The 
gross amount of these accumulations will be decided by 
our skill and industry. But, as from this amount our 
various expenditures must be subtracted, our nett reve- 
nue will depend not only on our skill and bdustry, but 
also on our frugality. Though a man earn much, 
yet, if he spend all, he will grow no richer. Hence, 
tmlttftry and frugality are the great sources of wealth 
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Nor is this the less true of nations. Hence it is, that 
v^rs, unnecessarily expensive governments, or high tax- 
es for whatever purpose, may keep the most enterprising 
and industrious nation always poor. 

Fifth. Of Productive and Unproductive Capital. 

Productive capital is that, which, being in any man- 
ner united with industry, is in the process of augmenta- 
tion. Unproductive capital is that, which, not being 
united with industry, remains, at the end of the year, 
just the same as it was at the beginning. Money at 
interest, capital undergoing the various transformations 
effected by industry, tilled land, and manufactories in 
operation, are productive capital. Money lying in cof- 
fers, materials unsaleable, manufactories unoccupied, and 
land lying waste, are unproductive capital. 

When capital is unproductive, it may be considered 
as losing for us, annually, its ordinary rate of interest ; 
because it must have been purchased with that which 
would have yielded that interest. Hence it is, that 
every sound economist is anxious to have the whole of 
his capital productively invested. He who acts other- 
wise, is ignorant of the principles of production, indo- 
lent, or slovenly. The farmer who allows a heap of 
manure to lie in his farm yard for a year, instead of 
spreading it on his land ; the merchant who allows his 
ships to lie idle, or his goods to be scattered, unsold, 
over several warehouses ; or the manufacturer who owns 
twice as much machinery as he is able to employ, are 
annually losing aU the accumulation which this cap****' 
properly invested, would produce. And still more, as 
we have seen that all gains arise from small and suc- 
cessive accumulations, and as almost every product b 
hable to waste, it is manifest that habitual negligence of 
this sort must greatly diminish, if it do not entirely 
consume, all the nett revenue of an establishment. The 
effort of every man should be, to unite every fraction of 
his capital with industry, and to keep it so united, con- 
tinually. Any gain, even the smallest, is better than no 
gain at all. 

From what has been said, it is evident that the pro- 
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cess of accumulatioD, in all branches of production, is 
the same. It will also appear, that where capital is frae, 
that is, where the^e are no restrictions upon the use of 
It, there can be no great permanent difference in the 
rate of accumulation, between the different modes in 
which it is employed. If the profits of one kind of 
business are above the average rate, other capital will 
flow into that channel. If the profit in any branch of 
production be below the ordinary rate, capital will be 
withdrawn from it. If commerce be unusually lucrative, 
men will leave other pursuits, and devote themselves to 
commerce, until, by competition, they reduce the profits 
to the ordinary rate. If commerce be depressed, men 
will leave it, until, by the reduction of the supply of 
commercial facilities, the rate of profit is increased. 
Rates of profit cannot be rendered permanently unequal 
in any other manner, than by oppressive legislation. 
The differences in profit, in the various departments of 
industry, are, therefore, more apparent than real. When 
profit is sure, it is of course less than when it is uncer- 
tain. But, how much soever individual cases may differ, 
rt will be found that the average is, for long periods, very 
nearly equal. 

Sixth. Of Fixed and Circulating CapitaL The 
capital fi-om which the owner derives profit only by 
exchanging its form or place, is circulating capital. 
Thus, the wares of the merchant, the products of the 
manufacturer, the harvest of the farmer, are circ4i- 
_ j)it al. On the other hand, the instrumentsh 
whicli each of these producers uses, in performing his 
various operations, are fixed capital. Such are the 
ships and warehouses of the one, the machines and 
buildings of the other, and the tools and land of the 
third. 

Circulating capital is, in general, that which is already 
prepared for the gratification of human desire, or that 
which is in a course of preparation for this state. /Fixed 
capital, in general, consists of the instruments, or fix- 
tures, which, in some form or other, assist us m accom- 
plishing this result/ Tools, maclunery, houses, ships, 
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roads, canals, and improvements on farms, &c., are 
fixed capital. Circulating capital i^ in general rapidly 
consumed. It is commonly an annual product, and sub- 
ject to an annual consumption. Fixed capital is not an 
annual product, and may last for a year, a lifetime, o" 
indefinitely. It is, however, still liable to gradual decay, 
which decay must be replaced, or else the possessor 
would find himself growiqg poorer, inasmuch as these 
tools and machinery are the means by which his labor 
is rendered productive. «^ 

The amount of fixed capital employed m somo T 
branches of industry, is much greater than that in others. 
Some mechanical trades require no more fixed capital 
than a cheap set of tools. Others, as large manufacturing 
establishments, require a large fixed investment. In pro- 
portion to the amount which must be thus employed, will 
be the amount of accumulated property necessaiy to be 
possessed by him who wishes to employ himself in that 
particular department of industry. Sometimes, by far 
the greater part of the investment is fixed capital, and it 
is also very great in amount. In this case, it is fre- 
quently apportioned among individuals, who each sub- 
scribe and pay a part of the cost. Such is the case 
with railroads, canals, and works of public improvement 
generally. 

There is an obvious tendency in the nature of things, * 
to convert circulating, into fixed capital. As circulating 
capital is annually consumed, it must be annually re- 

{ laced, or mankind, after the first year, would all perish 
t is replaced by the annual productions of the earth, 
either vegetable, animal, or mineral. But, if the indus- 
try of man has been successfully exerted, the amount of 
annual production will be sufficient, not only to supply 
the ordinary wants of the producers, and to repair the 
waste and wear of fixed capital, but also to leave a sur- 
plus unappropriated. Now, as this kind of capital is 
annual, and as it is also perishable, if it be not used in 
some way, this surplus must be a total loss. If it be 
appropriated to the multiplication of annual capital, it 
win only increase that surplus, which is already too 
4 
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great. Hence, it <;^n be usefully employed only m the 
creation of fixed capital. To accomplish this result, it 
is offered in the form of wages, to mechanics, artisans, 
and those persons who employ themselves in the manu- 
fecture of those. articles, in which fixed capital consists. 
Hence, the wages of this class of persons will rise, and 
a portion of them will be drawn from the production of 
circulating capital. This might at first be supposed to 
diminish the amount of circulating capital. Such would 
be the result, were it not for the fact, that the very ob- 
ject of fixed capital, is to enable us to create circulating 
capital, with a less amount of labor. A society, in 
which a part of the members are devoted to the making 
of useful machines, will create a greater amount of an- 
nual products, than one in which all are devoted exclu- 
sively to the creation of annual products. Thus, in a 
short time, the annual surplus is greater than before, and 
a greater number of persons is employed in creating 
fixed capital, and that kind of fixed capital, which in- 
volves, in its creation, a greater amount of expense. 
It is thus that a society, age after age, grows rich, and 
each successive race of men leaves the world better 
provided with the means of production, than it found it. 
This may all be illustrated, by a few very familiar in- 
stances. A savage, who obtains peltry by his bow and 
arrows, having provided for the food and clothing of his 
family, will, if he be industrious, possess a surplus which 
must now be useless to him. He would naturally ex- 
change his surplus for a rifle ; a kind of fixed capital, 
by means of which, his circulating capital would be 
greatly increased. This increase of capital would en- 
able him^ besides procuring better clothes and more nu- 
merous conveniences, to add to his fixed capital by pur» 
chasing a horse, or a plough, or by erecting a house. 
These, in their turn, would augment his circulating capi- 
tal ; and thus, with every year, his fixed and circulating 
p^pital would steadily increase. Hence, very soon, 
fhere would arise ^. demand for the services of men who 
employed themselves in creating fixed, instead of circu- 
lating capital. That is, mechanical arts would be prac- 
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tised ; and the artisans would be, as we find that in such 
a state of society they always are, exorbitantly paid for 
their labor. 

Again : Suppose a farmer to enter upon new and un- 
tilled land. His first care is to produce the necessities 
of life, for himself and his family. When this is ac- 
complished, he appropriates a part of his labor to the 
creation of fixed, bstead of annual capital : that is, he 
erects fences, purchases with his produce carts and ani- 
mal, builds barns and outhouses, and thus renders hit 
farm a much more productive instrument than before. 
With his increasing surplus he purchases additional land, 
if he needs it, and brings it all into such a state of culti* 
ration as he thinks desirable. By all these means, his 
annual surplus is rendered greater, and he is enabled to 
extend the amount of his fixed capital, by building a 
better house, purchasing better ploughs, harrows, carts, 
and ^^arious machines by which his future labor will be 
rendered more productive. But we see that this could 
not be done by the farmers of a neighborhood, unless 
some portion of them abandoned farming, and devoted 
themselves to the creation of fixed capital. There 
would, therefore, arise a great demand for mechanical 
labor. And as there would hence arise the necessity 
for a great number of exchanges, some portion of the 
society must devote themselves to effecting them ; that 
is, must become merchants. In this manner, circulating 
capital first gives rise to fixed capital, and fixed capitsd 
increases again the amount of circulating capital ; and 
thus they go on, year after year, mutually augmenting 
each other. 

Thus also the merchant, whose business it is to aug 
ment the exchangeable value of a given amount of cir 
culating capital by transportation and exchange, pro 
duces, by his operations, an annual surplus. This he 
adds to his former capital, for a while, but soon pur- 
chases fixed capital, such as ships, &c., to facilitate his 
operations. When he has enough of these, and as large 
an amount of circulating capital as he wishes to employ, 
be then begins to invest his surplus either in some pet* 
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manent works of public improvement, as bridges, roads, 
canals, or in something, which, besides facilitating the 
productiveness of the society, will also yield him a rev- 
enue, or else he employs it in manufactures, according 
to the condition of the country, and its natural demands 
and facilities. 

From what has been remarked above, we may easily 
see the natural course which a nation takes, in the pro- 
gressive accumulation of wealth. Its first productions 
are, circulating, or 'annual capital ; die products of the 
field, of the forest, or of* the ocean. Next follow im- 
provement in permanent conveniences, and the construc- 
tion of instruments for agricultural production ; then the 
exchange of its own products for other circulating capi- 
tal, or for the annual necessaries of life ; and then the 
exchange for fixed capital of the most necessary kind. 
Thus, the Dutch, on their first settlement in this coun- 
try, used to import their bricks from Holland. Com- 
merce being thus commenced with an older country, the 
colonists soon engage in it themselves, and invest a lai^e 
portion of their annual surplus in ships. Before manu- 
factures had commenced in this country, previously to 
the Revolution, die commerce of the colonies had be- 
come already extensive*. All these chanses prepare the 
way for the investment of capital in manufactures, which, 
in their proper and natural time, muH be established ; 
and when that time arrives, they will be established, 
widiout the aid of legislative enactment, and according 
to the very laws by which accumulation is governed. 

From what has been remarked, we also see that the 
advantages which we enjoy over savage nations result, 
principally, from the possession of a greater amount of 
fixed capital ; or, in other words, the permanent results 
of pre-exerted mdustry. That advantage consists in 
this, that this capital, besides afiording to its owners the 
ordinary rate of profit, enables men to produce at a 
much cheaper rate ; diat is, at a less expense of labor. 
Thus, a cotton factory, besides affording a fair profit to 
the owner, enables him to do, by one hour's labor, what 
woiiH otherwise require the labor of days or of weeks 
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By all this difference, therefore, we have the advantage 
over savages, or over those who went before us. Hence, 
a nation, which does not possess the results of pre- 
exerted industry, must be poor, unless its natural ad- 
vantages enable it to avaU itself of those of other 
countries.* 

Hence, we also see the reason why the traffic between 
savage and civilized nations is so greatly in favor of the 
latter. The latter are enabled to offer in barter that 
which is of inestimable value to the savage, but which 
the civilized man can produce with a very small portion 
of labor. An axe would cost a savage the labor of 
weeks or of months, while a smith in New England 
would make it in a few hours. Hence, it is not wonder- 
ful that the one should be willing to give for it vastly 
more than it costs the other. And, on the other hand, { 
the commodities of the savage are of very little value to 
bifUj but of high value to the mechanic or artisan. ' 
Hence, the gain to him also is great. ^An Indian who 
exchanges peltry, which is worth m New York fifty or 
one hundred dollars, for a rifle, powder, and bullets, has 
improved his condition, by means of the purchase, 
really more than the gunsmith, who has made so exor- ; 
bitant a profit. \ 

Seventh, '^f Money. It will be observed that, 
thus far, I have not mentioned money as an item of cap- 
ital. Although this is not the place in which to treat of 
the functions of money, yet it may be proper here Jo 
add a single remark concerning it. 

Money forms but a very small part of the capital of 
any country. Every one may easily judge of this, from 
his own observation. How very small a portion of any 
one's possessions is in money. And if this be true of 
every individual separately, it must be true of all the in- 
dividuals collectively. 

* Or, in other words, as it is well expressed by Mr. Carey, in his 
late work on this subject ; the quality as well as the quantity of labor, 
enters into the account, whenever we speak of the exchangeable 
ralue of the products which it has created. The quality of labor is 
always in proportion to the amount of pre-exerted indostry with 
which it operates. 

4* 
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The ^ sole^mft. of money, is to facilitate exchanges. 
iLJSjauiiateuaaent Jtor d^^ the 

perfonning. q£ - labor. with_greater sjCQuracy. Oif this, 
aiiy one may convince himself in a moment, if he will 
imagme two cases, in the one of which he was obliged 
to make several exchanges without money, and tlie 
other in which he could make them with it. 

Moiiey gams nothing by exchange, but rather loses in 
value, l ike every other machinery which, is. worn out 
while it accomplishe^its~6bject. Hence, it belongs to . 
tlig^class of fixed capital. It is subject to slow wear, 
which must be replaced out of the circulating capital of 
the country. 

And, hence, as any country may have a greater 
amount of any particular kind of fixed capital than it 
needs, as, for instance, of any particular kind of ma- 
chinery ; and as, when this is the case, it sends it 
abroad, or in other words, makes it an article of export, 
or changes it into circulating capital, so is it with money. 
If a country has more money than* is sufficient to ac- 
complish its exchanges, it sends it abroad, and receives 
back something that it needs, more. Such is, perma- 
nently, the case in mining countries ; and such is, at 
times, the condition of almost every commercial nation. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

OP INDUSTRY. 

Haying, in the previous chapter, explained. the nature 
ADil chang-as of Capital^ we now proceed to treat of 
Industry, In doing this, we shall consider : 1st. The 
different objects of Human Industry ; 2d. The forms 
of Human Industry; and, 3d. The modes by which 
the productive power of Human Industry may be in- 
creased. 

PART I. 

THE OBJECTS AND FORMS OF HUMAN INDUSTRY. 



SECTION I. 
THE DIFFERENT OBJECTS OF HUMAN INDUSTRY. 

It has been seen, in the previous chapter, that the in« 
crease of capital ; that is, the means ol physical happi- 
ness to man, can be efiected only by producing change, 
of some kind, in capital. But it is evident that this 
change cannot be produced without labor, since no valu- 
able change is spontaneous. Hence, t he g reat object 
of human iodustr^^ is, to produce some valuable change 
in' capital. 

Now, the changes, which may be produced in the 
substances of nature, may all be reduced to three ; 
change in the eUmentary form, change in the aggregate 
form, and change in place. To effect one or the other 
of these, all valuable human labor is directed. 

1. Man may change the ekmenkiry form of matter. 
The farmer, l^ means of seed, manure, and cultivation. 
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aided by the agencies of the sun and the earth, of rain, 
and the atmosphere, transforms the elementary forms of 
carbon, gases, and water, into wheat. The chemist 
changes the elementary forms of acids and alkalies into 
salts. The dyer changes the elementary forms of iron 
and tannin into coloring matter ; and the case is the 
same with the various .other forms of human occupa- 
tion. 

2. Man may change the aggregate form of matter. 
The cabinet-maker changes the form of a board into 
that of a desk or a table ; the smith, a piece of iron 
into a horse-shoe or a nail ; the mason changes a pile of 
bricks and mortar mto a wall ; the cotton spinner, a bale 
of cotton into thread ; the weaver, this thread into cloth. 
And, in general, the labor of mechanics and manufaC' 
turers is employed in effecting changes in the aggregate 
forms of matter. 

3. Man may change the place of matter. Thus, 
the shipmaster transports a cargo of cotton from New 
York to Liverpool, and brings back a cargo of cotton 
goods, of crockery, or of hardware. The teamster re- 
ceives a wagon loaU of merchandise in one town, and 
transports it to another. The owner of a canal boat 
receives manufactured goods in Albany, transports them 
to Buffalo, and brings back to Albany, in return, a 
freight of agricultural produce. The agent of a railroad 
receives a hundred boxes of merchandise in Manchester, 
and transports them to Liverpool. And thus, also, a 
large number of the mhabitants of every populous town 
derive their subsistence, and frequently grow rich, sim- 
ply by transporting wares and merchandise from one 
part of the town to another. 

These divisions, in general, correspond with the agri- 
cultural, mechanical, and commercial departments of hu- 
man industry. I have adopted a different terminology, 
because it seems to me to form a more generic and bet- 
ter limited division, and one more conformable to the 
facts in the case. 
^ 1. Concerning these divisions, it is proper to remark, 
th&t, though these are the various objects of human in- 
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dustry, yet it frequently happens that, he who labors m 
one, is also obliged to labor in one or bodi of the others 
Thus, the farmer who raises a crop, is obliged to tram^ 
port the seed to the field, and frequently to transport his 
harvest to market. The cabinet-maker who manufae" 
iure$ a table, may transport his materials firom the lumber 
yard. The engineer, on the railroad, is obhged to 
change the elementary form of wood, in order to produce 
the caloric, necessary to move his locomotive. We 
designate the class of laborers to which a man belongs, 
by the ultimate object which he has in view, in exercis* 
ing his profession. 

2. E^ ^ one of these forms of industry is equally 
important in conliexTing Intrinsic value upon substances ; 
that IS, Tn giving them capacity to gratify human desire. 
Thus we see that the ore in die mine Ims no power to 
gratify desire, until it is made into iron or steel. The 
steel is valueless for the purpose of cutting, until it is 
transformed into a knife, an axe, or some cutting instru- 
ment ; and, if I want to make a pen in New York, a 
knife is utterly valueless to me for this purpose, while it 
remains in Sheffield or Liverpool. Unless these several 
values are all conferred upon it, it would be of no ser- 
vice to me. Hence, in purchasing a knife, I pay for 
them all, and as willingly for one as the other. 

3. Hence we see how incorrect is the notion some- 
times advanced, that all wealth is the production of one 
or of two, and not of all these forms of himian industry. y\ 
All these changes must be effected in almost every arti- 
cle which we consume, and if either of them were to be 
suspended, our desires would not be mtified, and the 
other two must also be discontinued. (^He who trans- 
ports flour, performs an act of as essential importance 
to the sustentation of the human race, as he who raises 
wheat^ He who brings a knife firom Liverpool to me, 
performs a labor as important to me, as he who manu- 
factures the knife ; for, if it were three thousand miles 
off, it might, for all the purposes for which I want it, as 
well not be m existence. And yet more, if one of these 
forms of labor should cease, the others must soon cease 
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with it. Of what value would wheat or wool be to the 
farmer, if they could not be trausported from his farm ? 
And again: what gain could be derived from either, 
if there were no means of grindmg the one, or of manu- 
facturing the other ? Hence we see that all the forms 
of industry mutually support, and are supported by, each 
other ; and hence, also, we see that any jealousy be- 
tween different classes of producers, or any desire on 
the one part, to obtain special advantages over the other, 
are unwise, and, in the end, self-destructive. The fact 
is, thaTlT left to" th'emserves,^they all flourish, and they 
all suffer together. Nor can either one be depressed, 
for any considerable period, without mjuriously aflecting 
both the others. 

These various forms of human industry enter, in 
different degrees, into the value of different articles of 
use. For instance, butchers' meat and green vegetables 
derive almost their whole value from the first kind of 
labor, as they require very little modification, and will 
bear but short transportation. On the contrary, salted 
provisions may derive a large portion of their value from 
change of place. Clothing, cutlery, and what are com- 
monly denominated manufactures, derive the greater 
portion of their value from change in the aggregate 
form. The original material constitutes, in general, but 
a small part of dieir price, and, not being of great bulk, 
their transportation is not very expensive. The steel 
that would make a pair of razors, and the cost of trans- 
porting them from Sheffield or Paris to New York, 
would form but a very small portion of their price. 
On the contrary, bulky articles, such as coal and iron, 
derive a very large portion of their cost from transpor- 
tation. Coal, that has scarcely any exchangeable value 
in the coal mines of Pennsylvania, is sold for eight or 
ten dollars a ton in Providence. And all the labor em- 
ployed upon t, is that which is necessary for breaking it 
m pieces, and removing it from its bed to the house of 
the consumer. 

As, however, the human race is scattered over the 
face of the globe, and as their wants m all latitudes are 
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SO nearly the same, while no country affords facilities 
for supplying more than a very small number of these 
wants, it is evident that the labor employed in change of 
place must, in civilized countries, be most universal, and 
must enter essentially into the greatest number of com- 
modities. Of this every one will be convinced, who 
will take any article of dress, of furniture or of food, 
and consider the amount of transportation that has en* 
tered into its production ; and, speciaUy, if he take into 
account the transportation which has entered into the 
formation of the instruments, by which it had been pnv 
duced. The same truth is also illustrated by the fact, 
that whole nations, with very small natural advantages, 
as Holland and Venice, have, in a short period, become 
immensely rich, merely by conferring change of place 
on the merchandise and productions used by other na- 
tions. Water communication, in the early stages of so- 
ciety, greatly diminishes the cost of transportation, and, 
of course, increases the facilities of exchange. It is on 
this account that the first settlements of nations are al- 
ways either on the shores of the ocean, or along the 
banks of navigable rivers. 

It may also be worthy of remark, that, thus far, in 
the progress of society, the ingenuity of man has been 
more successful in devising means for increasing the pro- 
ductiveness of labor in the second and third, than in the 
first kind of human industry. Improved agricultural 
utensils, a better knowledge of the nature of soils, and 
of the different kinds of grain and edible vegetables, 
and of manures have added considerably to the quantity 
of product that can be raised by a given amount of la- 
bor. But this increase bears no sort of proportion to 
that effected by the use of the machinery in the case of 
the cotton manufacturer, and by the use of the locomo** 
ive and many other forces. It is, doubtless, wisely 
ordered that it should be so. Agricultural labor is the 
most healthy employment, and is attended by the fewest 
temptations. It has, therefore, seemed to be the will 
of the Creator that a large portion of the human race 
should always be thus employed, and that, whatever 
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effects may result from social improvement, the propor- 
tion of men required for tilling the earth should never be 
essentially diminished. It is also to be remarked, that 
division of labor, which so greatly increases the produc- 
tiveness of human industry in the other modes of pro- 
duction, can be applied but in a small degree to agri- 
culture. No man can devote himself exclusively to 
ploughing, sowing, or reaping ; because only a small 
part of the year can be employed in either of these oc- 
cupations. The farmer must, therefore, practise them 
all, at different times ; and, of course, every farmer 
must be able to perform not one, but all the several 
operations ^required in hb trade. This forms another 
reason why the increase of productiveness of human 
industry, in this department of labor, has not kept pace 
with that which has been witnessed in manufactures and 
commerce. 



SECTION II. 

THE DIFFERENT FORMS OF HUMAN INDUSTRY. 

/ Industry is any form of human e:certioii employed in 
j the creation of value. ^ This, of course, includes exer- 
\ tion, both of body and of mind. 

The object of industry, as we have seen, is to pro- 
duce change of some sort ; since change is necessary, 
either to the creation or to the increase of intrinsic 
value, and is always necessary to the existence of ex- 
changeable value. 

We have also seen that all the changes which human 
industry can effect in matter, may be reduced to three, 
namely : Change in elementary form ; change in aggre^ 
gaie form ; and change in place. 

But when man puts forth exertion to effect change, it 
is not any change at random, but some specific change 
which he has directly in view. Were it otherwise, his 
labor would be worse than useless, and, like the effort 
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of ft maniac or an idiot, would, m nine times out of ten, 
destroy, instead of creating yalue. 

It is also evident, that the changes which can be ef- 
fected in matter, are not produced at random, but in 
obedience to certain Um8, If we wish to kindle a fire, 
it is not any kind of effort that will do it, but efibrt ex- 
erted in obedience to the laws of combusticHi. If we* 
wish to raise wheat, it is not every kind of labor that 
will do it, but labor exerted in obedience to the laws of 
vegetation. And so, in general, if we wish to efiect 
either of the three kinds of change mentioned above, we 
must act in obedience to those laws of the Creator, to 
which this kind of change has been subjected. 

Again : Supposing the laws of nature, in respect to 
a particular change to be known, it is also necessarv to 
know, the manner in which they may most successfully 
be applied to the accomplishment of a particular result. 
The laws of combustion and of gravitation may be kno?ni, 
and yet a very important effort of human ingenuity may 
be required, before we ascertain the best method of so 
applying them as to be able to construct a good fire 
place. The expansive power of steam was known long 
before a steam engine was invented ; and still longer be- 
fore any application of it was devised by which it miglit 
be used for propelling vesseb through the water. And 
still further, a man may understand the general laws of 
physiology, and yet be unable to apply diem to the cure 
of diseases. A man may understand the general prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, and yet not know how to avail 
himself of them, in such a manner as to procure either 
defence from injury, or redress of grievance. 

But suppose this also to be known : it still remains 
for us to put those means into operation, by which, in 
obedience to the laws of nature, a given result may s^e 
accomplished. He who understands the laws of com- 
bustion and gravitation, and the mode of their applica- 
tion, may now set himself to work, according to these 
laws, and build a chimney. He who understands the 
laws of hydrostatics, and die mode of their application, 
may now set himself to work to build a boat. It is, howev- 
5 
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er, true that there would still be required a certa n degree 
of skill and dexterity, before he could perform either of 
these operations well ; although he now could perform 
them, in some way or other. This skU can be ac- 
quired only by practice ; and the power of acquiring i 
is, in general, very universally bestowed upon men. 

From what has been said, it is evident that the in« 
dustry of which man is capable, may assume three dif- 
ferent forms, namely : Industry of discovery or investi 
gation ; Industry of application or invention ; and In- 
dustry of operation. 

1. Industry of Discovery or Investigation. Under 
this class of laborers, are to be comprehended those 
who discover the laws of nature, and those who make 
them known to mankind, after they have been discov- 
ered. Newton labored in this department, when he 
discovered the laws of gravitation, optics, and of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies ; Franklin, when he dis- 
covered the laws of electricity ; and Sir Humphrey 
Davy, when he discovered the alkaline bases, and the 
laws of their combination. The labor of each of these 
men was also of the same kind, when they made known 
these laws to the public. The labor of those who are 
called philosophers^ belongs to this class. 

2. Industry of Invention or Application. It is very 
rarely that a simple law can be of any use, without some 
adjustment by which we may avail ourselves of its ad- 
vantages. Hence, a very important department of hu- 
man industry is that which teaches us^ how to make the 
application of the principle, so as to accomplish a par- 
ticular purpose. Newton performed this labor when he 
invented the telescope ; Hadley, when, by means of the 
quadrant, he applied the laws of light to the measure- 
ment of angles ; Franklin, when he invented the con- 
ductor, or lightning rod ; Sir Humphrey Davy, when he 
invented the safety lamp ; and Fulton, when he invented 
^hat modification of the steam engine, by which vessels 
maj be propelled through the water. 

tinder this class, I think, may also be comprehended 
professional labor, generally. The bisiness of the cler^ 
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jnpogQjs to teackii& m .what ipanner we may avail our- 
selves of Jhfi •»?«'^^ /^^"' of the. Creator. The lawyer 
teaches us how to avail ourselves of the laws of that 
civil society^ of which we are the members. The phy- 
sician teaches us how to obey the physiological law$ 
under which we are created, so that we may be relieved 
from sickness, or preserved in health. 

3. To the third class of human industry belong all 
those who put forth the physical effort necessary, in or- 
der to create the values desired. They are the laborers ^ 
who produce those changes, either in elementary form, 
m a ggregate form, or in place, of which we have al- 
ready spoken, and th^jucompose by far the niost numer- 
ous class of society. 

It may here be remarked, that two of these forms of 
labor are frequently performed by the same person. 
For instance, he who discovers a law sometimes also ' 
teaches us how to apply it. Thus, as we have already 
shown, Sir Isaac Newton, Franklin, and Sir Humphrey 
Davy, were bodi discoverers and inventors ; that is, they 
performed both t&e first and second kinds of industry. 
Thus, the second and the third are also frequently 
united ; that is, the individual who labors at a particular 
operation, also invents some machine by which a partic- 
ular process in that operation is improved. Thus, Sir 
Richard Arkwright, a mechanic, invented the spinning 
machinery now in common use ; and, in general, many 
of our most important inventions have been made by op- 

, erative laborers. ([|^And there can be no doubt that, if a j 
knowledgg.£kf -the laws of nature were more generally i 
diSused tljrfiiigbout this class of society, the progress of \ 
invention would be inconceivably more rapid. - I know ' 
of nothing wTuch would tend so directly to the general 
improvement of the useful arts, as a wide difiusion of ; 
the knowledge of principles among those whose business i 
it is to employ those principles in their daily avocatipns. | 

Although I have arranged the several forms of human 
industry in the above order, I by no means assert that 
this is the order in which they actually arise among men. 
The reverse is, on the contrary, far more commonly the 
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fact. Men coiiuneace hj creating, at first, the simplest 
forms of value, and those absolutely necessary to their 
actual existence. Still, in order to create these values, 
with certainty and with regularity, they must' very soon 
have discovered, by experiment, some rules by which 
the process must be conducted. Men would very soon 
discover that stones would not ignite, and that a fire 
could not be kindled in a pool of water. As they ad 
vanced, by successive experiments, they invented tools, 
by which, without knowing why, they found themselves 
able to accomplish their purposes with less labor and 
with greater success. Thus, a man would construct a 
raft to transport himself and his property over a river, 
before he knew any thing of the laws of hydrostatics ; 
and he would employ a wedge, before he understood 
the doctrine of forces. The last labor required, is to 
ascertain the laws by which these changes are governed. 
As soon as this is done, a great improvement is at once 
effected in all the former inventions ; and new inven* 
tions arise, which otherwise would never have been sug- 
gested. Thus, a knowledge of the laws of combustion 
has greatly improved the construction of instruments for 
warming our houses. A knowledge of the laws of hy- 
drostatics has greatly improved the construction of ships. 
And a knowledge of the laws of steam has given birth 
to all the machinery connected with the steam engine. 
And, it seems not too much to hope for, that the knowl- 
\ edge of the laws of nature will be yet so universally dif- 
* fused, that invention shall almost cease to be the work 
\ of accident ; but, that, when an instrument is wanted, 
» men will proceed to discover the law, and invent die 
I application, just as Sir Humphrey Davy proceeded, 
[ when he was requested to invent the safety lamp. 

OF THE DIFFERENT PRODUCTS OF THE VARIOUS 
C FORMS OP INDUSTRY. 

1. The product of operative industry, is a change of 
form or of place in matter^ by which its intrinsic and 
exchangeable value is increased. As the exertion of 
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this labor confers its value, it gives to the laborer a right 
either to the whole, or to an equitable part of the mat- 
ter on which it is exerted. This right is easily ascer^ 
tained and enforced ; for the laborer may enforce it, by 
seizing either on the matter itself, or on such part of it 
as may be sufficient to satisfy his demand. 

2. The change, which is thus produced, could not be 
effected by a less amount of labor, than that which the 
laborer has exerted- If a man make a table with suit- 
able skill, such a table could not be made by any one 
else with a les9 degree of skill and a smaller amount of 
labor ; and hence, the cost of tables must, in the same 
place, and at the same time, be very much the same. 
Besides this, there is no power in tables to multiply 
themselves. Hence, the laborers in this or any other 
department, have a sort of monopoly of this kind of 
production, inasmuch as no one can produce it cheaper, 
and none but themselves can produce it as cheap. 

But all this is reversed, in the case of the first two 
kinds of labor. For, 

1. The product which the discoverer or mventor 
creates is immaterial. It is knowledge^ or a change ef- 
fected on mind^ the immaterial part of man. By cre- 
ating this change, a man does not acquire a right to the 
whole, or to any part of the substance^ in which the 
value resides. The substance cannot be appropriated, 
nor can it be divided ; and, were this possible, the la* 
borer could make no use of it. Nor is the change 
one which is cognizable by the senses of others, but 
only by the consciousness of the person in whom it 
is wrought. Hence, this marks a broad distinction be • 
tween this and the other forms of labor. 

2. Ahhough the discovery of the laws by which the 
changes in matter are governed, may require the exer- 
cise of the most unusual talent, and may demand both 
protracted and most expensive labor ; yet these laws 
may be promulgated^ after they are discovered, by men 
of the most ordinary talent. If a man discover a law 
and reveal it' to his neighbor, that is, create this change 
in his mind, his neighbor may create the same product 

5* 
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in aa hour, in the minds of a thousand persons, and each 
one of these in the minds of a thousand more. And 
specially, by means of the press, this power is multi* 
plied indefinitely. There is therefore no ratio between 
the labor or skill necessary to create it, and that ne- 
cessary to promulgate it after it has been discovered. 
Hence, he who first creates knowledge, has no means of 
monopoli^ng it ; nor can the exchangeable value be sus* 
tained, by the consideration that no one could create it, 
afterwards, with less labor. Hence, as the supply of 
the product can at any moment be inimitably increased, 
it very soon ceases to have any exchangeable value. 

From these reasons it will be seen, that the ordinary, 
rules of supply and demand, and cost and labor, do not 
enter into view, when we speak of intellectual products." 
They can therefore rarely be adjusted by any fixed rule. 
Nevertheless as immaterial products are of the greatest 
importance to the prosperity of a country, the Political 
\j Economist may point out the circumstances most favor- 
able to their production, and the rule by which those 
who produce them should be remunerated. The above 
considerations are suggested, in order to explain, why 
Political Economy, so commonly, treats almost exclu- 
sively of maXtriaX products. 

It may, however, be remarked, that civil society ob- 
serving that immaterial products are necessary to the 
well being of a community, and that those who create 
them, are liable to remain altogether unpaid ; has fre- 
quently devised means by which some remuneration may 
be reaped from the exercise of this kind of industry. 
Such are the laws of copy, and of patent right, ^y 
the first of these, an author is allowed, for a limited 
time, the exclusive control over the publication of his 
work ; and by the other, the inventor is entitled to the 
exclusive control over the use of his invention. In this 
manner, both of these classes of laborers are enabled to 
derive some portion of benefit from their productions. 
Were it otherwise, all their reward would consist in 
/ whatever of consideration ihe^ might obtain in the com- 
Vowanity, and in the gratification of benevolence from the 
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consciousness of haying improved the condition of their 
feUows. But, inasmuch as every other man, who is 
usefully employed, obtains these rewards also, and re- 
ceives pecuniary advanti^ in addition, there is no rea* 
son why the intellectual laborer should receive only the 
first, and be excluded ahogether from the second. 

From what has been said, another difference between 
these two forms of product may be seen. The product 
of operative labor, being united with matter, and being 
limited in quantity and fixed in cost, may be exported 
to another country, and will command a correspondent 
amount of exchangeable value in the products of that 
country. Hence, a nation may grow rich, either by 
agriculture, manufactures, or commerce. But this is 
not the case with immaterial products. We cannot send 
abroad a given amount of knowledge, and bring back a 
correspondent amount of material products. The small- 
est amount of knowledge, is capable of such indefinite 
multiplication, that the demand may be instantly supplied. 
Hence, a society composed solely of philosophers, or 
inventors, or professional men, would never grow rich, 
but must, if it performed no other labor, of necessity 
starve. Laborers of this class add greatly to the value 
of other labor, though their product, if no other were 
created, would be valueless in exchange. They may 
be compared to the steam in an engine, which, when it 
IS combined with proper machinery, produces the most 
siir, rising results, but which, when left to itself, is dissi* 
ptted into air. On the other hand, the separate parts 
of the machinery, though they might be of some use as 
raw material, yet, if the steam were withdrawn, would, 
immediately, become a mere mass of cumbersome and 
valueless lumber. 

Thus, we see that all the classes of laborers are mu- 
tually necessary to each other. Without a knowledge 
of the laws of nature, we should all be savages. With- 
out the skill and labor of the mechanic, there would 
neither exist the opportunity of acquiring knowledge, 
nor would our knowledge, if acquired, be of any |)racti- 
cal value. Nothing can, therefore, be more- unreasona^ 
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Die than the prejudices which sometimes exist between 
these different classes of laborers, and nothing can be 
more beautiful, than their harmonious co-operation in 
every effort to increase production, and thus add to the 
conveniences and happiness of man. 



PART II. 



THE MODES BY WHICH THE PRODUCTIVENESS OP 
HUMAN INDUSTRY MAY BE INCREASED. 

It is obvious, that if the capital and number of labor- 
ers be at any one period the same, the annual amount of 
product created will be as the amount of industry ex- 
erted. Were the laborers all sickly, so that they could 
work only for four hours a day, there would be but half 
as large a product created, as if they all labored for 
eight hours a day. If, by a palsy, they were all de- 
prived of the use of one of their arms, a correspondent 
decrease of production must ensue. On the contrary, 
if, while the cost of their support remained the same, 
their ordinary power of labor could be doubled, there 
would be twice the usual amount of value created. And 
hence, in general, we see that, other things being equal, 
just in proportion as more labor is bestowed, the de- 
sires of every one are more fully gratified, that is, he 
grows richer ; and, on the contrary, as labor is dimin- 
ished, the laborer suffers, or grows poorer. This result 
every one witnesses every day. Sick, aged, and idle 
people suffer, because they either do not, or cannot, be- 
stow the labor upon capital necessary to create an 
amount of product sufficient for their subsistence. 

But the physical power of man is extremely limited. 
There is an average amount of fatigue which a human 
being can undergo, which can rarely, and but for very 
short periods, be exceeded. If he be worked too hard. 
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be sickens and dies ; and dies probably from being over* 
worked more readily and more commonly than any other 
animal. When, therefore, the whole physical power of 
man is employed upon the capital which he possesses, 
this may be considered the natural limit of human pro* 
ductiveness. 

1. But it is evident, tfiat if by any means we could 
i ncrease th is power ten«-fold, there would be a ten-fold 
increase^qf jproduction.> If we could, by any means, 
enable a man, with one day's labor, to execute tis much 
change in capital as he could before execute with ten 
days' labor, there would be just ten times as many 
changes effected ; that is, ten times as much value creat- 
ed, and ten times as much product to be either enjoyed 
by himself, or to be exchanged for equivalent means of 
happiness. And, if the power of effecting changes be 
increased m other men in the same ratio, the product of 
the whole society will be increased in die same proper- 
tion« This is on^ of the effects produced by the use of 
natural agents ; and hence it is, that, just in proportion 
as tjiey are used, the condition of man is annually and 
rapidly improved. 

2. But this is not all. There are many values which 
are necessary to the happiness and even to the existence 
of man, which he could not create by his unassisted 
powers. Thus, he needs shelter, cooked food, and 
clothing. But he could not, with his teeth and nails, 
cut down a tree and fashion it into a cabin. He cannot, 
by his hands, either cook his food, or manufacture a fab- 
ric suitable for clothing. All these can, however, be 
done by other agents which he can command and control. 
Thus, iron can be made to cut down and fashion a tree, 
fire to cook his food, and a spinning wheel and loom can 
be made to furnish him with clothinj^. Thus we discover 
the second use of natural agents<^ They enable him to 
create values necessary to his existence, which^ unthout 
their aid, could never be produced. ' In this manner, an 
additional power for the creation of product is given to 
human industry. 

S. But this is not all. It is found that a man, by de* 
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voting himself to one particular pursuit, is able to create 
a vastlj greater amount of product in a given time, than 
he could create if lie devoted himself to several pursuits. 
Hence, if there are ten products to be created, by ten 
men, Uiey will in a given time create a vastly greater 
amount, if each man labors entirely upon one, than if 
each man labors upon them all. The product of the 
whole ten, therefore, by such a division of labor, will be 
greatly augmented. This is the third method by which 
the productiveness of human industry may be increased. 

We see, then, the modes in which the productive 
power of man may be exerted. 1. Man may, unassist* 
ed, labor to the extent of his physical ability. 2. He 
may multiply his power, by availing himself of the agents 
of nature, either to facilitate the creation of products, 
or to create products which he could not create himself; 
or, 3d. He may economize his labor, by such arrange- 
ments as will enable him, in a given time and with a giv- 
en amount of fatigue, to accomplish a greater amount of 
production. 

It is, by adopting these means, that the human race 
advances from the savage to the civilized state. With 
nothing but his hands and feet, man could not subsist, 
except in the most temperate climates. His food would 
be wild fruits, and the animals which he could run down 
in the chase. This is the lowest point of human wretch- 
edness. It is a laborious and incessant struggle to ob- 
tain the bare means of prolonging existence, fie in- 
vents a bow and arrow ; this is a natural agent, or a tool 
by which he avails himself of the elasticity of wood. 
By this simple tool, his condition is materially improved. 
Still, he is destitute of most of the comforts, and fre- 
quently, at times, of the necessaries of life. Hence, in 
cold climates, great numbers of savages every winter 
perish from cold and famine. He next becomes a 
shepherd. Here he avails himself of the use of natural 
agents. The flocks furnish him with wool, and the 
herds with milk. He now begins to taste the blessings 
of a regular and sufScient supply of food and clothing. 
He next becomes an agriculturist. Here, in addition 
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to the agents formerly employed, he makes use of the 
earth, manures, and implements, and begins rapidly to 
accumulate capital. His wants increase, and a division 
of labor is necessary to supply them. He now advances 
with rapid progress, and at every step employs either 
new agents, or else old agents more successfully, divides 
his labor more skilfully, and at length arrives at all the 
blessings of mature civilization. 

If it be asked, how far may this increased product! ve« 
ness of human mdustry be carried, we answer, it is im« 
possible to tell, unless we can ascertain how great are 
the blessings which God has in reserve for man. Who 
can estimate the benefits conferred on man by the mag- 
net, or by steam, or by the printing press ? And what 
reason have we to suppose that the gifts of God are 
exhausted, or that there are not other and more excellent 
natural agents yet to be discovered, or other modes of 
using those which we are already acquainted with, that 
shall produce even more surprising results than any which 
we have yet witnessed } Before the discovery of the 
agents now in use, the most vivid imagination could never 
have conceived of the benefits which they have already 
conferred upon society. There is no reason to suppose, 
that we are now more capable of fathoming the goodness 
of God, than our ancestors were three or four hundred 
years ago. 

And hence we learn the inconceivable importance to 
a nation, of science, and of the labors of those who are 
devoted to the discovery of the laws of nature, and to 
the invention of new modes of applying these laws to 
the service of man. What would be the condition of 
the world at the present moment, if the knowledge of 
navigation and magnetism, and of the laws of chemistry 
were abolished ? Undiscovered knowledge is just as rich 
in the means of human happiness; as discovered knowl- 
edge. And hence, that nation which is hiost assiduously 
cherishing the means for availing itself of the benefit of 
all the laws of the Creator, will most rapidly provide it- 
self with the comforts and conveniences and luxuries of 
life, in the greatest abundance and at the least possible 
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cost. Who can tell the benefit which will result to this 
country, when Geology has revealed to us the riches 
which at present remain hidden from our view beneath 
the surface of the soil ? 
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SECTION I. 

or THE USE OF NATURAL AGENTS. 

We shMl now proceed to consider the several means 
by which the productive power of industry may be in- 
creased. This section will treat of the use of natural 
agen{8. 

A uaXutal agents is any quality or relation of things 
which can be used for the purpose of assisting us in pro- 
duction. 

Thus, the light and heat of the sun are natural agents, 
without the aid of which we could not create vegetable 
products. 

Caloric, or artificial heat, is a natural agent, without 
which we could neither cook our food, prolong our lives 
m cold climates, give any valuable quality to metals, nor 
create steam for the purpose of machinery. Magnetism 
is a natural agent, by which we are enabled, in any part 
of the earth, to know in what direction \^ are moving. 

The various powers and instincts of animals are natu- 
ral agents, by which we accomplish purposes which could 
not be accomplished without them. Thus, the farmer 
avails himself of the muscular power and docility of the 
ox and the horse ; the huntsman, of the fieetness and 
scent of the hound, &c. 

Wind, the gravitating power of water, and steam, are 
natural agents, by means of which we create the momen- 
tum necessary to various operations in the arts. 

j9 toolj or a machine^ is any combination of matter, 
by means of which we are enabled to avail ourselves 
of the qualities or relations of a natural agent. Thus, 
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a leos, or buraing glass, is a tool, by means of which 
we concentrate, for useful purposes, the rays of the sun. 

A stovcy or a fire place^ is an instrument, or tool, by 
which we avail ourselves of the calorific properties of 
fuel. 

A mariner^s compass is a tool, by which we avail 
ourselves of the peculiar quality of the magnetic needle. 

A water wheel is a tool, by means of which we avail 
ourselves of the gravitatmg power of water. 

A steam engine is a tool, by means of which we avaji 
ourselves of the expansive power of steam. 
y^^ The only difference between a tool and a machine J 
Cis, that the one is more complicated than the other. ' 
A common hammer is a tool, by means of which we 
avail ourselves of the gravity and density of iron, and 
of the power of the lever. A trip-hammer, by which 
large masses of iron are fashioned and wrought, is called 
a machine, but the principles employed are, in both 
cases, the same, only the trip-hammer is moved by a 
natural agent, water, or steam, while the .common 
hammer is moved by the hand. 

From what has already been said, it will be easily 
perceived, that the qualities and relations of natural 
agents are the gift of God, and, being His gift, they 
cost us nothing. Thus, in order to avail ourselves of 
the momentum produced by a water^fall, we have only 
to construct the water-wheel and its necessary appen- 
dages, and place them in a proper position. We then 
have the use of the falling water, without further ex- 
pense. As, therefore, our only outlay is the cost of | 
the instrument by which the natural agent is rendered 
available, this is the only expenditure which demands > 
the attention of the political economist. 

If we reflect upon the various natural agents em- 

Eloyed by man, we shall see that some of them can 
e used without any tools whatever. Such is the case 
in agricultural labor, with air, and the light of the sun. 
Others require only so simple instruments, that their 
effect upon price is not appreciable. Thus, a mariner's 
compass, which would last for twenty years, and assist 
6 
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n the transportation of half as many millions' value ol 
roecchandise, would cost but a few dollars. Others 
are used by few persons, and for particular and unusual 
purposes, as the lens, or the microscope. It is only 
those agents which require for their employment, 
machinery of which the cost is appreciable, and which 
are of so general necessity, that their use enters into 
consideration in estimating the expenses of production, 
that require to be specially noticed in Political 
Economy. 

The means most universally required for creating 
change, is momentum^ or, as it is commonly called, 
power. Without this, in agriculture, no change in ele- 
mentary form, and, in mechanics, no change in aggre- 
gate form, and in transportation, no change in place, 
can be effected. The instruments necessary to avail 
ourselves of the natural agents which create momentum, 
or which enable us to use it in particular methods, 
are very numerous and very costly, and form a large 
portion of the fixed capital of man. The natural agents 
which man uses for this purpose are, therefore, those 
which particularly claim our attention ; and to these, 
the remainder of this section will be devoted. 

Tiie natural agents connected with the use of mo- 
mentum, may be divided into two classes : 

1. Those which create momentum. 

2. Those which enable us to use it, 
1. Of those which create momentum. 

This class of agents may be subdivided into two 
kinds : 1st. •Snimate ; and, 2d. Inanimate, 

1. •Animate, These are, beasts of draft and burden, 
generally. The most common of these are, the ox, the 
horse, and the mule ; others in use in particular dis- 
tricts, are the camel, the elephant, the dog, and the 
reindeer. 

The subjection of animals to the human will marks 
an era in the progress of civilization ; and teaches us 
that the first important step has been taken in the im- 
provement of the condition of man, and of the produc- 
tiveness of human industry. The ox and the horse 
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bare 'much greater physical power than man. They 
may also be sustained at a much less expense. Their 
food is the spontaneous production of the earth, which, 
for a large part of the year, they gather for themselves, 
and which requires no labor of preparation. They 
need no clothing in any latitude, and in the warmer parts 
of the < temperate zone, need no shelter. But, in con- 
sequence of his superiority in intellectual endowment, 
man can direct and govern the physical power of several 
of these animals, and, by attaching them to agricultural 
machines, can conmiand that power at his will. If, 
then, by the use of animals, one man can wield a phys- 
ical force equal to that of ten men, he will be able to 
produce, by the labor of a day, ten times as much as he 
could before the introduction of animate agents. He 
will, therefore, by the same amount of labor, produce 
ten times as large an amount of objects of desire ; that 
is, of means of human happiness. He will have a 
larger surplus to employ in jixed capital for the next 
year, and this surplus will be annually increasing, and 
increasing at the rate of compound interest. He will 
have a larger portion to exchange ; hence, he will be 
able, also, to enjoy a larger amount of his neighbor's 
products,. He will be able to exchange with a greater 
number of producers; hence, he will have a larger 
number of his desires gratified. And when once this 
first step has been taken, capital, unless destroyed by 
man's perverse moral dispositions, must increase so 
rapidly, that the mechanical arts soon commence, and 
permanent improvements and intellectual cultivation will 
follow in rapid succession. 

In the earliest stages of society, animate power must 
be used for the production of momentum, in all the 
three departments of human industry. In the labors of 
agriculture, it is still employed, and must probably be 
thus employed forever. Nothing has yet superseded 
it, and there is reason to doubt whether any thing ever 
will supersede it. In this respect, therefore, so far as 
the means for tlie creation of momentum are concerned, 
the early and the later periods of society remain on a 
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level. The improvements that have beeo made by tba 
introduction of other creative forces, have generally 
been connected with the other modes of operative 
industry. 

2. Of Inanimate JSTatural Agenls. The inanimate 
agents, most commonly in use, are : The exploHve 
force of Gunpowder ; Wind ; The gravitating power 
of Water ; and The expansive power of Steam, 

1. Gunpowder is used in the blasting of rocks, in 
hunting, and in war. Its value, in the blasting of rocks, 
is very considerable. By drilling a small hole, which 
may be done by one man in a day, and by the use of a 
few ounces of gunpowder, a force may be exerted, 
in an instant, producing an effect which, twenty men, 
for several days, could not otherwise have exerted. 
Hence, it is of very great use in all works of internal 
improvement, where rocks must be removed, in order 
to admit the passage of railroads and canals. In fact, 
it is doubtful whether many of the most important of 
these works could ever have been executed^ but for this 
agent. Others, if the execution of them were possible, 
must have been accomplished at so great an expense, 
that the investment of capital in them would not have 
been profitable, and, of course, it would not have been 
made. 

Gunpowder is also used extensively in war. If war 
be beneficial, or even necessary, gunpowder is an agent 
of the utmost importance ; for, by no other means yet 
discovered, is it possible to destroy so many men, with 
so little physical suffering, and with so little personal 
labor. It has also a moral advantage over other meth« 
ods of slaughter, inasmuch as the destruction of human 
life, in this manner, excites less sensibly the ferocity 
of the human heart. On this account, wars, since its 
introduction, have been conducted on more humane 4)rin« 
ciples than formerly. It has also been a valuable aux* 
iliary to the progress of civilization, since it has confer^ 
Bed on civilized, an undisputed mastery over uncivilized 
nations^. There has not been, for centuries, any danger 
U> Christend m from barbarian invasion. Besides, ^e 
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more energetic are the means of destruction in war, the 
less is the loss of Ufe in battle. Hence, of a given 
number of combatants in an engagement, a much smaller 
proportion is now slain than formerly. This might al- 
most give rise to the seemingly paradoxical hope, that 
some means of destruction might yet be invented, so 
overwhelming in its effects, as to put the smallest num- 
ber of men on a level with the greatest, and hence to put 
an end to wars altogether. 

2. Another agent used for the creation of momen- 
tum, is Wind. Wind, as a stationary agent, is an impor- 
tant mechanical power, in countries destitute of water 
power, or of the fuel necessary for the production of 
steani, pr of the capital which must be invested in the 
machinery required in the use of more expensive agents. 
Its principal advantage is its cheapness. It costs noth- 
ing to create it, and the machinery, by which it is ap- 
plied, is simple, and easily constructed. 

The disadvantages of wind, are its uncertainty, both 
in quantity and in time, and the difficulty with which it 
is regulated. In consequence of the irregularity of its 
force, it is impossible to employ it in labor requiring del- 
icacy of operation : and, in consequence of its uncer- 
tainty in timej it could not be employed where the labor 
of many persons was dependent on its assistance. 

As a locomotive power, on water, wind is almost uni- 
versally used in navigation. Though the direction, iu 
which it acts, is variable ; yet, nautical skill enables us 
io use it when blowing from almost any point whatever. 
Its variation, in the quantity of force, is here also a mat 
ter of less consequence, since this circumstance cau 
affect th^ operation to be performed, only in respect to 
time. And variation, even in this respect, has, in a 
great degree yielded to science and enterprise. It is 
astonishing to observe with what precision and certainty 
voyages are now made between New York and Liver- 
pool. Hence, this agent has, until lately, been univer- 
sally used in the navigation of the ocean. With the in- 
ventions of Fulton a new era commenced. Steam very 
soon waiT employed in the place of wind in the naviga- 
6* 
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r tioD of rivers aod along the sea-board. It was not, hoW- 
/ ever, until the year 1 837 that the experiment was sue- 
I cessfuUy roadev ol^establishing a regular communication 
^ between Europe and America by means of steam. Ip 
the May of that year, the steamers Sirius and Great 
Western, the former from Liverpool, the latter from 
Bristol, arrived in New York. Since that time passages 
have continued to be made between the above ports 
with great regularity, and thus far without disaster or ac- 
cident. It is demonstrated that the navigation of the 
Atlantic, by steam, is as perfectly within the power of 
man, as the navigation of the Thames or the Hudson. 
Steamers are also at present plying regularly from 
France and Great Britain to every part of the Mediter- 
ranean. Steamers now leave Boston and Liverpool 
twice every month, and very rarely have they failed to 
arrive within twelve hours of their appointed time at any 
season of the year. 
-— 3. Another agent, used for the creation of momen- 
tum is the gravitiUing power of Water. This is used 
only as a stationary agent. Its advantages are, that it is 
cheap, tolerably constant, and frequently, is capable of 
exerting great mechanical force. Its disadvantages are, 
that it is stationary ; that is, that it can be used only in 
• ^' situations where it has been created by nature. Hence, 
1 it is frequently at a considerable distance from the sea- 
l ports whence the manufacturer derives his supplies, and 
* whence he exports his products. In such cases, the 
cost of transportation must be deducted from the profits 
^>.^ of the establishment, and is of course, to this amount, a 
diminution of their value. 
'*'**" Water cannot always be commanded in s^iLfficient 
quantity. Very few mill-seats are secure from the lia- 
bility to suffer from the want of water. This is a great 
inconvenience, inasmuch as, in seasons of drought, a 
large number of the laborers must be unemployed, and 
a large portion of the expenses of the establishment 
must be incurred, without yielding any remuneration to 
the proprietor. 

Another disadvantage of water power is, that it is iia* 
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ble to danger from inundation. Though this may be 
guarded against, in many cases ; yet, it frequently can 
be done only at an expense which greatly reduces the 
cheapness of the agent. Notwithstanding these disad- 
vantages, water power will probably be always used, 
where great mechanical force is required ; where the 
machinery to be employed is simple, and where the op- 
eration does not require the greatest possible nicety of 
execution. 

4. The power, however, most commonly in use at 
present, is Steam. Its advantages are, that it can be 
used to create any required degree of mechanical force ; 
that it is perfectly under human control ; that it may be 
created in any place where fuel can be obtained ; that it 
z^n be used at will, either as a stationary, or a locomo- 
ti /e power ; and that it can be made to act with perfect 
regularity. Its only disadvimtage» is its expensiveness. 
The machinery by which it is generated is costly, and 
requires frequent repairs ; and the fuel, by which it is 
maintained, is a very serious item of consumption. The 
price of engines, however, will be gradually reduced, as 
the demand for them increases. And it is probable, 
that, by improvement in their construction, the consump- 
tion of fuel will be greatly diminished ; while increased 
facilities for transportation will materially reduce its 
price. (T'he introduction of steam power has greatly re- 
duced the price of fuel in Great Britain.") 

The question whether steam or watef^^power should 
be used in any particular case, is, I suppose, to be de- 
cided by their relative expensiveness. This will be de- 
cided, principally, by the place in which the power may 
be required. Water power will generally be the cheaper 
where it can be procured in abundance, and sufficiently 
near to a market or to tide water. But where it is vari- 
able in quantity, or is at a tansiderable distance from the 
place of delivery, the cost of transportation will fre- 
quently overbalance its other advantages, and render 
steam power the more economical. Machinery, pro 
pelled by steam, can be erected and carried on upon a 
wharf, or in the midst of a city ; and hence it avoids all 
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the cost of unnecessary transportation. Machinery, 
propelled by water power, can be erected only at the 
place whe-e the water power exists, and, of course, if 
subject to all the expense of transportation between that 
place and the market. 

The ADVANTAGES of inanimate over aniniaie natural 
agentSy are several, 

1. Inanimate agents can, within a small compass, and 
with comparatively little weight, produce a vastly greater 
amount of momentum, than animate agents. Thus, a 
steam engine, of one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
horse power, occupies but a small space, and forms but 
a small part of the cargo of a vessel. But so great a 
number of horses could scarcely be carried in any vessel 
designed to transport either freight or passengers ; and, 
besides, no mechanical arrangement has yet been devis- 
ed, by which such a number of animals could conven- 
iently be employed upon one operation. 

2. They are continuous; that is, they are never liable 
to fatigue, land never need rest. Animals must spend 
the greater part of their time in feeding or in repose. 
Specially is this the case, if they are worked rapidly. 
During this time, the labor which they perform must 
either be suspended, or else other animals must take their 
place. A horse cannot labor severely for more than 
eight hours in twenty-four. Hence, if the uninterrupted 
labor of horses were required for twenty-four hours, 
three relays must be provided. Thus, if a boat were 
required t© perform a voyage in twenty-four hours, she 
must employ three relays of horses ; that is, a steam 
boat, worked by a power equal to that of one hundred 
and fifty horses, would require four hundred and fifty 
korses, in order to create the necessary momentum. 

^<L. 3. Hence, there is a great gain in Economy. The 
^ first cost of inanimate is generally less than that of an- 
imate agents ; they are liable to no diseases ; they re- 
quire no food ; and create expense only while they are 
perforrringHheir work. Were the labor now performed 
by steam, to be performed by horses, the price of the 
ordinary necessaries of life would be quadrupled, and 
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many articles of ordinary use would be placed out of the 
reach of any but the most opulent. Nor is this all. 
The substitution of inanimate for animate power, has a 
great tendency to reduce the«cost or to increase the 
supply of all agricultural products. Suppose that, by 
the use of steam, one thousand horses can he dispensed 
with. A horse requires for sustenance, throughout the 
year, as much agricultural produce as would support 
eight men. If, then, these one thousand horses can be 
dispensed with, there may be produced, on the land 
which was formerly employed for the production of hay, 
as much wheat as will support eight thousand men. 
This must, at first, reduce the price of wheat ; and the 
result would be, that the district would support eight 
thousand more men than before. 

4. There is also, commonly, a gain in persatial $afe^ 
ty. Inanimate agents act under laws which may be 
known and obeyed, and of which the results may be 
commonly foreseen and guarded against. Animals are 
endowed with passions and will, which we can frequently 
neither control nor influence. Besides, the greater ex- 
pensiveness of the individual machines employed in the 
use of inanimate agents, renders it for the interest of the 
proprietor, to employ men of experience and responsi- 
bility to manage them. This very sensibly diminbhes, 
the risk. When we reflect upon the vast amount of' 
travelling by steamboats and railroads, it must be evi« 
dent, that, notwithstandbg the accidents to which they\ 
are liable, a vastly greater amount of human life would 
be sacrificed, if the same number of persons were trans-^ 
ported by horses. It is also to be remembered, that • 
the use of steam is yet in its infancy, and that greater 
experience and skill will materially reduce the number 
of accidents to which this mode of conveyance is at 
present liable. 

5. Inanimate agents can be used toithoxU the infliction 
of pain. Inanimate agents are insensible. Where the 
labor to be accomplished is either severe, Or where it 
requires great speed, animals must be rapidly destroyed. 
This exposes them to great suffering. A horse in a 
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Stage coach can rarely travel, rapidly^ more than ten 
miles a day ; and most horses will endure even this la- 
bor but for a short time. From this suffering inanimate 
power is exempt. It d^ver endures pain from being 
over driven. 

6. Animate power decreases with velocity. Hence, 
we must soon arrive at a point beyond which it can no 
further be used to create momentum. If we represent 
the tractive force of a horse, when moving at two miles 
an hour, at 100, his force at the rate of three miles, will 
be 81 ; at the rate of four miles, 64 ; at the rate of five 
miles, 49 ; at the rate of six miles, 36 ; while at the 
top of his speed, he can carry nothing more than his 
own weight. An engine, on the contrary, may be made 
to work as powerfully at one degree of velocity as at an* 
other. In all cases, therefore, in which both great pow* 
er and great velocity are required, inanimate power 
must, of necessity, be employed. 

From these causes, we see that inanimate is rapidly 
taking the place of animate power, both where stationary 
and where locomotive force is required. By the addi- 
tional speed which it is capable of producing, it gives 
rise to great economy of time. This, to all persons en- 
gaged in active employments, is a consideration of vast 
moment. Being a continuous agent, it is also enabled to 
act with the greatest certainty. Hence, men may ad- 
just their transactions, in different places, with entire 
precision. This is also another source of economy, 
both of time and of capital. And, besides, notwith- 
standing the expensiveness of the arrangements for the 
use of locomotive forces, yet the amount of additional 
travelling to which they give rise, is so great, that the 
expensiveness of transportation between different places 
IS, in general, materially diminished. 

II. Of the natural agents by which momentum is ap- 

PLIED. 

It is obvious, that a great addition is made to human 
power, where the agents for creating momentum have 
been discovered. But this is not all. Several combi« 
nations o^ matter may be formed, by which mere hu« 
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man force may be greatly assisted, and whicb, by bemg 
united with the agents for creating momentum, may 
greatly increase, and vary, and give adaptation to, its 
utility . These are called the mechanical powers, which 
are treated of at large in works on Mechanics and Nat« 
ural Philosophy. In their simple form, they are the 
lev<$r, the wheel and axle, the inclined plane, the screw, 
the pulley, and the wedge. They are variously combin- 
ed, for producing the different results of meciuinics, but 
may be all reduced to these simple elements. 

B} means of these, the muscular power of man is en« 
abled greatly to increase its effect ; that is, a man by 
his own strength can now accomplish labor which he 
could not accomplish without them. Though these in- 
struments give no new strength, yet they greatly increase 
the effectiveness of that which already exists ; and 
hence, kheir invention marks an important era in the pro- 
gress of civilisation^ It is also to be remarked, that 
their origin, in point of time, is far in advance of the dis- 
covery of the creative agents. Archimedes had made 
great progress in the discovery and application of these 
modifying powers, when the use of creative agents was 
ahnos. unknown. 

The trinmph of human skill is, however, achieved, 
when these two forms of natural agency are combined 
in a single machine. By the one we generate power, to 
what extent soever we choose; and by the other we 
modify it in any form, give to it any application, and 
direct it to any purpose, that our convenience may 
require. It is in this manner, that man renders aU the 
various powers of nature tributary to himself. He can 
thus create, and use as he pleases, as great a power as 
he desires. He devolves the labor on nature, and tie 
has only to fabricate the instruments, and give them tlieir \ 
direction. He is successful just in proportion as he 
does this ; since nature always works with undeviating 
accuracy, with unerring skill, with indefatigable perse- 
verance ; and ^hg^ always works for nothing. 

It may be useful to specify some of the results ac- 
complished by the various instruments, which man em 
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ploys for modifying that momentum which is exerted b^ 
the first class of natural agents. 

1. We are thus enabled to change the direction of 
the power. Thus, in the cylinder of the steam engine, 
the momentum is created either in perpendicular or hor- 
izontal strokes. This, being by means of an arm and a 
crank changed into a circular motion, moves the paddle- 
wheels of a steamboat. Thus, also, in the machinery 
for moving a trip-hammer, a circular is changed into a 
perpendicular motion, by the striking of the ^ogs of a 
wheel upon the short arm of a lever, while the hammer 
is attached to the other arm. 

2. We exchange power for velocity. This is done in 
all spinning mactunery. By water or by steam, we 
cause a large wheel to revolve ten, twenty, or thirty 
times in a minute,, and with a power equal to that which 
could be produced by fifty or one hundred horses. In 
spinning, however, we need small power, but great ve- 
locity. Hence, by the combmation of various large and 
small wheels, we produce a velocity, in a thousand spin- 
dles, equal to many thousand revolutions in a minute. 
The whole of this fifty or one hundred horse power, is 
thus spread over a large manufactory, and adapted, by 
various contrivances, to every degree of velocity, and 
every form of motion that may be required. 

3. We are thus enabled to exert forces too great for 
animate power. By water power, or by steam, we caa 
generate as great a force as we please ; and we have 
only to combine with it the proper adjustments, in order 
to exert upon any point any momentum which we desire. 
The power required to roll and hammer iron, or copper, 
to propel steamboats, to forge anchors, and that used in 
several other of the arts, is greater than could be exert- 
ed by any animate force with which we are acquainted, 
unless it were exerted by means of some combination 
of the mechanical forces. 

4. We are thus also enabled to execute operations too 
delicate for human touch. Very delicate operations, 
soon weary the nervous system by the excessive atten- 
tion which they of necessity require. Thus, in order 
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to spin the finest thread on a spinning wheel, there mus 
be great accuracy, both in the velocity of the wheel, 
and in the muscular power exerted in drawing out the 
thread. This requires an effort of attention, which tlie 
human system cannot long maintain, and, of course, tlie 
iliread will frequently be uneven. But by means of 
machinery, both of these operatio:>s may be adjusted 
with mathematical accuracy ; and as machines have no 
nerves, they will be perfectly faithful to that adjustment. 
Thus we invariably see that the most delicate fabrics are 
those that are wrought by natural agents. Hence ma- 
chinery is necessarily used in the manufacture of such 
article? as require for their formation identity of result, 
such as screws, types, &c. 

5. By means of machinery, we are enabled to aeeu- 
mulate power. We thus exchange a continuous and 
small force, for a sudden and violent, one. Such is the 
case with the pile-driver, and the common beetle or mal- 
let, when used in combination with the wedge. 

6. By the same means we are enabled to exchange a 
short and irregular effort for a continuous and regular 
movemeni^ or to spread the action of a short, over a long 
period of time. This is done in clocks, watches, and 
other similar machinery. Here we spread the action of 
a minute, over a day, or a week, and with almost math- 
ematical accuracy. 

In consequence of the above mentioned application 
of machinery, various other advantages are realized in 
production. For instance ; there is frequently a great 
savmg of material, as in the change from making boards 
with the adze, to that of makbg them with the saw ; 
and agam die labor of natural agents is so much cheap- 
er, that many articles, which would otherwise have been 
worthless, are now deserving of attention, as they may 
now be profitably endowed with some form of value. 

I close these remarks, upon the use of natural agents, 
with an extract, very graphically describing the power 
of the steam engine, which has commonly been ascribed 
to Francis Jeffrey, Esquire, now Lord Jeffi-ey, of Ed- 
inburgh : « 
7 
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'^ It (the steam engine) has become a thing, stupen 
dous alike for its force and its flexibility ; for the prodi** 
gious power which it can exert ; and the ease, precision, 
and ductility with which it can be varied, distributed, and 
Mi^ applied. The trunk of an elephant, that can pick up a 
^^ pin or rend an oak, is as nothing to it. It can engrave 
a seal, and crush masses of obdurate metal before it ; 
draw out, without breaking, a thread as fine as a gossa- 
mer ; and lift up a ship of war, like a bauble in the air. 
It can embroider muslin, and forge anchors ; cut steel 
into ribands, and impel loaded vessels against the fury 
of the winds and waves. 

"It would be difiScult to estimate "the value of the 
benefits which these inventions have conferred upon the 
country. There is no branch of industry that has not 
been indebted to them, and in all the most material, they 
have not only widened most magnificently the field of its 
exertions, but multiplied, a thousand fold, the amount of 
its productions. It is our improved steam engine, that 
has fought the battles of Europe, and exalted and sus- 
tained, through the late tremendous contest, the political 
greatness of our land. It is the same great power, 
which enables us to pay our national debt, and to main- 
tain the arduous struggle in which we are still engaged, 
with the skill and capital of countries less oppressed with 
taxation. 

" But these are poor and narrow views of its impor- 
tance. It has increased, indefinitely, the mass of human 
comforts and enjoyments, and rendered cheap and acces- 
sible, all over die world, the materials of wealth and 
prosperity. It has armed the feeble hand of man, in 
short, with a power to* which no limits can be assigned ; 
completed the dominion of mind over the most refractory 
qualities o( matter ; and laid a sure foundation for all 
those future miracles of mechanical power, which are to 
aid and reward the labors of ^ft^r generations. " 
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SECTION IL 

OF PIYISION OF LABOR. 

We have shown that the productiTeness of human in« 
dustiy may be greatly increased by the discovery of the 
qualities and relations of things, and by the invention of 
instruments, by which those qualities may be applied and ' 
modified. In this manner, the power of man receives 
an almost incalculable augmentation. But this b not 
all. It is found that the result of human effort may be 
still further very greatly increased. Thus : supposing 
the agents of nature, and also their mode of application, 
to be known, and that a given number of men are about 
to perform an operation, they may make such arrange- 
ments among ^emselves, as will, in a given time, and 
with a given expenditure of labor, enable them to accom- 
plish a vastly greater result than could be accomplished 
without such arrangements. The mode, in which this is 
effected, is by division of labor. 
^ Division of labor is always, to some degree, employed 
f where different individuals are engaged in the different 
branches of human industry. Thus, labor is divided 
when different persons employ themselves in the several 
departments of discovery, application, and operation. 
Labor is still further divided, when those employed in' 
these great departments, are separated into distinct 
classes, each class devoting itself to the accomplishment 
of one particular object. Thus, one man mvestigates 
the laws of mechanics ; another, those of astronomy ; 
"I ^ and a third, those of vegetation. One man is devoted 
to the profession of the law ; and another, to that of 
medicine ; while each separate trade is employed in the 
creation of a particular product. By aU tliese divisions, 
it is manifest that the result of the whole is greatly in- 
creased. It is only the savage, that combines in his 
own person, in aU their departments, the character of 
philosopher, inventor, and operator. He approximates 
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to the civilized state, only in so far as he begins to con- 
fine himself to some particular calling. And it is always 
in the most advanced periods of civilization, that division y 
of labor is carried to its ultimate limits. ^ 

But, besides this, the different parts of any operation 
may be analyzed ; and to each part the whole labor 
of a single individual may be confined. Thus, the la- " 
bor of making a pin may be divided into wire drawi'^ig, 
wire straightening, pointing, heading, tinning, &c. In 
PoltticaT Economy, labor is said to be divided, just in 
so far as these several processes are assigned to separate 
operators. It is found, by experience, that such an ar- 
rangement increases the productiveness of human labor 
to an extent, which, to a person who had not examined 
the facts, would appear whoUy incredible. The princi- 
ples on which this increased productiveness of labor 
depends, are the following : 

1. Division of labor shortens the period, required for 
learning an operation. The more complicated the oper- % 
ation, the longer is the time necessary for acquiring the 
skill requisite to the performing of it successfully. But 
this time spent in learning, is useless to the operator and 
to society, only in so far as it is necessary to the crea- 
tion of the product. The longer the time necessary for 
learning an operation, the higher must be the wages of 
the operator, for the remainder of his life ; and also, of 
course, the greater must be the price of his products. 
If this can be lessened, the price of course will fall. 
Now, that this is lessened, by division of labor, is evi- 
dent from an obvious example. Suppose that a given 
process, say the making of nails, consists of seven oper- 
ations ; and that each of these operations required one 
year's practice, before it could be successfully perform- 
ed. Now, if seven men were to learn this occupation, 
and each one were obliged to learn every operation, the 
time required would be 7 X 7 = 49 years ^ whereas, if 
each of ttiem were required to learn but one, the time 
would be but 7 X 1 =7, or, the difference would be, 
49 — 7 = 42 years of human labor, or six sevenths of 
the whole time, which would thus be saved There 
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^rould be six years more of productive labor, in the lifo 
of each of these men ; and, as they had spent less time^ 
in acquiring their art, they could afibrd to exercise it for 
.bwer wages. 

1^ Besides, there is, intimately connected with this cause^ 
another, of considerable importance. Every one, in 
learning an art, must, by unskilfulness, destroy a consid* 
eralle portion of capital. And this amount of capital 
will be in proportion to the number of operations which 
he s obliged to learn. Thus, suppose that a man learns 
seven opei^ations, and, in learning each, destroys ten 
dollars' worth of capital, the amount wluch he will de* 
stroy, in acquirii^ his whole trade, will be 7 X 10=70. 
If he have to learn but one, it will be but ten dollars ; 
and thus, the difference wUl be 70 — 10 = 60 dollars, 
upon every such individual. A difference, so great as 
these two combined, when spread over the whole face 
of society, will have no mconstderable effect upon the 
annual nett revenue of a community. 

2. When one man performs all the operations required 
in a complicated process, muchjdmeis lost in passing 
froni oiae op eratioaJo another^ By division of labor, 
this loss is avoided. 

The effect of habit is known to every one. It ren- 
ders any operation easy, which is frequently repeated. 
The mind and the muscles become adapted to a partic- 
ular form of labor ; but, if that form of labor be sus- 
pended, and our attention be directed to another, it 
requires a considerable time before we can acquire a 
different habit^ and, in the mean time, the good effects 
of the preceding habit, are, to a considerable degree, 
lost. * Hence, he who is frequently passing from one 
occupation to another, is in the condition of him who is, 
during his whole life, farming habiis ; and never in the 
condition of him, who has the advantage of habits 
already formed. Besides, this long habit produces in 
the muscles a capacity for continued exertion. He who 
is in the habit of performing an operation, can perform 
it, without sensible fatigue, for several hours together. 
Every one who has ever sawed wood, or Used a spade 
7* 
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in a garden, is sensible of this fact. Now, all this ad- 
vantage is lost, hj frequently turning from one operation 
to another. 
. 3. Where complicated tools are to be used, and there 
/ is no division of labor, much time. is siLso lofltjn^adjust- 
ing them to the different kinds of work. By division 
of labor, this disadvantage is obviated. Suppose that 
nails, of different sizes, are to be made, and it is neces- 
sary lliat the machinery, in order to adapt it to the dif- 
ferent kinds of work, should be frequently adjusted ; the 
time so occupied produces nothing, and is lost. If, on 
the contrary, one machine is permanently used for the 
manufacture of nails of one particular size, all this loss 
is avoided. This is also more obvious, when the ad- 
justment involves expense ; as, for instance, when a fur- 
nace is used. If a furnace be heated, and then suffered 
to cool while the operator is performing some other la- 
bor, the fuel consumed, after he leaves it, and that which 
is used to bring it again to the requisite temperature, Site ■ 
a total loss, in addition to that of the time and labor re* 
quired in kindling the fire, and in waiting for the rise of 
temperature. By dividing the labor, so that one person 
shall be always employed at the furnace, whilst others 
are employed at other parts of the process, much capi- 
tal and labor will be saved. 

4. By constantly pursuing the same occupation, a 
degree of skill and dexterity is acquired, which greatly 
^-increases the productiveness of human labor. This ad- 
vantage is lost, by employing the same individual upon 
several operations. Adam Smith informs us, that a 
blacksmith, who occasionally makes nails, but whose 
whole business is not that of a nail-maker, can make but 
&om eight hundred to one thousand nails a day ; whilst 
a lad, who has nevsr exercised any other trade, can 
make upwards of twenty-three hundred a day. All who 
have been accustomed to visit manufactories, must have 
been surprised to observe the dexterity which is ac- 
quired, even by children, in" performing the operations 
in which they are exclusively engaged. It is probable 
tliat tlv3 performers of jugglery, or sleight-of-hand, de- 
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rive their skill almost entirely from this cause. They 
seldom perform more than a few operations, but by 
practising these, and these alone, for a great length of 
time, they at last attain to a proficiency, which, to a 
spectator, is incomprehensible. 

5. Division of labor suggests the contrivance of tools ) 
for the performance of the operation in whicli it is em- ^ 
ployed. 

The more completely any process is analyzed, the 
simpler must become the individual operations of which 
it is composed : and the simpler anjr operation is, the 
easier is it to contrive a tool, or an adjustment, by which 
it may be performed. Adam Smith mforms us, that, in 
the first steam engines, boys were constantly employed 
to open a communication between the boiler and cylin- 
der, according as the piston ascended or descended. 
One of these boys observed, that, by uniting the handle 
of the valve which opened this communication with an- 
other part of the machine, the valve would open and 
shut without his assistance, and leave him at liberty to 
play with his fellows. One of the most important im- 
provements of this machine was thus, by division of 
labor, brought withm the capacity of a playful boy. It 
would have been very difficult to invent machinery for 
the making of nails, when all the processes were con- 
sidered as a complicated whole. But after the several 
operations are divided, and are assigned to individuals 
separately, it becomes comparatively easy to construct 
an adjustment, by which any one of them, singly, could 
be performed. This is the first step in invention. But 
this is not all. After these several single instruments 
have been invented, the next step is to combine them 
together. This is the most finished efifort of mechanical 
genius. This is the principal difference between a tool 
and a machine. A tool performs one single operation ^ 
a machine combines several tiDoIs together, and accom- 
plishes either the whole, or a considerable part, of a 
complicated process. 

6. Every one, at all acquainted with manufacturing 
employments, must have observed, that some of the op« 
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erations in a given process, require greater muscular 
power, or greater skill, or greater dexterity than others. 
Some, for instance, can be performed only by the most 
experienced workmen, while others can be perfectly 
well performed by children. Now, by division of labor 
a manufacturer is enabled to employ, upon each opera- 
tion, precisely the labor adapted to it, and is obliged to 
pay for each portion of the labor no more than it is ac- 
tually worth. This must gready diminish the cost of 
production. Thus, the manufacture of pins is divided 
'mto ten different operations, and each operation employs 
one laborer. But some of those laborers are men ; 
others are women and children ; and their wages vary 
from six shillings to four and a half pence sterling a day. 
If the labor were not divided, one person must under- 
stand the whole process, and, therefore, must be em- 
ployed at the highest price of labor ; and hence, he 
must be paid at the rate of six shillings a day, for that 
part of the work which is worth only four and a half 
pence a day. Every one must see that this would 
gready increase the price of pins, and also occasion a 
great deficiency m labor. It is by tliis means, also, that 
occupation is provided for the weak and the aged, for 
females and for children, who would, otherwise, be una- 
ble to earn any thing. Thus, all the labor of the com- 
munity is rendered productive, and an immense amount 
is annually added to the revenue of a country. Nor is 
the gain to be estimated at simply what is thus earned. 
The whole community is thus acquiring those habits of 
industry and self-dependence, which are essential to its 
happiness and well-being, no less than to the rapid ac- 
cumulation of its capital. * 

* The following facts, respecting the manaiactnre of watches, illus* 
trate Tery forcibly the extent to which the division of labor may bo 
carried, and also the amount of value which may be conferred upon 
the cheapest substance by accumulated and high priced labor.* — 

A watch consists of 9^ pieces, and forty-three trades are employed 
in their construction ; the chain, whose length is eight inches, has 165 
links, each containing three plates and two pins, in all 825 pieces, and 
passes through fifteen hands, men, women, and children, of three 
trades, before it is complete : allowing them five hands in each trade. 
il5 penon9 &s4 employment in m«lung a watch. This extensive and 
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Nor are the benefits of the division of labor confined 
to mechanical processes. The results have been equally 
interesting, in those cases where this principle has been 
applied to intellectual labor. The effect of such a di« 
vision is seen in the following account, which I intro* 
duce here, not only because it very happily illustrates 
this whole subject, but also because it may suggest to 
scientific men, some other cases in which it may be 
again applied with similar benefit. 

During the period of the French revolution, the gov- 
ernment was desirous of producing a series of mathe- 
matical tables, in order to facilitate the extension of the 
decimal system, which had been recendy adopted 
They directed their mathematicians to construct such 
tables on the most extensive scale. The superintend- 
ence of the work was confided to M^Prony. It hap- 
pened that shortly after he had undertaken it, he opened, 
m a bookstore, Adam Smith's ^^ WealJ^ of Nations," 
and, by accident, turned to' tEe chapter on division of 
labor. The thought inomediately su^ested itself, that 
this might be adopted in the work in which he was en- 
gaged. He immediately followed out the su^estion, 
and arranged his plan accordingly. He divided the 
persons who were to execute the labor into three 
sections : 

Tke first HcHon was composed of five or six of the 
most eminent mathematicians of France. Their duty 
was to ascertain the analytical expressions which were 
most readily adapted to simple numerical calculation, and 
which could be performed by many individuals employed 
at the same time. The formulie on the use of which it 
had decided, were to be delivered to the second section. 

numerous indlTidaality will apply, more or less, to every manufac- 
tured article in every day use ; but no branch of mananctures will 
afford such an illustration of the yalue of labor. The iron of which 
the balance-spring is formed is valued at something less than a iar^ 
thing ; this produces an ounce of steel, worth i^d., which is drawn 
into 2,250 jrards of spring wire, and represents in the market £ 13 4s. ; j 
but still another process of hardening this originally farthing's woirth j 
of iron renders it workable into 7,650 balance-spVinffs, wnich wiU I 
realize, at the common price of 2a. 6d, each, X946 5#. &e effect of la 
bor alone. 
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7%e 9€eand seeHan consisted of seven or eight per* 
sons, of considerable acquaintance with mathematics, 
whose duty it was, to convert into numbers the formube 
put into their hands by the first section ; and then to 
deliver out these numbers to the members of the third 
section^ and to receive from them the finished calcula- 
tions. These they could verify without repeating the 
work. 

The third section consisted of sixty or eighty persons. 
They received the numbers from the second section, 
and, using notUng more than addition and subtraction, 
returned to that section the finished tables. Nine- 
tenths of this class had no knowledge of arithmetic be- 
yond its first two rules ; and itvis remarkable that these 
were usually found more correct in their calculations, 
than those who possessed a more extensive knowledge 
of the subject. The extent of the labor, which was 
thus executed in a remarkably short space of time, may 
be estimated, when it is stated that the tables thus 
formed are computed to occupy seventeen large folio 
volumes. And yet we see that the greatest part of the 
labor was actually accomplished by persons who might 
be employed at very small expense, and who could do 
the work assigned them, as perfectly as those whose 
labor was the most expensive.''^ 

We thus see the manner in which the productiveness 
of human labor may be increased. 1st. By discover- 
ing the various agents of nature which God has created 
for our benefit; 2d. By applying these agents to the 
service of man ; 3d. By so arranging and adjusting hu« 
man industry, that the labor necessary to be employed, 
may operate with the greatest possible advantage. In 
one or other of these methods, must every improvement 
in the physical condition of mankind operate. And 
civilization advances just in proportion as all of them 
combined are brought to bear upon the work of produc- 
tion ; that is, of creation of objects of desire, in other 
words, of means for human happiness. 

• Babbage on Economy of Machinery. 
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SECTION ni- 

LIMITATIONS TO THE DIVISION OF LABOR, BOTH 
INDIVIDUAL AND NATIONAL. 

We now proceed to another branch of the subject ; 
the Limitations of the Divisions of Labor. These 
may be considered in reference to individuals, and to 
nations. In so far as the inditfidiml is concerned, 
these limitations arise from three causesi 1st. The 
JVb^iire of the process; 2d. Deficiency of Capital; 
and 3d. Demand. 

/^ 1 . From the nature of the Process. Every process 
can be analyzed into its ultimate elements ; that is, into 
the various simple processes of which it is composed. 
Thus in pin-making the straightening of the wire is one 
operation, the cutting it into equal lengths is another, 
the sharpening of the points is another, the heading 6f 
the pin is another, &c. But when we have reduced the 
j operation to its simple elements, we can proceed no 
' further. Hence, here is our necessary limit ; for it is 
5 1JO division of labor to employ two men to perform pre- 
j eisely the same operation. Hence an establishment, 
^ which carries division to this limit, will be able, from 
what has been said, to undersell another which does 
not carry it to the same degree of perfection. And 
hence, in establishing a manufactory, it is important so 
to adjQst the number and kind of workmen, that, when 
the different operations of a process have been assigned 
to different persons, these persons may be in such pro* 
j portions as exactly and fully to employ each other. 
The more perfectly this is accomplished, the greater 
will be the economy. And, this having been once as- 
certained, it is also evident that the establishment cannot 
be successfully enlarged, unless IT employ~liiuT!iples of 
itBB^number of workmen. 

^^^^ "57 Division of labor may be limited bydefideney of 
Copttol. Division of labor, in manufactures, cannot 
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be carried on, uoless the proprietor have sufiScient capi- 
tal to employ, at the same time, all the persons neces- 
sary to such a division, and to keep them so employed, 
until the proceeds of their work enable him to furnish 
them again with fresh material. This is, of ^eOtirse, a 
considerable outlay, and supposes a considerable accum- 
ulation of the proceeds of pre-exerted industry. Hence, 
in a poor or in a new country, there can be but little 
division of labor. No one has more than enough capi- 
ial to employ himself, and, perhaps, one or two labor- 
ers ; and hence, each individual performs all the opera- 
tions of each process, and frequently those of several 
processes. The same individual is the farrier, black- 
smith, cutler, and, perhaps, wheelwright, for a whole 
settlement. To illustrate this by a single instance : If 
a nailer be able to purchase no larger amount of iron 
and coal than he can use in the manufacture of nails in 
a day, he must perform all the parts of the process him- 
self ; and, of course, must labor very disadvantageously. 
As soon, however, as he is able to double his capital, 
he may employ another person to work with him, and 
tliey may then introduce a division of labor. When be 
has tripled his capital, he may employ another workman, 
and carry his division still further. He may thus go on 
until he has reduced the process to its simplest elements. 
When he has gone thus far, the accumulation of bis 
annual capital will enable him to invest something in 
fixed capital. He will thus be able to purchase some 
of the simpler machines, by which some of the parts ot 
ills process may be executed. To these he will add 
others, as he advances in wealth, until his accumulated 
means enable him to combine them into one*fnachine, 
for completing the whole process. Thus he becomes 
a manufacturer, and derives the larger part of his rev- 
enue, from the use of his fixed capital. At every step 
his gains will be greater, and at the same time the price 
of his product will become less. It is not pretended 
that all these changes always, or frequently, take place 
within the lifetime of a single individual. The pro- 
gress of society is not generally so rapid. Yet they 
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sometimes occur in the manner which I have stated. I 
give the illustration, to show the tendency of things, 
and the power of accumulated capital. But, whether 
the resuhs are comprised in the lifetime of one, two, or 
three individuals, the principle is the same. 
/ 3. Division of labor may be limited by the demand 
for^he article produced. Suppose that, in a given dis* 
frict, there is a demand for one hundred pounds of nails 
per day, and that these can be made by two men. If 
three men could, by division of labor, make two hun- 
dred pounds per day, there would be but small gain, 
either to the workmen or to the public ; because these 
men would, of course, lie jrfle half of the time, and for 
this time they must be paid, as well as for the time in 
which they were employed. Or, if they did not lie 
absolutely idle, that portion of their time, which was 
employed on other labor, would be of comparatively 
small value ; and they, by attending to other business, 
would lose the ^skill which complete division of labor 
confers ; and which is one of its principal benefits. The 
case is still stronger, if we take into view the fact, that 
division of labor supposes a large investment of fixed 
capital, and that those who are educated to any manufac- 
turing business, can rarely employ themselves upon any 
thing else. K the laborers at any of our manufactories 
were employed only half the time, their wages must be 
doubled ; for their families must be supported, one day 
as well as another, and thus the interest of the whole 
investment must be charged upon half the quantity of 
product. These causes, together with the loss of skill 
m workmen, would more than double the price of prod- 
ucts, and- would, of necessity, carryback the division 
of labor to its less perfect state. 

But this demand must depend upon several circum* 
stances. The most important of these are the following : 
1 . The number of the consumers. When the number 
of inhabitants is small, as in -a newly settled country, or 
in an isolated situation, the demand must, of course, 
correspond^ to their number. One hundred men will re- 
quire but one tenth as many hats or shoes as one thou- 
8 
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sand meD. It is on this account that wealth accumulates 
most rapidly on navigable waters, because the market of 
the producers is not limited to themselves, but may be 
easily extended to other places. 

2. By the wealth of the inhabitants. Demand does 
not signify simple desire for an article, but desire for it, 
combined with the ability and willingness to give for it 
what will remunerate the producer. Hence, the greater 
the ability, in a given population, to remunerate the pro- 
ducer, the greater will be the demand. The demand 
for hats, in a population of one thousand men, would be 
limited to those persons in that population who were able 
to buy a hat. The larger ^ke proportion of such indi- 
viduals, the better it would be for the hatter, and for 
every other producei^^ "Hence we see, that every indi- 
vidual is interested in (he prosperity of every other indi- 
vidual in the community. J^ 

3. By the cost of the article. The greater the cost 
of the product, the smaller will be the number of per- 
sons who are able to purchase it. Hence, the less will 
be the demand ; and hence, also, the less opportunity 
will there be for division of labor. And, besides, the 
greater the cost of the article, the greater amount of 
capital is required in order to produce it by division of 
labor. Hence, this cause operates in two ways to pre- 
vent the employment of this means of effecting the re- 
duction of price. Thus, if a community consist of one 
thousand men, and of these, one hundred be worth one 
thousand dollars per year ; four hundred be worth five 
hundred dollars ; and the remainder be worth but two 
bundrecl and fifty dollars per year ; and an article be 
produced within the reach of only the first of these class- 
es, it can have but one hundred purchasers ; if it come 
within the reach of the second class, it will have five 
hundred ; and if it come within the reach of the third 
class, It will have one thousand purchasers. Hence it 
is, that division of labor is but sparingly used in the 
manufacture of rich jewelry, and in articles of expensive 
luxury ; while it is so universally used in the production 
of all articles of common use. Hence we see, that the 
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benefits of the use of natural agents and of division of 
hbor, are vastly greater and more important to the mid* 
dling and lower classes, than to the rich. These means 
of increased production, reduce the cost of the neces- 
saries and of the essential conveniences of life to the 
lowest rate, and, of course, bring them, as far as possi* 
ble, within the reach of all. 

4. By facilities of transportaiian. This is evident, 
from what has been said. The cost of an article de- 
pends not only on the cost of its original production, 
but also upon the cost necessary to bring it to the con- 
-sumer. Coal may be very cheap at a coal mine, but if 
it must be borne on the shoulders of men to the consu- 
mer, it would, at a few miles from the mine, become so 
dear, that no one would be able to use it. The demand 
would be so small, that there would be no profit either in 
ifivesting capital in the machinery, or in employing di- 
vision of labor to raise it from the mine. But if horses 
be used to transport it to the consumer, the demand 
will increase. Again, if, for horses, canals and railroads 
be substituted, it will become cheap, and the demand 
will increase still more ; and, with every such improve- 
ment, that circle of consumption expands, of which the 
mine is the centre. The same principle applies to man- 
ufactures, specially those of iron or heavy ware, and it 
applies just in proportion as transportation forms a large 
or small part of the cost to the consumer. And thus, 
in general, we see the principle on which facilities for 
internal communication improve the condition of both 
the other branches of industry. For this reason, the 
price of land and grain, rises in a district through which 
a canal or a railroad passes ; and, for the same reason, 
manufactories may at one time be successfully established 
in situations where they at another time would have been 
useless, if not ruinous to the proprietor. And, still more 
generally, we see the manner in which all the branches 
of labor assist each other. A railroad or a canal can 
never profitably be constructed in a country where there 
is nothing to be transported. But where agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce are productive, and Jience 
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require a large amount of transportation, there, these 
facilities are immediately in demand. Were Liverpool 
and Manchester to decline, of what use would be the 
railroad between them ? And, on the other hand, the 
railroad between them, by reducing the cost of all arti* 
cles bought and sold, diminishes the cost of living in 
both places, enables the producer to come into market 
with greater advantages, increases the profit in all kinds 
of industry,^ facilitates the accumulation of capital, and 
thus adds greatly to the annual revenue of both cities. 

II. I have thus far considered the division of labor as 
it exists among the inhabitants of the same place, and in 
the same situation. The same principle, however, ap- 
plies to people of different districts. Here it is not 
merely a matter of choice, but, in a great measure, of 
necessity ; that is, it is required by the very conditions 
of our being. 

It is manifest, that the different portions of the same 
country possess different facilities for producing the ob- 
jects of human desire. No district possesses advantages 
for producing every thing ; but abnost every district 
possesses peculiar facilities for producing something. 
Now, natural advantages are clearly nothing more than 
means of increased productiveness of labor in the crea- 
tion of any particular product. If one soil will produce 
forty bushels of wheat to the acre, with the same labor 
that another will produce twenty, the labor upon the first 
is twice as productive as that upon the second ; that is, 
the owner of the one has a machine by which he can, 
with the same labor, produce twice as much as his 
neiglibor. But perhaps the soil which will produce only 
twenty bushels of wheat, will produce forty bushels of 
corn per acre, while the other soil will produce only 
twenty. This second soil is, therefore, an instrument 
which gives a double productiveness to labor in the rais- 
ing of corn. Now, it is manifest, that if each one de- 
votes himself to the production of that for which nature 
has given him peculiar facilities, his amount of produc- 
tion will be greater, he will himself be richer, and the 
whole community will be supplied at a diminished cost. 
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Suppose that each occupied twenty acres, and each pro- 
duced the crop for which he bad the greater advantages ; 
the result would be 20X40sb800 of wheat, and the 
same of corn ; =s800 bushels of wheat and 800 of com. 
Suppose, again, they divided their crops, and each ap- 
propriated ten acres to wheat and ten to corn ; the result 
would be, 10X40 srr 400 of wheat, and 10X20^300 of 
corn ; and 10X40 = 400 of com, and 10X20==: 200 of 
wheat ; that is 600 of wheat and 600 of com ; that is, 
there would be 600 instead of 800 bushels of each 
raised, and the loss to both, and to the community, 
would be 200 bushels of each a year. By so - much 
would they both be poorer than by devoting themselves 
wholly to that product for which each had the greatest 
natural advantages. 

Or, to take another case. Suppose one district rich 
in soil, and adapted to the production of wheat, but level 
and far inland, and, therefore, unadapted, by position, 
and want of the proper natural agents, to the production 
of manufactures ; and another district, on the sea-board, 
hilly and sterile, adapted to manufactures, but unadapted 
to the cujlure of wheat. On the first, with one day's 
labor, a man may raise two bushels of wheat, but could 
produce but four yards of cloth. On the o^her, by the 
same labor, a man can produce twelve yards of cloth, 
but can raise but one bushel of wheat. Now, it is man- 
ifest, that by each district's devoting its labor to that 
kind of production, for which it has the greatest natural 
facilities, the production of the whole country will be 
increased. It is also evident, that a man in the wheat 
district will provide himself with cloth at a cheaper rate, 
by raising wheat, and procuring cloth by exchange, than 
by manufacturing it himself ; and on the other hand, that 
the manufacturer will provide himself with wheat, at a 
much cheaper rate, by making cloth, than by raising 
wheat himself. Thus, by this form of division of labor, 
the productive power of both is increased ; their desires 
are gratified at the expense of less labor ; and thus, both 
are rendered richer and happier. 

All thb seems obvious, if only the several districts 
8* 
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of the same countrj be compared. And it is obyious, 
because every one perceives that God has bestowed upon 
different districts, of the same couotrj, different advan* 
tages, which it is for the interest of that country that 
each district should improve to the utmost. But every 
one may see, that the same principles apply to different 
nations inhabiting the different quarters of the globe. 
The separauon of the earth into warring nations, is noth- 
ing but the arbitrary work of roan ; it alters neither the 
qualities nor the relations which God has given to things, 
nor tk3 laws under which he has constituted man. If a 
man own a farm, of which one part is suited only to 
tillage, and another part only to grazing, and be divide 
it, and sell the pasture land to his neighbor ; this does 
not alter the nature of the soil. Will it not be just as 
profitable to appropriate each part to the purpose for 
which God designed it, after the purchase, as before ? 

Every man needs, for the gratification of his innocent 
desires, nay, for his conveniences and even necessaries, 
the productions of every part of the globe. To be 
convinced of this, we have only to enumerate the arti* 
cles which furnish our houses, the food that covers our 
tables, and the raiment which clothes our bodies. How 
greatly would all our means of happiness be diminished, 
were we deprived of the iron, the- furs, and the hemp of 
the North ; the coffee, teas, sugar, rice, fruits, and spi- 
ces of the South ; or the wool, the wheat, and the man- 
ufactures, of temperate climates. Every one must be 
convinced that the happiness of every man is increased 
in proportion as he is furnished with the greatest number 
of these objects of desire ; and furnished with them, in 
their greatest perfection, and at the cheapest rate. 

But, it is evidently the will of our Creator, that but 
few of these objects, every one of which is necessary 
to the happiness of every individual, should be produced 
except in particular districts. Others, if they can be 
produced in several places, can be produced much more 
cheaply, and in greater perfection, in some places, than 
in others. Every part of the globe possesses peculiar 
advantages for the production of something ; but no part 
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S assesses adrantages for the production of every tbiog. 
ence, we see, on the principle illustrated above, that 
the annual production of the globe will be greatest ; that 
is, there will be the largest amount falling annually to 
the share of every individual ; that is, every individua' 
will be richer and happier, when each portion of the 
globe devotes itself to the creation of those products for 
which it has the greatest natural facilities. If a man in 
New York can produce, by one day's labor, one hun« 
dred pounds of flour, but could not produce more than 
one ounce of coffee ; and a man in Cuba can produce 
twenty-five pounds of coffee, but cannot produce more 
than one pound of flour, and they exchange, as we have 
before seen they must exchange, labor for labor : the 
one will produce, by a day's labor, twenty-five pounds 
of coffee, instead of an ounce ; and the other, one bun* 
dred pounds of flour, instead of a pound . Is not this 
better than for the New York farmer to raise his coffee 
in a hot-house, at the expense of a day's labor for an 
ounce ; and the West Indian to raise bis wheat on the 
mountains, at the expense of a day's labor for a pound. 
Such are the advantages of that division of labor sug-* 
gested by geographical position. 

And the final cause of all this is evident. God in- 
tended thanBfeiM&ouM'^irve together in friendship and 
harmony. By thus multiplying indefinitely their wants, 
and creating only in particular localities, the objects by 
which those wants can be supplied, he intended to make 
them all necessary to each other ; and thus to render it 
no less the interest, than the duty of every one, to live 
in amity with all the rest. 

Nor is the application of this principle confined to 
geographical localities. The simple fact that a nation 
possesses facilities, be they either natural or acquired, 
for creating any product at a cheaper rate than any 
other natipn, is a reason why^at nation should devote 
itself to the creation of that product ; and why another 
nation should, for the same reason, improve its own 
peculiar advantages. Thus, there are certain states of 
society, and a certain amount of accumulation of cap* 
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ital, roost favorable to the creatioR of certain products^ 
A natioD in this state, and with this accumiilatioD, can 
furnish these products cheaper than her neighbors ; and 
this is a reason they should purchase them of her. 
Could not one of our old States supply one of the new 
States with manufactures, cheaper than the new State 
could produce them itself ? And is not this a reason 
why the new State should procure them by exchange, 
rather than by direct production ? Is it not cheaper for 
an Indian to buy a rifle of an European, than to attempt 
to make one for himself ? 

This is, however, by no means to assert that such 
arrangements and relations are to be permanent. As 
a country accumulates fixed capital, it creates its own 
facilities for creating almost every kind of manufactured 
product. One nation will naturally begin to do this at 
the same point of accumulation at which another began 
to do it. And the way in which to arrive at this point 
the soonest, is to become rich as fast as possible ; that 
is, to buy as cheap as we can, or, in other words, to 
procure, annually, as many objects of desire as possible, 
for a given amount of labor. A tribe of Indians would 
much sooner be able to make rifles for itself, by pur- 
chasing, at first, rifles of an European, than by deter- 
mining that it would never use rifles, until it could man- 
ufacture them for itself. As the use of a rifle would 
render industry more productive, and thus render the 
tribe richer, it would bring them one step nearer to that 
degree of accumulation, at which they might begin to 
make rifles for themselves. But the resolution not to 
purchase of others, would have no such tendency, inas- 
much as it would do nothing whatever towards accum- 
ulating production ; but would, on the contrary, shut 
them out from the very means offered them for most 
rapidly benefiting their condition. 

ffo sum up what has been said. It will be seen that 
production will be increased ;^ that is, men will be 
richer, and therefore may be happier, as the following 
conditions are complied with : 

1. As the laws of nature, designed by our Creator 
for our benefit, are understood ; 
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2. As tl|e means are devised for availing ourselves, 
in the most successrul manner, of the utility of these 
laws ; 

3. As the human labor necessary to be expended, is 
so arranged as, with a given expenditure, to produce the 
greatest and most perfect result ; and 

4. As the inhabitants of the earth, in different locali- 
ties, devote themselves most exclusively to the produc- 
tion of those objects of desire, for the production of 
which they have received, either direct]^ or indirectly, 
from their Creator,, the greatest facilities. 

Or, still more generally, production will be abundant ; 
that is, man will enjoy the means of physical happiness, 
in proportion to his individual industry, both of body 
and mind ; and to the degree of harmony and good 
feeling which exists between the individuals of the same 
society ; and also between tiie different societies them- 
selves. 




SECTION IV. 



EFFECTS OF THE INCREASED PRODUCTIVENESS OF 
HUMAN INDUSTRY. 
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This subject has been already so frequently alluded 
to, and all the points on which it depends, so distinctly 
stated, that it will not be necessary to examine it so 
fully, as might otherwise be required. 

The result of industry applied to capital is product, 
value J or the means of gratifying human desire. The 
result of increased productiveness of human industry, is, 
with the same labor, increased product, value, or means 
of gratifying human desire. That is, in general, in- 
creased productiveness is equivalent to increased means 
of human happiness. This simple statement would 
*^v^ seem sufficient tc explain the whole subject. In order. 
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however, to obviate any objectiOQs that may arise, we 
will proceed to show its practical operation, by several 
illustrations. 
Vw Take the case of a single individual. Suppose a 
man, by the sam€ amouit of labor that he spent last 
year, to be able this year to create twice as much value. 
Suppose that a farmer has twice as large a harvest; 
that is, that his instrument is twice as good this year as 
it was last year. The result is, he will be able to 
satisfy the desire which that product gratifies, twice as 
abundantly as he did last year. He will have more to 
exchange with other producers, and hence he will be 
able to gratify other desires more abundantly. He will 
be able to make exchanges which were before out of his 
power ; hence, he will be able to add to his mode of 
living, new means of happinesSb And, on the other 
hand, as he is able to make exchanges with others with 
whom it was before impossible, others, in return, are 
able to avail themselves of his product or means of hap- 
piness, who were before unable to do so. Hence, he 
is not only happier himself; but the very means, by 
which he becomes so, render him the instrument of 
. greater happiness to others. (Hence, it is a benefit t o a 
wh^^ neighborhood, fw a single member of it honestly 
to become rich. In other words, increased productive- 
ness, in one branch of labor, increases productiveness 
in every branch of labcn*. 

Let us call this first individual A, and suppose that 
before the productiveness of his labor had been m- 
creased, he exchanged with another individual, B., on 
equal terms. If the labor of A and B were 10 per 
day, they would exchange with each other at the rate of 
10 for 10. But, suppose now, that by some new in- 
vention, A'a labor produced 20 per day. He would 
offer to exchange on the same terms as before, but he 
would ofier 20, and expect from B, 20 in return. But, 
in consequence of the inferior productiveness of B's 
labor, he would not \m able to purchase so much ; he 
could afibxd to buy only 10, as before. A, therefore, 
n order to induce him to exchange, that is, to buy 
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would abate his price ; that is, would offer to exchange 
on better terms, and would offer him at the rate of 20 
for id, or in some such proportion. What B would not 
purchase at the rate of 10 for 10, he might be willing to 
purchase at the rate of 15 for 20. Thus, we see, ihej 
would, in this case, dnre the benefit between them. 
But let the labor of B now be increased in productive- 
ness, so that it shall be equal to that of A ; that is, be 
also at the rate of 20 pee day. They will now exchange 
at the same rate as before ; that 's, at the rate of 20 for 
20, with this difference, that for one dav's labor, they 
will both have twice as many objects of desire as be- 
fore, or as many objects of desire, with half a day's la- 
bor ; diat is, both will be twice as rich as before. Thus, 
the increased productiveness of B, is now a benefit to 
A, inasmuch i& he now receives 20 for 20, when, be- 
fore, he only received 15 for 20. Now it needs but a 
little reflection to perceive, that the case of A and B, 
is the case of the whole community. 

But the case is made still stronger, when the effect 
of competition is taken into the account. Let the pro* 
ductiveoess of labor in any department be ever so great, 
where labor and capital are free, competition will always 
reduce profit in one department to the same average per 
cent, that it affords in other departments. Hence, let 
the productiveness of labor and capital, in any one mode 
of employment, be ever so great ; interest and wages, 
in that employment, will be no higher than they are, 
other things being equal, in other employments. That 
is, while the capitalist and the laborer receive the same 
interest and wages as the rest of the community ; in other 
words, while the community pay no more for this capi- 
tal and labor than they pay for any other, they receive a 
greater amount of value in exchange, and, as much 
more, as the productiveness of that labor and capital 
has been iacreased. Thus, capital and labor in the cot- 
ton manufacture is not better paid, upon an average, than 
m other modes of investment and industry. If it were, 
capital and labor would flow into it, until the equilibrium 
was restored. But, while this is the fact, we obtain a 
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yard of cotton cloth for one fourth the price, or at one* 
fourth of the labor, at which we formerly obtained it ; 
that is, we receive four times as much as formerly, in 
return for what we pay for the cost and labor of making 
cotton cloth. And thus, over the whole world, every 
instance of increased productiveness, whether it be from 
the use of natural agents, or from the division of labor, 
whether in our own country, or in another country, if we 
choose to avail ourselves of it, enables every man, by 

Eaying the producer the same as before, to procure a 
irger amount of value ; that is, of objects for the grat- 
ification of desire ; that is, enables every man to become 
both richer and happier. 

The above remarks will, I hope, be sufficient to il* 
lustrate the general principle. As, however, there are 
several consequences resulting from increased produc- 
tiveness of human labor, especially from the use and 
improvement of natural agents, which seem at first view 
to be at variance with what we have here advanced, it 
may be necessary to pursue the results somewhat more 
minutely, and to consider the objection commonly made, 
that the use of labor-saving machinery is prejudicial to 
the interests of the laboring classes. 

It may, however, be here premised, that the objection 
made against natural agents, is not to their use, but to 
their improvement. Men object to the use of a spinning 
jenny^ but not to the use of a spinning uheel. They 
dislike a rake by horse potoer^ but do not dislike a rake* 
But every one must see, that this sort of objection, if it 
be founded in truth, is by no means sufficiently exten- 
sive. A spinning wheels or a hand loom, or a hand 
rake, is a labor-saving machine ; and it involves the use 
I of natural agents, just as truly as a spinning jenney^ a 
power loom, or a horse rake. If the use of natural 
agents be injurious, we should abandon them altogether, 
and spin, and weave, and rake, with our fingers. But 
if this would be unwise, and it be conceded that we 
must use natural agents, in some form or other, why not 
use the best that we can procure ; that is, the best that 
^od has given us ? If, as all must allow, the use of 
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tbem, up to a certain point, has coDferred an incalcub- 
ble benefit, what reason have we to suppose, that addu 
tional improvement in the use of them will not confer 
still additional benefit. 

But, passing this, I proceed to consider the effects of 
increased productiveness of labor, both upon Producen 
and Consumers. i 

I. The effects of natural agenis upon Pegducbes. 

These are either immediate^ or uUimate. 

1. Immediate. It is said that everj impronemeni is 
machinery enables the work to be done by fewer labor* 
ers, and hence many persons are thrown out of employ* 
ment ; and that every change in the manner of labor, 
deprives many persons of the use of that skill, which is 
their whole means of subsistence. 

So far as change in the manner of labor is concerned, 
but little need be said, as this is but a temporary incon« 
venience. If a new kind of work is to be done, some 
persons must learn to do it, and must be paid for learn* 
jng. If a man do not choose to learn it, although he 
would be paid for learning it, and be supported by his 
labor, after he has learned it, it is his own fault. He 
may quarrel with his own obstinacy, but he has nothing 
else to blame. Nor is the simple change of employ- 
ment a peculiar hardship. Few men pass through life, 
without, at some time or other, materially modifVing 
their mode of employment, from choice, instead of irom 
necessity. 

The main difficulty, therefore, which is supposed to 
result from the use of improved methods of production, 
is, that they employ a less number of laborers ; and, 
hence, that many laborers are thrown out of employ* 
ment. 

In reply to this it might Wasked, what is the testH v 
mony of facts, in this case. \J!mprovements in machine j 
ry have been going on, ever since the creation. H&9>^ 
the demand for labor diminished ? Improvements have 
been made in particular districts. Have the laborers 
been, by these means, driven away ; or, on the contra* 
9 
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Tjy are not these the very districts, to which laborers 
inevitably resort for employment f 

But, aside from this, let us examine the assertion, that 
some laborers are thrown out of employment. Let us, 
however, first endeavor to ascertain how great the evil is. 

1 . It is not universal. The improved mode of pro- 
duction always requires some labor, and, of course, a 
portion of those formerly employed must still find em- 
ployment. To these, there results no other disadvan- 
tage, than that of a change in the mode of employment ; 
but with the meliorating circumstances of higher wag^ 
and less fatiguing labor. 

2. It is, by necessity, gradual. Improvements in 
machinery are made by slow degrees. Although the 
total change may show a greatly increased productive- 
ness of labor, yet no one single change is often, of it- 
self, great enough to produce a great change in the de- 
mand for laborers. Again : Let the change be ever so 
great, it cannot be introduced at once, over a whole na- 
tion. Hence, its efifects will be, at first, to reduce the 
wages of those engaged in the former methods of manu- 
facturing. The consequence will be, that no new la- 
borers will learn the trade. This will tend to keep up 
the wages of those who remain in it. And, lastly : If 
a new instrument is to be employed, there must be an 
additional number of men employed to manufacture it. 
This will, of course, require an additional number of 
laborers, who must be withdrawn from other employ- 
ments. This will tend to raise the price of labor, and, 
of course, either to furnish employment for those who 
wish to leave the former occupation, or else to keep up 
the wages of those who choose to remain in it. 

3. The infelicity here spoken of, is no other than that 
which belongs to the tenure of all property whatsoever. 
Skill and labor, as well as capital, are always liable, in 
the revolutions of society, to depreciate in value,' or even 
to become worthless. ^^ Riches make to themsehea 
wings, and flee away." The wisdom of man, since the 
creation, has never yet discovered any link strong enough 
to connect a human being, indissolubly, with any sublu- 
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Diry •possession. The hborer, therefore, in this case. 
holds bis property precisely as any other man holds 
aiid is subject to no peculiar hardship. 

Let us however proceed to consider the uUimate £f* 
fecU of increased productiveness upon producers. 

1. The pmrfiififlr sfiiirftg with tfitt j-esi of the commu- 
nity id the benefit derived from increased productiveness ; 
that is, if he earn the same wages as before, he is richer ; 
and, if he earn less, he is less poor than he would have 
bsen, if no such change had taken place. That is to 
say, money, or, in other words, a given amount of labor^ 
is capable of procuring for him a greater amount of oh* 
jects of desire, than before. 

2. From this increased productiveness, there must be, 
throughout the whore community, an increased demand 
jor labor. Suppose a community of one hundred men 
to acquire, by their labor and capital, every year, just 
enough to support themselves, after defraying the ex- 
penses of their several establishments. So long as this 
state of things continued, there would be no increased 
demand for laborers ; for there would be no additional 
capital with which to maintain them. The young must 
therefore emigrate, or else there will be a competition 
among laborers for work, and thus wages will fall. But, 
suppose, that by some new mode of increased produc- 
tfveness, the capital be increased in a single year, twen- 
ty-five per cent., there will then be a demand for the in- 
dustry of a greater number, say twenty-five additional 
laborers ; since this additional capital can produce noth- 
ing, unless it be united with labor. If there be not 
twenty-five additional laborers to be immediately pro- 
cure^ wages must rise, because there will be a compe- 
tition^mong capitalists for labor ; and children and per- 
sons, who with the former prices could earn notUng, 
wi.l now be employed. And, if the demand for labor, 
arising from this increase of capital, could not be thus 
supplied, those engaged in less profitable employment in 
other districts, and other countries, would come in to 
supply the deficiency. Such is always seen to be the 
fact. Population follows capital. It goes where capi- 
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tal goes, aod it coDcentrates where capital accumulates, 
and it retires when capital retires. And hence, in a 
whole country, where the number of inhabitants is limit* 
ed, the increase of capital must raise the rate of wages. 
And hence, by just so much as increased productive* 
ness of labor increases the amount of capital, it must 
also tend to raise the price of labor throughout a whole 
country. That is to say, the obvious tendency of tbe 
use of natural agents is, to increase the wages of labor- 
ers in general. 

3. But, tbe tendency of the use of machinery is to 
increase the wages of laborers, in that very department 
of industry, in which they are employed. The reason 
for this is obvious. Reduction of price produces an 
additional demand, more than sufficient to compensate 
for the diminished amount of labor necessary for the 
creation of the particular product. That this must al- 
ways be tbe case, can, I think, be conclusively shown. 

Suppose that with the present machinery, one himdred 
men are able to manufacture cotton cloth at fifty cents 
per yard, and that the amount which they produce is 
precisely sufficient to supply the wants of the district for 
which they labor. At this price, no consumers, but 
those worth one thousand dollars per year, can afford to 
purchase cotton cloth, and, of course, the demand is 
limited exclusively to them. Suppose now, that im- 
proved machinery enables fifty men to manufacture as 
large an amount of cotton cloth as one hundred men 
could manufacture before, and the consequence is, that 
cotton clota is sold at twenty-five cents per yard. It is 
evideiu, that if the demand be precisely doubled, there 
will be wanted just as many laborers as before ; so that 
their Condition will be in no manner altered, exc^t by 
change of labor with its correspondent advantages, and 
the gradual rise of wages, spoken of above. And, it 
is also evident, that every degree of increase of demand, 
beyond whtU is sufficient to prodwe this equilibrium 
must be for the benefit of those engaged in this sort of 
kibor. 

But 't is evident; for several reasons, that the reduc- 
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don of price one half, must more than double the de« 
mand for cotton cloth. Thus, when the price was fifty 
cents per yard, only those consumers who were worth 
one thousand dollars per year, could purchase cotton 
cloth ; and the sale was, of course, limited to them. 

But mrw that it is at twenty-five cents, the class worth 
only five hundred dollars per year is just as able to pur- 
cliase it, as those worth one thousand were formerly. 
Now, if this class were only of the same number as that 
worth one thousand, the demand would be doubled, and, 
of course, the laborer would suffer no injury. But the 
fact is, that the class worth five hundred dollars, is three 
or four times as large as that worth one thousand. 
Hence, by all this difference, the laborer is the gainer, 
and a larger number of laborers is required. But this is 
not all. There are various classes, between those worth 
one thousand dollars and those worth five hundred dol- 
lars ,' who are now able to purchase the article, as, those 
of nine hundred, eight hundred, seven hundred, and six 
hundred, each one of them being larger than the class 
of first purchasers. All these unite to increase the de- 
mand for this kind of labor. And again : The class 
worth one thousand dollars will now use a much largei 
amount of cotton cloth than formerly ; and cotton cloth 
will now be used for purposes to which it could never 
before have been appropriated, and it will supersede tho 
use of many articles, with which it could never before 
have come into competition. All this is to be added to 
the benefits conferred, by the introduction of machinery, 
or by increasing the productiveness of labor, upon the 
laborers in this particular department. Every one must 
see ])iat this benefit, thus resulting fi-om increase of de- 
mand, which is the thing now under consideration, is ab- 
solutely incalculable. 

It may be said, that this is an exaggerated case. 1 

nswer : The case is not given for-the sake of accuracy 
in numbersj but for the sake of illustrating a manifest 
tendency. And, that, in this respect it is accurate, the 
whole history of manufactures bears ample testimony. 
Compare those states of society 4n which machinery is 
9* 
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/ not used, with those in which it is used, and inquire in 
' which of them the wages of the laborer are higher, and 
in which his habitation dbplays the greater number of 
comforts, and in which his shelf is covered with the 
greater number of books. Examine the statistics of 
. a particular branch of manufacture, and inquire in what 
\ period there has been, in proportion to the whole 
\ population, the greatest number of laborers required in 
\ that particular manufacture. Has this demand for this 
I particular kind of labor been greater in the period when 
I natural agents and machinery have been used, or in that 
I in which they have not been used? The answer to 
{these questions is given in the history of the progress of 
/the cotton manufacture, the manufacture of books, of 
I naib, of pins, and every other article of common use : 
j and such articles alone are of any consequence in such 
i an estimate. This shows that the above illustration is 
frtie, so far as it teaches the tendency, which is all that is 
necessary in the present case. 
: * But this is not all. Suppose the demand for cotton 
- cloth to be doubled, there must be twice the amount of 
cotton produced ; twice as many vessels built, to trans- 
port it ; twice as many men to navigate them ; besides 
the number of men required to construct the machinery 
< necessary to fabricate it. Suppose the number of books 
to be doubled ; there must be twice as much paper made, 
twice as many rags purchased, twice as many types 
made, and twice as much transportation required for the 
supply of the market. All this must add to the demand 
for labor, and must tend, by just so much, to increase 
the wages of the operative. And hence, if these con- 
siderations be compared, it will be seen : 

1. That the introduction of machinery reduces' the 
price ^f articles of consumption ; that is, renders the 
wages, whatever they may be, of the operative, of 
more value. 

2. That, by the more rapid multiplication of capital, 
it produces a greater demand for labor in general, that 
m, it makes the wages of all labor greater ; and 

3. That its tendency is to create an increased demand 
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for labor ; that is, to produce a rise of wages in that de* 
partmetU of induHryy uito which naturd agents are 
specially introduced ; and it does this accordug to the 
degree in which they are introduced. That is, in gen- 
eral, the introduction of machinery renders the wages of 
the laborer more valuable ; it raises the wages of labor 
in generaly and raises the wages of labor specialbf^ in 
that department in which natural agents are employed. 
What any man can reasonably ask for, more than this, 
I do not distinctly perceive. 

II. The effects of increased productiveness upon 
Cimsumers may be easily explained, on the principles al- 
ready illustrated. I need not, therefore, enlarge upon this 
subject, as it has already been so frequendy alluded to. 

1. By increased productiveness, every consumer is 
richer ; that is, he is able, by the same amount of labor, 
to procure a greater amount of the objects of desire. 
This is evidently the same thidg to him, as though his 
income were increased. If I am able, this year, with 
two hundred dollars, to purchase as much as I could 
purchase last year for four hundred dollars, and I can 
earn two hundred doUars, as easily as before, it is pre- 
cisely the same thing, as if, at the former prices, my 
wages had risen from two hundred to four hundred 
dollars. « 

2. Production is more perfect. This has ahready 
been illustrated, as one of the effects of the use of ma- 
chinery ; that is, the consumer not only obtains more of 
the same article for the same sum of money, but he also 
obtains a better article. Every one must have observed, 
that calicoes, crockery, and many other articles of ordi- 
nary consumption, are not only much cheaper, but also 
much more beautiful, than they were a few years since. 

3. A vast number of articles is thus added to the 
means of happiness of the human race, of which, other- 
wise, they mus^ from necessity, have been deprived. 
All that we possess, above the comforts of the nakea 
savage, is the result of the use of natural agents, and of 
division of labor; that is, of the increased productive • 
ness of human labor. 
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4. Nor is this all. While all the labor of man is 
necessarj to support mere physical existence, there ca.\ 
be no opportunity for intellectual cultivation. As soon, 
bowerCi*, as he arrive? "STlBat cdnTtWon of productive 
ness of labor, in which he is able to provide for his phys* 
ical wants, with less than all his time and effort, oppor- 
tunity is afforded for intellectual development. At this 
point, commences the dawn of intellectual improvement. 
As increased productiveness affords more abundant lei* 
sure, improvement advances. As soon again, as, by 
improved intellectual power, man begins to discover and 
apply the laws of nature, a vast accession is made to the 
power of human productiveness. Henceforth, these 
two forces conspire to assist each other. Increased pro- 
ductiveness allows of increased time for investigation, 
discovery, and invention ; and discovery and invention 
increase tlie power of productiveness. The more ac- 
tively these act and re-act upon each other, the more 
rapid is the progress of society, and the more rapidly 
accelerated is the movement of civilization. 

If this be so, we see how puerile is the prejudice 
which frequently exists against the use of labor-saving 
machinery since the introduction of such machinery, 
more than any thing else, tends permanently to improve 
the condition of the laborer. We see, also, how 
groundless is the opinion, that education and science are 
without practical benefit, and that philosophers and stu- 
dents are merely a useless burden upon the comma- 
nity ; since it is knowledge which has given to us all the 
advantages which we possess over savages, and it is the 
application of that knowledge, which furnishes employ- 
ment for nine tenths of the whole community. We see, 
also, how short-sighted is that national selfishness, which 
desires to limit and restrict the intercourse between na- 
tions ; since it is for the interest of each nation to im- 
prove, to the utmost, its own advantages, and to pro- 
cure, by exchange with other nations, those productions 
for the creation of which it possesses, by nature, inferior 
facilities. 
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CHAPTER IHIRD. 

Of THE LAWS WHICH GOTEBN THE APPLICATIOlf OF 
LABOR TO CAPITAL. 

We have thus far, considered capital and labor, sep* 
arately, and b^ve endeavored to analyze tbe nature and 
functions of each. It is manifest, however, that we 
have not yet exhausted th» subject. In many countries, 
a vast amount of capital and of labor has never yet been 
employed. In other countries, capital and labor have 
been united at different periods, with different degrees 
of success. Hence, while some nations bave rapidly 
accumulated wealth, tbe wealth of others has remained, 
for ages, stationary ; and in others, it has diminished. . 
The most fertile soils of Europe and Asia, once the ] 
garden of the world, now under tbe despotism of Tur- j 
key, scarcely maintain th^r sparsely settled inhabitants. 
It remains for us, therefore, to proceed with our hives- 
tigatian, in order, if possible, to ascertain the laws which 
influence the application of labor to capital. 



SECTION I. 

THE CONDITIONS DF OUR BEING, ON WHICH THE 
LAWS ON THIS SUBJECT ARE FOUNDED. 

In order to arrive at the truth with the greater cer« 
tainty, it will be proper to consider the circumstances 
under which man is placed, with reference to tbe uni- 
verse around him, so far as this subject is considered. 

1. God has created man with physical and intellectu- 
al faculties, adapted to labor. He has given us a mind, 
adapted to investigate tbe laws of the universe, and a 
body adapted to perform all those operations by which. 
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in obedience to those laws, the objects of desire may 
be produced. 

2. Labor has been made necessary to the attainment 
of the means of happiness. No valuable object of de- 
sire can be procured without it. Intellectual power 
cannot be attained without intellectual discipline ; nor a 
knowledge of the laws of nature, without study. Nei« 
tber physical comforts, nor even physical necessaries, 
can be obtained, unless labor be first expended to pro* 
cure them. The universal law ot our existence is, *^ In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread." 

3. Labor is necessary to the healthful condition of 
our powers, both physical and intellectual. Without 
inteftectual labor, the mind becomes enfeebled ; and, 
were this labor wholly intermitted, it would sink into 
idiocy or madness. Without physical labor, the body, 
feeble and enervated, becomes a prey to pain and dis- 
ease. 

4. That labojTj^erjrejis jleasant, it is not necessa- 
ry to asserL It is sufficient to our purpose, that it is 
less painful than idleness and the results of" idleness. 
The laborer complains of his toil, but deprive bTiff of 
his opportunity for toil, and he becomes miserable. 

/When men are, in our penitentiaries, condemned to 
/ solitary confinement, and labor or idleness are left pure- 
{ ly to their own choice, they have never been known to 
continue longer than a few days, without beseeching, 
importunately, for work. The veterans who are sup- 
ported at Greenwich Hospital, England, at the public 
expense, wholly without labor, are said to be, in gen- 
erai, very unhappy. The uncontrollable desire of chil- 
dren for some sort of employment, illustrates the same 
'' truth. Those persons who consider labor as degrading, 
• obey the same aw of our nature in another form. The 
. gyninastic exercises of the Greeks and Romans, and 
I the bunting, riding, shooting, and travelling of the mod- 
erns, are nothing more than expensive modes of exer- 
cise or labor. The poor naan exercrses liims"elf, the 
rich man employs a horse to exercise him. The one 
Joes expens'vely and unproductively, what the othef 
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does without expeose and productively. Both equally 
yield obedience to the law of our creation; and, in 
what manner soever it is obeyed, both reap advantages, 
from the mere fact of obeying it. 

5. On the contrary, the Creator has affixed several 
penalties, which those who disobey this law of their be- 
ing, can never expect to escape. He who refuses to 
labor with his mind, suffers the penalty of ignorance. 
The amount of this penalty may be estimated, by con« 
sidering the blessings, both physical and intellectual, of 
which ignorance deprives us ; and by contrasting the 
comforts of savage with those of civilized nations, where 
ihe physical effort, made by both, is the same. He 
who refuses to labor with his hands, suffers, besides the 
pains of disease, all the evils of poverty, cold, hunger, 
. and nakedness. The results which dur Creator has at- 
tached to idleness, are all to be considered as punish- 
ments, which he inflicts for the neglect of this establish- 
ed law of our being. 

j^ 6. And, on the other hand, God has assigned to in- 
dustry, rich and abundant rewards. ^^ The hand of the 
diligent maketh rich." ^^ Seest thou a man diligent in 
nis business, he shall stand before kings ; he shall not 
stand before mean men." The pleasure, the indepen- 
dence, and the power arising from knowledge, are the 
rewards of intellectual industry. ^^ A wise man ii 
strongs yea, a man of understanding increaseth strength*^^ 
And it is only by physical labor, that the riches of the 
earth are appropriated, and the laws of nature made avail- 
able to the happiness of man. At the first there existed 
nothing in our world but the earth, with its spontaneous 
productions, and capabilities, and helpless and defence- 
less man. All that now exists of capital, of conven- 
ience, of comfort, and of intelligence, is the work of 
industry, and is the reward which God has bestowed 

V upon us for obedience to the law of our being. 

^ 7. If such be the facts ; if God have given to all men 
faculties for labor ; if he have made labor necessary to 
our happiness ; if he have attached the severest penal- 
ties to idleness, and have proffered the richest rewards 
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to industry ; il would seem reasonable to conclude, tbai 
all that was required of us> was, so to construct the ar- 
rangements of society, as to give free scope to the laws 
of Divine Providence. If he have excited us to labor 
by sufficient rewards, and deterred us from indolence by 
sufficient penalties, it would seem that <^r business must 
be, to give to these rewards and penalties their free and 
their intended operation. These, at any rate, should be 
the means first tried, in order to facilitate production ; 
net* should any others be resorted to, until these have 
oeen tried and found ineffectual. 

The effects of this constitution, under which we are 
placed, will, I think, be fully exerted, in proportion as 
the following conditions are observed : 

1 . As every man is permitted to enjoy, in the most 
unlimited manner, the advantages ol labor. 

2. As every roan suffers the consequences of idleness. 
And, these being equal, 

3. Labor will be applied to capital, according to the 
ratio which subsists between the whole amount of capi- 
tal and the whole number of laborers ; that is, the great- 
er the ratio of capital to the number of laborers, the 
more active will be their industry, and vice versa. And, 

4. Labor will be applied to capital, in proportion to 
the knowledge which men possess of the advantages 
which they shall obtain by labor ; that is, the greater the 
intelligence, the greater the industry. To these several 
topics, the fotur following sections of this chapter will be 
devoted. 



SECTION IL 

lirDUSTRT WILL BE APPLIED TO CAPITAL, AS EVERT 
MAN ENJOYS THE ADVANTAGES OF HIS LABOR AND 
HIS CAPITAL. 

' Although God has designed men to labor, yet he has 
k)l^esigned them to labor without reward. Hence> 
when men devise some form of labor, even for exercise, 
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ihejr always connect with it some result, as the game of 
the huntstnan, or the watering place of the traveller or 
tourist. Thus, also, as it is unnatural to labor without 
receiving benefit from labor, men will not labor continu- 
ously nor productively, unless they receive such bene- 
fit. And, hence, the greater this benefit, the more 
active and spontaneous will be their exertion. 

In order that every man may enjoy, in the greatest 
degree, the advantages of his labor, it is necessary, 
provided always he do not violate the rights of his neigh- 
bor, 1st, That he be allowed to gain all that he can ; 
and, 2d. That^ havii^ gained all thai he ean^ he be al^ 
lowed touseitae he wiU. 

I. It is necessary that every man be allowed to gain 
all that he can ; that is, that the arrangements of socie- 
ty be so constructed, that every man be able to render 
bis labor, in the highest degree, available to himself. 
This will require, 

1. That property be divided. When property is 
held in common, every individual of the society to which 
it belongs, has an equal, but an undivided and indeter- 
mined right to his portion of the revenue. Hence, 
every one is at liberty to take what he will, and as much 
as he will, and to labor as much or as little as he 
pleases. There is, therefore, under such an arrange- 
ment, no connexion between labor and the rewards of 
labor. There is rather a premium for indolence than 
for industry. In such a case, there will be no regular 
labor, if indeed there be any labor at all ; and, what is 
,still worse, even the scanty and spontaneous produc- 
tions of the earth will frequently be gathered before 
they are ripe, since every one fears, that, if he do 
not seize them now, he will never enjoy them at all. 
The forest of an Indian tribe is held in common, and a 
few hundred families barely subsist upon a territory 
which, were it divided and tilled, would support a mil- 
lion of civilized men. The little that it produces to 
him, is the result of division of property. His bow 
and arrows, bis wigwam, and his clothing are acknowl- 
edged to be, in the fullest senae, his own^ Were theao 
10 
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to be held, like his land, in commo^a, the whole race 
would very soon perish, from want of the necessaries of 
life. 
y^^ On the contrary, as soon as land with all other prop- 
T erty is divided, a motive exists for regular and voluntary 
labor, inasmuch as the individual knows that he, and not 
his indolent neighbor, will reap the fruit of his toil. 
Henceforth he begins to create a regular supply of an- 
nual product. With increased skill, this annual product 
increases, and he begins to convert it into 6xed capi- 
tal, a form of wealth which could scarcely exist without 
division of property. Every accession to his fixed cap- 
ital renders his labor more productive, and hence it cre- 
ates a stronger stimulus to increased exertion. With 
increased exertion, his annual capital is increased, and a 
greater surplus remains to be changed into fixed capital. 
Thus, increased production stimulates industry, and in- 
creased industry results in more abundant production. 
Thus, division of property, or the appropriation, to each, 
of his particular portion of that which God has given to 
all, lays at the foundation of all atcumulation oY wealth, 
and of all progress in civilization. 

It is for this reason that property held in common, is 
so generally prejudicial to the best interests of a socie- 
ty. • A common, where every one, at will, may pasture 
his cattle, and a forest, from which every inhabitant may 
procure his fuel, are encouragements to indolence, and 
serve to keep a community poor. Thus, also, funds 
left at large for the support of the poor, on which every 
one is supposed to have an equal right to draw, have, 
generally been found to foster indolence. Poor laws, 
in so far as they are to be considered a fund for this pur** 
pose, have the same sort of injurious tendency. 

2. But the division of property would be of no avail 
unless the right of property were enforced ; that is, un- 
less every one be protected in the undisturbec possession 
of whatever he has rightfully acquired. As no one will 
labor, unless he knows that he shall reap the fruit of his 
toil, so no one will take the pains to reap the fruit of his 
toil, unless he abo know that he will be able to nold it, and 
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appropriate it to the purposes of bis owq gratification. 
And, hence, we see that human labor is exerted in dif- 
ferent countries, very much in proportion as the right of 
property is both understood and enforced. 

The right of property rtiay be violated by the indi' 
vidual or by society. It is violated by the individualy 
by cheating, stealing, robbery, and violation of con- 
tracts. And, universally, just as these crimes prevail, 
production languishes, industry diminishes, and the rich- 
est soil fails to support its few and impoverished inhabi- 
tants. Such was the case in Europe, during the era of 
feudal oppression. There was then no encouragement 
to labor, because no one knew whether he, or a baronial 
tyrant, would reap the fruit of his industry. 

Hence, we see the economical importance of all 
means which shall prevent the individual violation of the 
right of property. These means are two. 

The first is, the inculcation of those moral and reli- 
giousjgrinciples, whicFTeacFmeh to respect the rights of 
others as their own, that is, to obey the law of reciproci- 
ty ; and which present the strongest conceivable reas- 
ons for so doing. This is the most certain method of' 
preventing the violation of the right of property, inas- 
much as it aims to eradicate those dispositions of mind, 
from which all violation proceeds. It is also the cheap- 
est ^ as it aims at prevention^ which is always more econ 
omical than cure. It is also necessary ^ inasmuch as 
good laws will never be enacted, ornenacted, will nev- 
er be obeyed, only in so far as there exists a moral char- 
acter in the community sufficiently pure to sustain them. 
la proportion as these are efficacious, all other means 
are needless. Hence, we s«e -tb^-reason why .moral 
and reli^ous nations grow wealthy so much more rapidly 
than vicious and irreligious. nations. | The feeling of per- 
fect tranquillity and security, which li high social morali- 
ty diffiises over a whole community, is one of the most 
beneficial, as well as one of the strongest stimulants to 
universal indu stry .] This is one of the temporal rewards 
which God bestows upon social virtue. And, inasmuch 
«s no one can enjoy this reward, simply by bemg virtu- 
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ous bimseir, but onljr as his fellow citizens also are virtu* 
ous, we see the indication in our constitution, tbatiuaJke 
duty, jg well as the interest, of every man, to labor to 

render^offief fften more virtuous. 

^ 3. But inasmuch as all men are not influenced in their 
conduct by moral and religious principles, it is necessary 
that aggression be somehow prevented, and violations of 
property, in so far as possible, redressed. Hence, the 
importance of wholesome and equitable laws, of an in- 
dependent and firm judiciary, and an executive, which 
shall carry the decisions of law faithfully into effect. 

C Hence the expense, necessary for the most perfect ad- 
ministration of justice, is among the most productive of 
all the expenditures of society. Good law, and the 
faithful administration of it, are always the cheapest law, 
and the cheapest administration of it. The interests of 
man require that law should be invariably executed, and 
that its sovereignty should, under all circumstances, be 
inviolably maintained. 

But the right of property may be violated by society. 
It sometimes happens, that society, or government, 
which is its agent, though it may prevent the infliction of 
wrong by individuals upon each other, is by no means 
averse to inflicting wrong or violating the right of indi- 
viduals itself. This is done, where governments seize 
upon the property of individuals by mere arbitrary act, 
a form of tyranny, with which all the nations of Europe 
were, of old, too well acquainted. It is also done, by 
unjust legislation ; that is, when legislators, how well so- 
ever chosen, enact unjust laws, by which the property 
of a part, or of the whole, is unjustly taken away, or 
what is the same thing subjected to oppressive taxation. 

Of all the destructive agencies which can be brought 
to kear upon production, by far the most fatal, is public 
oppression. It dnnks up the spirit of a people, by in- 
flicting wrong through means of an agency which was 
created for the sole purpose of preventing wrong ; and 
which was intended to be the ultimate and faithful refuge 
of the friendless. When the antidote to evil, becomes 
the source of evil, what hope for man is left ? Wbea 
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societj Itself sets the example of peculation, what shaD 
prevent the indiiridoals of the society from imitating that 
example ? Hence, public injustice is alwajs the prolific 
parent of private violence. The result is, that capital 
emigrates, production ceases, and a nation either sinks 
down in hopeless despondence ; or else the people, 
harassed beyond endurance, and believing that their condi- 
tion cannot be made worse by any change, rush into all the 
horrors of civil war ; the social elements are dissolved ; 
the sword enters every house ; the holiest ties which 
bind men together are severed ; and no prophet can 
predict, at the beginning, what will be the end. 

Hence we see the importance to the industry of a 
country, of a constitution which guarantees, to the indi- 
vidual, immunity not only from private, but also from 
public oppression. Wherever this immunity is wantmg, 
the progress of a nation in wealth will be slow. It is 
owing rather to the freedom of her institutions and the 
equity of her laws, than to her physical advantages, that 
Great Britain has so far outstripped all other European 
nations in the accumulation of wealth, and in every 
thing that confers social power. It is almost superflu- 
ous, however, to add, that a free constitution is of no 
value, unless the moral and intellectual character of a 
people be sufficiently elevated to avail itself of the ad- 
vantages which it offers. It is merely an instrument of 
good, which will accomplish nothing, unless there exist 
the moral disposition to use it aright. 

To sum up what has been said : Labor will be ap- 
plied to capital, in proportion as every man is allowed 
to gain all that he can ; that is, as property is most per- 
fectly divided ; and as this division is most strictly en- 
forced ; that is, as the right of property is guarded by 
the most equitable laws ; and as there exist the strong- 
est guarantees that these laws will be inviolate, whether 
they relate to individuals or to society. 

II. The second part of the condition mentioned in 
the beginning of this section is, that the individual be 
allowed to use his own as he will. To this, is of course 
10* 
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to be added tbe condition, that he use it in such manner, 
as not to interfere with the rights of his nei^bor. 

A man's possessions are his talents, faculties, skill, 
and the wealth and reputation which these have enabled 
him to acquire ; in other words, his industry and his 
capital. In order that industry be applied to capital 
with the greatest energy, it is necessary that every man 
be at liberty to use them both as he will ; that is, that 
both of them be free. 

And first, of industry. The aptitudes of men (or 
different employments are very dissimilar. The choice 
of every man naturally leads hiim to that employment for 
wliich he is best adapted. By allowing every man, 
therefore, to employ his industry as he chooses, every 
man will be employed about that for which he is best 
adapted ; and hence, the production of all will be great- 
ly mcreased, because we thus avail ourselves of the pe 
ctdiar productiveness of every individual. Nor is this 
all. By allowing every man to labor as he chooses, we 
very greatly increase the happiness of every individual. 
And every one knows that a man will labor with better 
success when his labor is pleasant, than when it is irk- 
some. 

The case is the same with respect to capUaL Every 
man is more interested in his own success, than any 
/ other man can be interested in it. Hence, every man is 
/ likely to ascertain more accurately in what manner he 
V can best employ his capital, than any other man can as- 
certain it for him. If every man, therefore, be allowed 
to invest his capital as he will, the whole capital of a 
country will be more profitably invested, than under any 
otiier circumstances whatever. And, smce, when he is 
left thus at liberty, there will be the greatest gain to the 
capitalist, there will also be the greatest stimulus to his 
industry ; for the stimulus to labor is always in propor- 
tion to the rewards of labor. And, on the contrary, in 
just so far as, by any means, this productiveness is di- 
minished, the btimulus to labor is also diminished with it. 

It may be sa^d that men, if left to themselves, will be 
liable to invest their capital unwisely. Granted. Man 
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IB not omniscient, and therefore this liability cannot be 
avoided. The question, therefore, is, how shall it be 
rendered as small as possible. Will a man, who reaps 
the benefit of success and suffers the evils of failure, be 
less likely to judge correctly, than he whose faculties are 
quickened by no such responsibility ? Nor is thib all. 
Not only are legislators, who generally assume the labor 
of directing the manner in which labor or capital shall \ 
be employed, in no manner peculiarly qualified for this \ 
task ; they are, in many respects, peculiarly disqualified '. 
for it. The individuai is liable to no peculiar biases, 
in making up his mind in respect to the profitableness of 
an investment. If he err, it is because the indicaUom 
deceive him. The legislator, besides being liable to err 
by mistaking the indications, is liable to be misled by 
party zeal, by political intrigue, and by sectional preju- 
dice. What individual would succeed in his busmess, 
if he allowed himself to be influenced in the manner of 
conducting it, by such considerations ? And must not 
like causes always produce like results ? 

Besides, every man feels, instinctively, that he has a 
right to use his capital and his industry as he pleases, 
provided he interfere not with the rights of another ; 
and that, to restrict him in this use, is injustice. We 
have before said, that nothing paralyzes incfustry like op- 
pression, and it is as true in this case, as in any other. 
If this sort of interference be violent or frequently re- 
peated, capital and labor, whose motto, like that of Dr. 
Franklin, is, " Where liberty dwells, there is my coun- 
try," will emigrate to some more congenial social atmo- 
sphere. And if the interference be not so intolerable 
as to produce these results, yet, in just so far as it has 
any effect, it is all of this kind, and, b^ its whole opera- 
tion, must diminish the incitements to mdustry. 

And, on the contrary, just in proportion as every in- 
dividual is free to employ his industry and capital as he 
chooses, and thus both to receive a larger compensation 
for his labor, and also to labor more happily, will be the 
bducements to mdustry and to the investment of capital* 
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K this be so, we see the impolicy of several forms of 
legislative interference, in relation to this subject. 

1. We see what must be the effects of monopolies. 
A monopoly is an exclusive rig.it granted to a man, or 
to a company of men, to employ their labor or capital 
in some particular manner. Such was the exclusVe 
right granted to the East India Company, to import into 
the ports of Great Britain, or her territories, the produc- 
tions of all countries east of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Such were the privileges granted formerly by Spain, to 
particular individuals or companies, of importing foreign 
commodities into the ports of her colonies in South 
America. The result of this exclusion was to prevent 
all other persons, except those thus favored, from in- 
vesting their capital in this manner ; and hence, to re- 
duce the value of that capital, by precisely the amount 
of this effect. Nor is this all. Those who hold this 
exclusive privilege, being liable to no competition, may 
charge for their commodities whatever they choose 
Here is, therefore, a two-fold injustice ; first, the means - 
of the consumer are diminished ; and secondly, the 
price which he must pay, is enhanced at the mere will 
of his oppressor. 

2. Hence we see the impolicy of obliging an indi- 
vidual, or a class of individuals, to engage in any labor, 
or to make any investment, contraiy to their wishes. 
Thus, we are told that during the French revolution, 
some individuals were punished capitally, for raising cat- 
tle instead of wheat. Men i^ay. call this legis lqf ion^ but 
th e^ tru e name for it is robbery. To oblige a man tcf 
raise a"crop worth filteen dollars per acre, when he 
would otherwise have raised one worth twenty dollars 
per acre, is just the same thing as to let him do as he 
pleases, and then rob him of five dollars an acre after- 
wards. The wrong is the more intense, in the former 
case, inasmuch as it is done under the semblance of jus- 
tice, and by men who claim, as the robber does not, 
that they have the right to do it. Such legislation as 
this will, in any country, soon produce a famine. 

3. Another form of mjury under this class, is' seen in 
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the restrictions upon industry, formerly, if not now, ex« 
isting in manj of the countries of Lurope. By tbes^i ■ 
regulations, artisans were prohibited the exercbe of 
more than one trade ; they were not allowed to exercise 
that trade, unless they had served a prescribed appren- 
ticeship ; nor unless ihey joined a particular trade-soci- 
ety, and bound themselves to comply with certain restric- 
tions, as, for instance, to sell at particular prices, and 
never to employ beyond a certam number of appren* , 
tices. The result of all thb oppression is most uiqui* j 
tous. It reduces the value ot skill and industry, the : 
sole estate of the laborer ; and places him in the power 
of tliose whose interest it is to reduce the supply as 
much as possible, in order to secure to themselves the 
most exorbitant profit. In such cases, a large amount 
of available industry must be kept out of employment ; 
and, of coujrse, production is, to this whole amount, di- 
minished. /The t yranny of trades-imions, though ema- '/> 
nating from the people instead of the government, pro- j. 
duces precisely tne same effect. 

4. The same effect is partially produced by any mode 
of legislation, by which, m consequence of favor shovm 
to one par ty y which of course .another party must pay 
for, men are obliged to exchange an employment, for 
which they have peculiar facilities, for another which 
they do not prefer, and for which they have not the 
same faciiriies. The manner in which this would lessen 
the stimulus to industry, has already been illustrated. 
Thus, should our government, believbg that commerce 
was more valuable to this country tban manufactures), 
lay a tax, sufficient to meet the expenses of the goyem 
ment, upon all American manufactures, in order to in- 
crease the amount of foreign importation, this would 
drive manufacturers out of business and oblige them to 
become merchants and agriculturists. I think that every 
one must see that this would diminish the stimulus to 
industry throughout the whole country. Men would not 
voluntarily engage in manufactures in preference to com- 
merce, unless they found manufactures to be more profit- 
able ; sxif to oblige them to exchange the one for the 
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Other, is, therefore, to oblige them to leave a more pro- 
ductive for a less productive mode of employment. By 
all this difference b the coimtry the loser, and the incite- 
ment to industry diminished. 
jC 5. Hence, we also see the impolicy of laws regulating 
consumption. Such are sumptuary laws ; or those 
which Umit the degree of expensiveness in our dress, 
clothbg, or equipage. These were fcmnerly common 
in Europe. Such also are laws which forbid or restrict 
the expenditure of money for the purposes of benevo- 
lence, rehgion, or any thmg of this sort. Every one 
must see that one of the incitements to industry, is the 

fleasure which men expect to derive from expenditure, 
bw, if this expenditure be innocent, it matters not 
what sort of expenditure it is. Society has nothing to 
do with it ; and it can in no manner interfere with it, 
without doing mjustice, and taking away one of the 
strongest inducements to mdustry. 



SECTION III. 

LABOR WILL BB APPLIED TO CAPITAL IN PROPOR- 
TION AS EVERV MAN SUFFERS THE INCONVEN- 
IENCES OF IDLENESS. 

If God have made labor necessary to our well being, 
n our present state ; if he have set before us sufficient 
rewards to stimulate us to labor ; and if he have attach- 
ed to idleness correspondent punishments, it is manifest 
that the intention of this constitution will not be accom- 
plished, unless both of these classes of motives are al- 
lowed to operate upon man. We shall, therefore, co- 
operate with Him, in just so far as we allow bis designs 
to take effect in the manner he intended. 

Now th.s result will be accomplished, 

1. By the division of property. When property is 
perfectly divided, and every thing is owned by some 
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one, and every one knows what is his own, nothing is 
left in common. Of course, no man can then obtain 
any thbg more than he now possesses, unless he obtain 
it by labor. And as every man has faculties capable of 
labor, and as these are exclusively his own ; and as 
every one, who possesses capital, desires to employ la- 
Ibor with which to combine it, every man who possesses 
nis natural faculties, has the means by which he may ob* 
tain something for his subsistence. The division of 
property is thus favorable to the laborer ; inasmuch as, 
in consequence of it, every one needs his labor, and 
also has something to give him in exchange for it. 

2. But suppose property to be universally divided. 
A man may possess himself, either dishonestly or by 
begging, of the property for which he has not labored. 
The dishonest acquisition of property, as by cheating, 
stealing, or robbery, will be prevented by the strict and 
impartial administration of just and equitable laws. 
Hence, we see that the benefit of such laws is two-fold. 
They encourage industry, first, by securing to the indus- 
trious the righteous reward of their labor ; and, second- 
ly, by inflicting upon the indolent the just punishment of 
their idleness ; or, rather, by leaving them to the conse- 
quences which God has attached to their conduct. Be- 
ing thus thrown upon their own resources, they must 
obey the law of their nature, and labor, or else suffer 
the penalty and starve. 

If any man complain that this is a hardship, he must 
mean that this hardship has reference to our relations 
either to man or to God. So far as our relations to man 
are concerned, there can certainly be no hardship ; for 
every thing that we see is the result of labor, and is 
either the result of the labor of him that holds it, or of 
him who voluntarily parted with it for an equivalent hu 
labor. Now, as every thing we see is the result of la- 
bor, the question is, who shall enjoy this result of labor, 
he who has labored, or he who has not. If it be a 
hardship for a man not to enjoy that for which he haa 
not labored ; it would certainly be a much ereater hard- 
ship for a man not to enjoy that for whicn be ha$ kh 
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bored. So that, the hardship would be greater if the 
system were arranged to suit the complainant, than it is 
now, under the system of which he complabs. 

If the hardship turn upon our relations to God ; that 
IS, if a man complam because God made him to labor, 
it is a difficulty which the complainant must settle with 
his Maker. We have nothing to do with it. But since 
God has ordained it, we cannot help it, and an mdolent 
man has no just cause of grief with his fellow men, if 
they see fit to act according to it. 

II. But men may be relieved from the necessity of 
labor, by charity. It will be understood that I here 
speak of men as poor from indolence, and not by visita- 
tion of God. I dp not here refer to the sick, the infirm, 
the aged, the helpless^ the widqw,^ the iathexless, anS^ 
the orphan. When God has seen fit to take away the 
power to labor, be then calls upon us to bestow liberally, 
and he always teaches us, that this mode of expenditure 
of our property is more pleasing to him than any other. 
With this mode of charity I have now nothing to do. 
I speak ooly of provisions for the support of the poor, 
s imply because he is poor ; and of provisions to supply 
his wants, without requiring the previous exertion of his 
labor. Of this kind are poor laws, as they are estab- 
lished in England, and in some parts of our own country, 
and permanent endowments left to particular corpora- 
tions for the mabtenance of the simply indigent. Now 
such provisions we suppose to be injurious, for several 
reasons. 

1. They are at variance with the fundamental law of 
government, that he who b able to labor, shall enjoy 
only that for which he has labored. If such be the law 
of God for us all, it is best for all, that all should be 
subjected to it. If labor be a curse, it is unjust that 
one part, and that the industrious part, should suffer it 
all. If, as is the fact, it be a blessing, there is no rea* 
son why all should not equally enjoy its advantages. 

2. They remove from men die. fear of want, one 
of the most natural and universal stimulants to labor. 
Hence, in just so far as this stimulus is removed, there 
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will be, in a gi^en cooimunit^, less labor done ; diat b, 
less product created. 

3. By teaching a man to depend upon others, rather 
than upon himself, they destroy the healthful feeling of 
i ndepend ence. When this has once been impaTred," and 
tBc conB3ence of man in the connexion between labor 
and reward is destroyed, he becomes a pauper for life. ^ 
It is in evidence, before the committee of the British \ 
House of Commons, that, after a family has once appli- '' 
ed for assistance from the parish, it rarely ceases to ap* | 
ply regularly, and most frequently, in progress of time, ! 
for a larger and larger measure of assistance. 

4. Hence, such a system must tend greatly to increase 
the number of paupers. It is a discouragement to in- 
dustry, and a bounty upon indolence. With what spirit 
will a poor man labor, and retrench, to the utmost, his 
expenses, when he knows that he shall be taxed to sup- 
port his next-door neighbor, who is as able to work as 
himself ; but who is relieved from the necessity of a 
portion of labor, merely by applying to the overseer of 
the poor for aid. 

5. They are, in principle, destructive to the right of / 
property, because they must proceed upon the conces* • 
sion, that the rich are under obligation to support the 
poor. If this be so ; if he who labors be under obliga- 
tion to support him that labors not ; then the division of 
property and the right of property are at an end : for, he 
who labors has no better right to the result of his labor, 
than any one else. 

6. Hence, they tend to insubordination. For, if the ^ 
rich are under obligation to support the poor, why not ' 
to support them better ? nay, wh^ not tp j^pport them 
as well as themselves i Hence tlie larger provision there 
is'^oPthi^kind, the greater will be the liability to coUis 
ion between the two classes. 

If this be so, we see, that in order to accomplish the 
designs of our Creator in this respect, and thus present 
the strongest inducement to industry, 

1. Property should be universally appropriated, so 
tbat nothing is left in common. » 
11 
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2. The right of property should be perfect^ protect- 
ed, both agaiost individual and social spoliation. 

3. There should be no funds in common provided for 
the support of those who are not willing to labor. 

4. That if a man be reduced, by indolence or prodi- 
f gality, to such extreme penury that he is in danger of 
I perishing, he should be relieved, through the medium of 

|v ^ i labor ; that is, he should be furnished with* work, and be 
' remunerated with the. proceeds. 

5. That those who are enabled only in part to earn 
their subsistence, be provided for, to the amount of that 
deficiency only. ---" — 

~ And" hence, that all our provisions for the relief of the 
poor, be so devised as not to interfere with this law of 
our nature. By so directing our benevolent energies, 
the poor are better provided for ; they are happier them* 
selves ; and a great and constantly increasing burden is 
removed from the community. It has been found that 
alms-houses, conducted on this plan, will support them* 
selves ; and sometimes even yield a small surplus rev- 
enue. Thissurplus, however, should always be given 
to the paupers^ . and shopid never be received by the 

1)ublic. The principle should be carried out, that the 
aborer is to enjoy the result of his industry. . 

For the same reason, penitentiaries and State prisons 
should always be places of assiduous and productive la* 
bor. Idleness is a most prolific parent of crime. If 
the vicious could be accustomed to labor, one half of 
their reformation would be effected. 

Besides, by this means, a great diminution would be 
effected in the expense to the community. There can 
be no reason why a hundred able-bodied men, and such 
are generally the tenants of our prisons, should* not both 
support themselves, and p^jr for the superintendence 
l^ecessary to their labor. In a well regulated prison, 
.hey ^yill ajways do this. There must always be some- 
thing deeply culpable in the arrangements of such an 
institution, where this is not the result. 

And thus where a society is so organized, that every 
naan is left to suffer the results of ^flleness ; that is^ 
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where labor is made necessary to the acquisition of eyery 
thing desirable, and where the results of that labor are 
most perfectly secured to the laborer, there will exist the 
greatest stimulus to labor, and, of course, production 
will be most rapidly augmented. 



SECTION IV. 

THE GREATER THE RATIO OF CAPITAL TO LABOR, 

THE GREATER WILL BE THE STIMULUS TO LABOR. 

I 

The principle to be considered in this section may be 
thus illustrated. Capital is useless, that is, will yield 
no revenue, unless it be united with labor. A farm will 
yield nothing, unless it be tilled, and the grain harvested ; 
raw cotton and a manufactory will produce nothing, un- 
less there be workmen to labor in it. Hence, every 
man who holds capital^ is desirous of uniting it with in- 
dustry, that he may share, with the laborers, the profits 
of the resulting product. On the contrary, he who has 
industry^ is desirous of uniting it with capital, because, 
unless he can so unite it, it will yield nothing in return. 
A man can earn nothing by spending his whole time in 
beating the air. Hence, when the number of laborers 
is great ; that is, where labor is abundant, and the 
amount of capital small, there will be a competition of 
laborers for work, and the price of labor will fall ; that 
is, the laborer will receive a less compensation for his 
work. On the contrary, when the number of laborers 
is small, and the amount of capital great, there will be 
competition among capitalists for labor ; that is, the 
price of labor will rise ; and the laborer* will receive a 
greater compensation for his work. Thus, we see, the 
greater the amount of capital, in proportion to the num- 
ber of laborers, the greater will be the rate of wages, 
and, of course, the stronger the stimulus to industry. 

It deserves, however, to be remarked, that this prin- 
ciple is liable to some important modifications. Thus, it 
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is practically true, only in so far as men continue to be 
operated upon by the hope of reward. When this ceas- 
es to operate, and wages are so low as to render the 
utmost amount of labor necessary to avpid starvation, 
men will work more assiduously, the lower the wages ; 
that is, the nearer they are to actual starvation. But, to 
this, there is also 9 limit. Human beings cannot long 
endure great toil, under the depressing influences of de- 
spair. Many very soon die, and thus a diminished pop- 
ulation again raises the price of labor. Another com- 
mon result of such a condition of laborers, is domestic 
j insurrection. Men who have long stood on the borders 
I of starvation, become desperate,. They know, that by 
f no change could their condition be noade worse ; hence 
I etiptdi rerum novaruniy they unite under any agitator 
j who promises them bread ; the whole fabric of society 
i *s prostrated ; and civil war and anarchy succeed. 

Another modification of this principle, is the follow- 
ing : I have said above, that t^e stimulus to labor is in 
proportioi^ to the wages of labor. This will be true, 
only of those cases where the facilities of gratifying 
desire are equal. Altboggh wages be high, yet if only 
few objects of desire can be procured m exchange for 
theni, there will be wanting one important element in 
stimulating the human being to labor. Hence, the stim- 
ulus to labor will be the most effective, when the wages 
are highest, and when, by means of wages, the greatest 
nupiber of desires can be gratified. 

Thus, in a newly settled country of great fertility, 
wages are high, because a vast amount of land is open 
to cultivation, and a proprietor can afford to give a high 
price for labor. Still, mdustry is not active in propor- 
tion to the rate of wages, because, the desires which 
can be gratified in a new country are few, and a man can 
procure all that is attainable witJi a less amount of labor 
than he is able to exert. Hence, the reason why men 
labor so intensely in prosperous seasons, in large cities.. 
The remuneration at such times is high, and the desires 
. which wealth can gratify are innumerable. A merchant 
^ ux New York, durmg. the season of business, when prof- 
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Its are high, will cheerfully jmpose upon himself, labor, 
which he knows will, in all probability, ruin bis constitu- 
tion ; labor, which, he would not, on any account, im- 
pose upon a slave. 

Hence, we see that the accumulation of capital is 
more for the advantage of the laborer than of the capi- 
talistr"The greater the ratio of capital to labor, tne 
greater will be the share of the product that falls to the 
laborer. The greater the ratio of labor to capital, the 
greater will be the share of the product that falls to the 
capitalist. Hence, the laboring classes are really more 
interested in the increase of die capital of a country, 
than the wealthy classes. Hence, when one class of 
the community repine at the prosperity of another class, 
they repine at their own mercies, and the means of *n 
creasing their own rate of compensation. 

It is, nowever, evident, that the accumulation of capi- 
tal, in any nation, does not depend simply upon its annual 
production, but upon the proportion tliat its annyal pro- 
duction bears to its annual expenditure. A country that 
annually expends all its production, let it produce ever 
so much, will never increase its capital. A country that 

1)roduces ever so little, if it annually expend somewhat 
ess than its revenue, will be accumulating something ; 
and must, in progress of time, become richer than its 
more highly favored neighbor. This explains the fact, 
that the countries blessed with the richest soils, and the 
greatest natural advantages, have not generally become 
the richest. The result has, within moderate limits, 
been almost the reverse. 

Hence, we see, that every mode of unnecessary ex 
penditure, whether individual or national, by diminishing 
the annual accumulation of capital, tends directly to 
lower the rate of wages, and thus injure the condition of 
the laboring classes. The millions which are wasted 
and destroyed by intemperance, if saved, would add to 
the capital of a country, and thus increase the demand 
for labor. All unnecessary expenditure, for the main- 
tenance of civil government, has, of course, the same 
tenoency. Hence arises, also, one of the most afflictbg 
11* 
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consequences of war. Had the almost incalculable sums 
which Great Britain has expended in wars, for the last 
hundred years, been added to her operative capital, and, 
but for these wars, it would have been so added, all her 
inhabitants would have found, at all times, abundant em- 
ployment, and, at a rate of wages, which would, by tliis 
time, have banished almost the recollection of poverty 
from her shores. 



X SECTION V. 

/ 

INDUSTRY WILL BE APPLIED TO CAPITAL, IN PROPOR- 
TION TO THE INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT OF A 
PEOPLE. 

Intellectual cultivation tends to increase the industry 
of a people, m two ways. 1st. By excUing a people 
to exertion ; and, 2d. By directing thxU exertion. 

1. Intellectual cultivation excites a people to exertion. 
Ignorant men are indolent, because they know neither 
the results tlmt may be accomplished, nor the benefits 
that may be secured, by industry. This is one of the 
most common causes of the great indolence of savage 
nations. An Indian, who knows of no condition better 
than his own, of no covering better than a skin, of no 
habitation better than his wigwam, and of no weapon 
better than his bow and arrow, hs^s no motive to industry, 
beyond what may be adequate to procure these simple 
necessaries. Let him know that, by additional efTort, 
he can provide himself with a blanket, and, by a still 
additional effort, that he can exchange his bow and ar- 
row for a rifle, and his wigwam for a comfortable house, 
and you present motives to additional labor. His indus- 
try will thus expand with the occasion. The case is 
the same with a nation, at a more advanced period of 
Its history. Hence, the impulse which is always given 
»o industry, by any important improvement in the mtel- 
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lectual character of a people. It was a knowledge of 
the conveniences and luxuries of the East, which the 
crusaders brought back to western Europe, that was the 
precursor and the cause of that dawning of improvement 
which succeeded the night of the dark ages. 

2. Intellecttuil cultivation directs to a profitable endy 
the indiAstry which it has previously excited. 

Agriculture will be successfully prosecuted, only in 
proportion as men are acquainted with the best modes 
and seasons of culture, the laws of vegetable and ani- 
mal physiology, and the probable existence of that de- 
mand which it will be most profitable to supply. 

Manufacturing labor will be successful, in proportion 
as the manufacturer is able, by his knowledge, to avail 
himself of the improvements of other countries, to un- 
derstand the laws of nature, and invent means of apply- 
ing them to his own advantage, and as he is able, by his 
intelligeoce, to modify his occupation in any manner that 
may be for his interest. 

The Merchant will be successful in proportion as he 
is able to select the most profitable places and times for 
exchange, to foresee the probable alternations of the mar- 
ket, and to avail himself of the fluctuadons of capital 
which are always taking place, in various parts of the 
civilized world. 

And, in general, it is evident that, with a given amount 
of labor and of capital, production will be exactly in 
proportion to the knowledge which the operator pos- 
sesses of the laws which govern that department in which 
he labors, and to the degree in which his labor conforms 
to his knowledge. If, then, labor will be in proportion 
to the benefits which it confers ; and if, by knowledge, 
these benefits are increased, we see in what manner labor 
must be stimulated by intellectual cultivation. Thus we 
see how it is, that an mtelligent people is always indus- 
trious, and an ignorant people always indolent. Hence, 
one of the surest means of banishing indolence, is to 
banish ignorance from a country. 

But, it is evident, that improvement in knowledge, in 
oirder to be in any signal degree beneficial, must be tini* 
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verbal. A single individual can deriye but little adran 
tage from his knowledge and industrj if he be surround 
ed hj a communitj both ignorant and indolent. In just 
so far as other men improve their condition, and become 
useful to themselves, they become useful to him ; and 
both parties thus become useful to each other. This is 
specially the case, where a government is, in its charac- 
ter, popular ; that is, where laws emanate from the more 
numerous classes. In such a case, not only is an intel- 
ligent man not benefited, but he is positively injured, by 
the ignorance and mdolence^f his neighbors. Hence, 
the reason why every man has a personal interest in the 
intellectual improvement of every one of his fellow citi- 
zens ; and why the education of the whole population 
should be the care of the government ; that b, of the 
whole country. 

The efforts of a government may be usefully directed, 
in this respect, to two objects. 1st. The increase ; and 
2d. The dissemination of knowledge. 

First. The increase of knowledge. This may be 
promoted in several ways. 

1. By the establishment of colleges, universities, and 
other seminaries of learning. These, I suppose, should 
be furnished by the public, with libraries, apparatus, and 
all the means for instruction, investigation, and discovery. 
They should be so governed, and the remuneration so 
adjusted, that teachers should be placed under the 
strongest stimulus to labor for the promotion of scienfce, 
and to communicate, most successfully, knowledge to 
their pupils. Colleges and universities should, at all 
times, be places of strenuous effort, and vigorous men- 
tal discipline, on the part of both instructors and pupils. 
As soon as they become the places of literary leisure, 
and intellectual indolence, they are not only useless, but 
hurtful ; inasmuch as they retard, rather than advance, 
the progress of science. 
^v For this reason, I doubt whether endowments, for the 
/ support of professorships, are useful ; at least, whenever 
they render a teacher's support independent of his own 
exertions. For the same reason, a teacher should not 
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be remuuerated by a fixed salary, but by the sile of 
tickets of admission to his lectures, or by a sala/y, vaiy* 
ing with his ability and success. Large foundations for 
the support of students in colleges, if under the control 
of the college itself, so far as they render the number 
of students in no way dependent upon the ability and 
faithfulness of the instructor, will have a tendency to 
remove from him one of the most valuable stimulants to 
industry. 

2. By rewarding those who have been successfid in 
the advancement of science. 

1. This may be done, first. Directly^ as by bestowing 

Eremiums, rewards, grants of money, &c., to tho<»e who 
ave made discoveries of pre-eminent utility. This is 
frequendy done by the British government; and, for 
aught I see, it is done wisely. In this country, however, 
it is, I believe, never practiced. The only rewards 
which we ever confer, are for military or naval service. 
The propriety of those, I by no means, in this place, 
dispute ; yet, I think it would be diflicult to show, that 
warriors are the only benefactors of mankind, or that 
Whitney or Fuhon did not deserve as well of their coun- 
try, for the invention of the cotton gin and the applica- 
tion of steam to navigation, as they would have done, 
had they captured a fleet on the ocean, or routed a tribe 
of Indians in the forest. 

2. Indirectlyy by granting to those who labor in sci- 
ence or mvention, the right to derive advantage from 
their discoveries or inventions. This is done by laws of 
copy and patent right. The justice of this provision 
we hive elsewhere shown. We here see the manner, 
in which, by stimulating intellectual labor, by hope of 
reward, it tends to increase knowledge, and hetice, fa- 
cilitate production. 

Secondly. A government may improve the intellect- 
ual character of a people, by the dissemination of knowl- 
edge. This will be done, so far as provision is made 
for the universal instruction of a people in the elements 
of a common education. The interest of every man 
demands that aU his fellow citizens should be able to 
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read and write, to keep accounts, to understand gecjgra- 
phy, and thus possess the means of self-improvement, to 
whatever degree they may be disposed to carry it. 

The effect of such a diffusion of knowledge, has al* 
ready been illustrated at sufficient length. It wiU be 
necessary here only to allude to the means, by which 
this result may be best attained. 

1. As a stimulus to intellectual improvement, proba- 
bly, the right of suffrage should be restricted to those 
who are able to read and write. 

2. Provision should be made, in every neighborhood, 
for the education of all children under a certain age. 

3. The expenses of tliis provision may be borne, 
partly^ by a general fund. This fund should, however, 
never defray more than a portion of the expense ; for 
no man values, highly, what he gets for nothing. If a 
fund be raised for this purpose, great care must be taken 
that it be not abused. 

4. Without a fund, the same result will probably bo 
better accomplished by obliging every district, contain 
ing a given number of inhabitants, to provide itself with 
a school, on penalty of a fine to be paid to the school 
districts in its neighborhood, for the purposes of in- 
struction. 

5. To complete this arrangement, it might, probably, 
be desirable that seminaries be provided for the purpose 
of educating teachers for the primary schools. This 
would ensure a supply of instructors, of assured qualifi- 
cations, without which, such a system mi^t not so read- 
ily go into successful operation. 

And now, to sum up what has been said : It will be 
seen that the inducements to labor, and, hence, of 
course, the wealth and means of happiness, in any givec 
country, must depend, principally, upon two conditions 
1st. The degree of its intelligence ; and, 2d. The pu- 
rity of its moral character. 

1 . On its intelligence will depend its knowledge of its 
own advantages, of the laws of nature, and of the means 
by which it may avail itself of those laws, for the promo- 
tion of its own happiness. A nation without knowledge, 
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C ke a blin d man lu the garden of Eden, might be sur- 
rounded ^vuK every thing lovely to the eye or delightful 
to the taste, without ever being able to ascertain, either 
where a single object of desire was to be found, or how 
the possession of it might be secured. 

2. On the moral character of a nation depends the 
justice of its laws, its respect for individual right, secu- 
rity of property, individual and social virtue, together 
with the industry and frugality which are their invariable 
attendants. 

Of these two, the latter is the more important to 
national prosperity. For, where virtue, frugality, and 
respect for right exist, riches will, by natural conse- 
quence, accumulate ; and intellectual cultivation will, of 
necessity, succeed. But, intellectual cultivation may 
easily exist, without the existence of virtue or love of 
right. In this case, its only effect is, to stimulate desire, 
and this, unrestrained by the love of right, must eventu- 
ally overturn the social fabric which it at first erected. 
Hence, the surest means of promoting the welfare of a 
country is, to cultivate its intellectual, but especially its 
moral character. Until this have been done, no perma- 
nent foundation for a nation's prosperity has yet been 
laid. And, if any one wil! take the pains to examine, 
he will find, that, other things being equal, the wealth, 
and happiness, and power of every nation, are in exact 
proportion to its intellectual and moral character. 

And, here, it may not be amiss to add, that all true 
benevolence may be defended, no less upon principles 
of political economy, than of philanthropy. The circu- 
lation of the Scriptures, the inculcation of moral and 
rejgious truth upon the minds of men, by means of 
Sabbath schools, and the preaching of the Gospel, are 
of the very greatest importance to the productive ener- 
gies of a country. The argument is very short, but it 
seems very conclusive. No nation can rapidly accumu- 
late or long enjoy the means of happiness, except as it 
is pervaded by the love of individual and social right ; 
but the love of individual and social right will never pre- 
vaile without the practical influence of the motives and 
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sanctions of religion ; and these motives and sanctions 
will never influence men, unless they are, by human ef- 
fort, brought to bear upon the conscience. 
I The same prmciples will defend, upon economical 
• 'grounds, the efforts of benevolence on behalf of foreign 
nations. Intelligence, virtue, and equitable laws, will 
' have the same effect upon other men, that they have 
; upon us. They will render men industrious, frugal, aid 
i consequently rich, and raise them from a savage to a 
; civilized state. Just in proportion as a nation is thus 
j transformed, are its products increased ; the riches of 
{ the whole world are augmented ; the portion of wealth, 
' which falls to the share of each man, is rendered great- 
' er ; and the ratio of capital to labor is higher. Just as 
/ a nation becomes intelligent and rich, its wants are mu^- 
I tiplied, and the means for supplying them are provided. 
J Hence, it becomes a better customer to other nations ; 
; it gives an additional impulse to their industry ; and it 
'. repays them for their products, with whatever God has 
• bestowed upon it, which will add to the happiness of 
others. Can any one doubt that Great Britain and 
France reap incomparably greater advantages from each 
other, in their present condition of advanced civilization, 
than either of them would, if the other were in the con- 
dition in which it was found by Julius Caesar ? What 
demand would Great Britain make upon the productions 
of France, if she were, at this moment, inhabited by 
half-naked savages ? Or again : How much greater ben- 
efits does North America confer upon the >yorld, than it 
would if it were peopled by its aboriginal inhabitants i 
How great a stimulus would be given to the industry 
of the world, at this time ; and how greatly would the 
comforts and luxuries of men be increased, if Africa 
were peopled by civilized and christianized men ? Now, 
if these things be so ; and that they are so, I see not 
that any one can dispute ; it seems to me, that civilized 
nations could in no way so successfully promote their 
own interests, as by the universal dissemination of the 
means of education and the prmciples of religion. 
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SECTION VI. 

ON THE EFFECTS OF DIRECT LEGISLATION AS A 
MEANS or INCREASING PRODUCTION. 

I have thus far said nothing upon the effect of legisla- 
tive enactments, by means of bounties and protecting 
duties, as a means of increasing production. The rea- 
son is, that I have not yet been able to discover in what 
manner they produce tliis effect. Nevertheless, since 
many persons suppose them to be of great importance, 
it might seem that a discussion of this subject was in- 
complete, if they were passed over in silence. I shall 
devote this section to a consideration of their effects. 

1 . Duties of this sort are to be considered apart from 
those levied for the support of government, because 
they are either not necessary for this purpose^ or else 
they are levied for a different object Thus, if five per 
cent, on an import be necessary to the support of govern- 
ment, and ten per cent, be levied, in order to favor, or, 
as it is said, to protect one branch of mdustry, the addi- 
tional five per cent, is levied for a distinct object, aside 
from that of the support of government. It is only this 
latter part of the duty which we propose to consider ; 
that is, so much of the duty as is levied for the purpose 
of favoring one particular product. 

2. Now, if such a duty have any effect upon the pro 
ductiveness of a nation, it must be in one' of these ways 
It must either first increase the capital of a country ; or, 
secondly, increase its number of laborers; or, third, 
create a greater stimulus to labor. I think it evident, 
from what has already been shown, tliat every condition 
wliich affects production, must exert its inBuence in one 
of these three methods. 

^ 3. I think it evident, that legislation of this sort can- 
not increase the capital of a country. The capital of a 
country, at any moment, is its present amount of annual 
and fixed capital. Now, a law cannot create capital ; 
12 
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since, if it i duld, there would be no necessity for any 
other labor than that of legislation ; and, in order to 
grow rich, a nation would have nothing to do but meet 
in public assembly, and spend its whole time in making 
and bearing speeches, and enacting laws. I believe, 
however, that this mode of growing rich, has never been 
found remarkably successful. 

If it be said that, in this manner, we shall attract foreign 
capital to our own country, I answer : this depends not 
upon legislation, but upon the rate of interest, and the 
security of property. I? these conditions be more fa* 
voraBIe here than in another country, capital will flow 
hither. If they be more favorable in another country 
than here, it will flow thither. The system of Great 
Britain has been exclusive, but capital does not go from 
this country to be'invested there. 

4. Legislation of this kind cannot increase the actu- 
al number of laborers. The number of laborers is as 
the number of inhabitants. Legislation has never been 
supposed to have any power to create men. It is true, 
population is found always to increase with the increase 
of the means of living ; that is, with the increase of the 
productiveness of labor. Population will increase or 
diminish, just in proportion as a laborer is able to pro- 
cure greater or less wages for a day's labor ; that is, as 
every thing is cheaper or dearer. Whether tlie tenden- 
cy of duties is to render productions cheap, remains to 
be considered. It must, however, be evident to all, 
that laws do not create human beings ; of course, they 
add nothing to the number of laborers, that is, of human 
beings in a country. 

It may be said, we may thus induce laborers to come 
from other countries. To this it may be answered ; this 
will depend upon the wages of labor. If laborers be 
better paid here than elsewhere, they will come here, 
and not otherwise. Besides, what is called protection 
changes only the mode of labor ; that is, it takes men 
from one mode of labor, to employ them upon another. 
Suppose, then, that it attracts foreign laborers to one 
branch of industry ; it deters those in another branch of 
industry from immigrating. If, for instance, manufacture 
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ers are protected, this will tend to encourage manufac- 
turers to immigrate ; but it will, in a correspondent pro* 
portion, discourage agriculturists. 

5. If, then, discriminating duties produce any eflect 
upon production, it must be by stimulaHng industry ; 
that is, while the amount of capital and the number of 
l aborers rem ain the same, by stimulating men to labor 
more industriously, and thus to create a greater amount 
of production than they would uader other circumstan- 
ces. This, I believe, is supposed to be the way in 
which the system produces its effect. This is the point 
of view in which we shall now proceed to consider it. 

The manner in which this is done is the following: Sup* 
pose a country to be under a free system, and that every 
one is devoting himself to agriculture, commerce, or 
manufactures, as he finds it the most for his interest ; un- 
der these circumstances, there will be a certain average 
of productiveness, both of labor and of capital. Wool- 
len cloth can be procured, by exchange, for five dollars 
a yard ; but it cannot, in the present state of the coun- 
try, be manufactured for less than ten dollars a yard ; 
that is, capital and labor are, in every thing else, so pro- 
ductive, that they could not be abstracted from other 
employments at the same rate of profit, unless the man- 
ufacturer could receive ten dollars a yard for his cloth. 
Now suppose, that, in order to enable him to do this, a 
duty of five dollars a yard is levied on imported cloth, 
by which the price of all cloth is raised to ten dollars a 
yard, that it may be in the power of the manufacturer, 
to employ his capital and labor in this manner. There 
IS no doubt that thus the manufacture of cloth might be 
established. 

Now I think it evident, upon inspection, that the pro- 
ductiveness of labor is not, by this operation, increased. 
The reason why cloth was not manufactured before, 
was, that the productiveness of labor and capital, in this 
mode of investment, was lower than the average produc- 
tiveness of labor and capital in other modes of invest- 
ment. All that has been efi^ected is, to raise the pro* 
ductiveness here to the general average eUeuhert. 
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There has been nothiDg done to render it any greatei , 
either in this or in any other employment ; for I presume 
that no one will contend, that one kind of industry 
should be really more highly paid than another ; nor that, 
if it were desired, it could be. effected without the aid 
of a direct monopoly. 

But the manufacturer now gets ten dollars for that-- 
which before would bring only five. Let us inquire 
whence this additional five dollars comes. 

It is evident that government possesses nothing. All 
that It possesses Is precisely so much taken from the an- 
nual revenue of individuals. In this case, therefore, it 
really bestows nothing, but only causes a transfer of an« 
nual revenues, from one party to another. The case is, 
therefore, the same as it would be if, while there had 
been no duty imposed, every man had been allowed to 
buy cloth for five dollars a yard, but had been obliged, 
for every yard that he bought, to pay five dollars to the 
manufacturer. It would be the same thing to both par- 
ties as at present. The consumer would then, as now, 
pay ten dollars a yard for cloth, and the manufacturer 
might sell it for five, if he received five more as a gra- 
tuity. The five dollars that have been added to the 
revenue of the one, are precisely five dollars taken from 
the revenue of the other. 

Now if this be the fact, inasmuch as what is added to 
the productiveness of the industry of the one class, is 
taken from the productiveness of the industry of th^ 
other class, it would seem that what the one has gained, 
the other has lost ; and hence, that there can be no in- 
creased stimulus to industry on the i^hoZe,. since, byar 
much as the one is stimulated, the other is depressed. 
But this is not all. What you have given to the one 
class has only raised his mode of labor to the point of 
productiveness at which that of all the other classes ex- 
isted before ; while the means by which this has been 
effected, has, to the whole amount of its effect, reduced 
the productiveness of all the other classes lower than it 
was before. By just as much as this productiveness has 
been diminished^ by so much has the stimulus to indus- 
try been, upon the whole, decreased. 
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But secondly ; As tbe friee of the article is increas** 
ed, the demand for the article is diminished. . This has 
been before illustrated. There will, therefore, be less 
of the article produced, because less of it is wanted. 
By all this diminution is tbe demand for labor diminish- 
ed ; the price of labor must, therefore, fall, and tbe stim- 
ulus to labor 6e, fry io muekj decreased. 

This effect will take place, in what manner soever the 
discriminating duty may operate. Suppose, that from 
scarcity of wool, the price of imported cloth had, with- 
out any duty, been doubled ? The result would have 
been, that the demand would so have fallen off, that mul- 
titudes would have been thrown out of employment, and 
whole establishments would have been ruined. Sup* 
pose that, by a duty, we exclude the foreign cloth, and 
make it ourselves, but at double tbe price. There will 
be a less quantity made^ than before. But the imported 
cloth was not to be had for nothing. Some of our own 
population were obliged to raise the products which we 
sent in exchange for it. As we do not take their elothy 
they cannot take our produce. Of course, all those 
who labored in the products which toere exchanged for 
^loth^f are out of employment. There was a demand for 
a sufficient amount of their labor to purchase one thou- 
sand bales of cloth ; suppose, now, there is a demand 
for labor sufficient to make only five hundred bales of 
cloth. By all the difference, therefore, between the la- 
bor necessary to procure one thousand bales by ex- 
change, and that necessary to manufacture^ or procure 
by exchange, five hundred bales, is the demand for in- " 
dustry xliminisbed, and, of course, the stimulus to in- 
dustry weakened. 

We see, then, what is the tendency of a system of 
this kind. First, so far as the manufacturer is con- 
cerned, it cannot increase his profit beyond the average 
profits of every other employment ; for, if competition 
be allowed, capital and labor will flow into it, whatever 
may be its advantages, until its profits fall to the general 
level. Secondly, the demand for other labor is dimin- 
ished* by the reduced consumption created by a rise of 
12* 
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price, and also, as this rise of price increases the <x« 
penses of living, it makes even these reduced ^ages of 
less value than they were before. Hence the tendency 
is, to reduce the profit of capital and of labar in the 
whole community lower than they were before such duty 
was imposed. To this reduced average, manufacturers 
must themselves conform ; and hence, by this very op- 
aeration, they themselves must suffer. Hence we see the 
.' reason why* when once a duty is imposed for the pro- 
/ tection of a particular branch of manufactures, it is not 
V^long before a larger protective duty is demanded ; and 
also why a protective duty, which at first is followed by 
great manufacturing enterprise and success, is so com- 
monly afterwards followed by so universal a depression 
of manufacturing industry. 

This is the result, so far as the effect upon our own 
country is concerned. But this is not all. A rise of 
prices must, of necessity, follow a protecting duty ; for 
this is its very object. Its object- is, to raise the price 
of some particular product, so that it may be created 
where it could -not be created before. If it produce no 
rise of prices it is useless. Now, a rise of prices raises 
the cost of production, and, by its whole effect, must 
V raise the price of every product which we create. By 
this whole effect, therefore, is our foreign market in- 
- jured. If we can raise cotton at ten cents a pound, and 
bring it into market as cheap as other nations, we have 
as good an opportunity as they for selling it. If we can 
raise it at nine cents, we can undersell themy and supply 
the whole market ; or, if we sell it at the same price as 
before, we gain one cent more on th^ pound. If, by in- 
crease of the expenses of living, we cannot raise it for 
less than eleven cents a pound, they will undersell us^ 
and we shall be obliged to give up the raising of cotton, 
either partially or altogether ; and the industry engaged 
in raising and transporting the cotton, and what we re- 
ceive in exchange for it, must be either partially or 
wholly thrown out of employment. Every one must 
see, (hat the manufactures of England could be afforded 
much lower ; that is, would be able much better to 
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compete with those of other nations, if, hj abolishing 
her duties on corn, her manufactures could be supplied 
with the necessaries of life at half the present cost. ^ At 
the same profit to the laborer and capitalist, her prod- 
ucts could be afforded at a price less than at present, 
by the whole amount of the difference in the expenses 
of living. By this difference, she would both undersell 
otiier nations and increase the demand for her manufac- 
tures, thus reaping, at once, a double advantage. 

But once more : It is seen that, by such a system, 
the course of industry and of capital in a nation, must 
be greatly changed. Thus, when an article is imported, 
one class of producers must labor to create the article 
which we exchange for it; another class must build 
ships to transport it ; and another class must carry on 
the transportation. By a discriminating duty, all these 
classes must, either in whole or in part, be thrown out 
of employment, and this capital be either reduced in 
value, or rendered wholly useless. Now this is an in- 
jury, both to the capitalist and the laborer. The prop- 
erty of the one and the skill of the other are rendered 
useless, and by so much is it a total loss to the country. 
It may be said, let them seek other employments. 
True^ they must do this ; but this renders it not the less 
true, that there has been so much loss. If a man's 
house be burned down, it is easy to say to him, move 
into another house ; but this does not alter the fact, that 
his house has been burned down, and that he has suf- 
fered loss to precisely this amount. 

But, suppose he turn to the other employment. It 
has been shown that the average of profit, in this em- 
ployment, cannot be higher than the average of profit 
was, in the employment which he left. He is then no 
better off than he was before, and, in the meantime, he 
has lost the skill and capital which he spent many years 
to acquire ; and he has lost them, not as in the case 
mentioned p. 97, by the progress of civilization, and 
with the prospect of bettering his condition, but by an 
act of arbitrary legislation. By all this amount of de- 
preciation, therefore, is he, and of course, the whole 
countrj , poorer by the exchange. 
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OJ B9unHe$* The principle of bounties is the same 
as that of discriminatbg duties. The manner in which 
they are bestqwed, is the following : If a manufacturer 
cannot produce cloth for less than ten dollars a yard, and 
the 'mported cloth can be produced at five dollars, a 
bounty of five dollars a yard is given him, for every 

?[rd he manufactures, or for every yard he exports, 
he cloth, then, is sold, either at home or abroad, at 
five dollars, and he ako receives five dollars as a gra« 
tuity. 

The principal reasons urged above, apply to boun- 
ties. They are, however, less objectionable, for several 
reasons : 

1. The price of the article is not visibly raised, and 
the consumption, therefore, on this account, is not so 
much diminished. 

2. The encouragement given, • in this manner, is 
cheaper ; that is, we pay only for what is made, while, 
by discriminating duties, we pay the same, whether any 
thing be made or not. We pay a very heavy duty on 
cutlery in this country, while npt a thousandth part of 
the cutlery used, is made here. It virould be vastly 
cheaper to pay a bounty sufficient to raise all the cutlery 
made in this country to its present prices, and it would 
be, for aught I see, just as good for the cutler. The 
whole efifect of this mode of encouragement is, to pay 
one man as much more as the bounty amounts to, for 
producing an article, than we should pay another man * 
that is, one man will do it for five dollars, and we en- 
gage another to do it for five dollars, and give him five 
dollars besides, for the sake of economy. 

■I have, thus far, considered this subject solely in re- 
spect to its connexion with economy ; that is, as it is 
favorable or unfavorable to production. It is, however, 
obvious, that an entirely distinct argument might be con- 
structed on another, that is, a moral ground. It might 
be asked, by what right does society thus interfere with 
the property of the individual ? when did the individual 
surrender this right ^ and how wise would it be for him 
to surrender it } It is in vain here to urge, that socie^ 
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has the nght to destroy individual property, in cases of 
^ extreme necessity ; because, in order to render this plea 
available, it must be shown that this is a case of extreme 
necessity. And besides, if society destroy individual 
property in case of extreme necessi^, it is always bound 
to make good the loss to the individual. I think that, 
if the protected mterests were obliged to make good the 
loss which the system inflicts upon all other interests, 
^ the demand for protection would be less urgent than at 
present ; and protection would be considerably less in* 
jurious. 

But, as these are questions of right, and belong rather 
to Moral Philosophy than to Political Economy, we 
shall not, m this place, discuss them any further. 

But, in opposition to what has been offered, several 
objections have been urged. It may be proper to notice 
here, some of those which are most commonly ad* 
vanced. 

I. The above argument is made to turn upon produc- 
tion alone, and proceeds upon the supposition, that the 
prosperity of a nation depends upon the productiveness 
of its industry, more than upon any thing else. In or- 
der to meet this view of the case, it has been said, that 
production is a matter of no consequence to a nation's 

Erosperity, and that, in order to make a nation rich, 
appy, and powerful, all that is necessary is, to encour- 
age and stimulate consumption. 

1. To this it may be answered, that this assertion 
leaves the above argument untouched, so far as produc- 
tion is concerned ; that is, it does not deny tliat the ef- 
fects of discriminating duties upon producUon<f are such 
as we have shown. 
j^ 2. But secondly : If a man assert that the wealth of 
^ a nation is the result of its consumption, and not of its 
production, he must also assert that the hand of the 
prodigal, and not that of the diligent, maketh rich ; 
that industry and frugality are the sources not of wtaUh, 
but o( poverty ; that fire and sword, devastation and 
murder, are national blessings ; that we ought to pay 
other nations, instead of their paying w> for spoUations 
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of property ; that bcendiaries should be rewarded, m* 
stead of being hanged ; and that the way to render a city 
rich, happy, and prosperous, is to reduce it to ashes. 
If a man really believe this ; I do not say if he assert 
it ; bis case is beyond the reach of ratiocination. 

II. It has also been urged, that the only method of 
rendering products cheap, is to encourage competition ; 
that competition b the grett source of mcreased produc- 
tiveness of labor, and that to excite competition among 
our own manufacturers, by means of higher duties, is the 
only sure ihethod by which to cause any article of ne* 
oesaty to be [U'oduced at the lowest possible rate. 

To this objectbn we reply, that the principle assum* 
ed is erroneous ; and that the reasoning in support of it 
is self'destruetioe. 

I* The principle assmned is erroneous. Although 
free competition is necessary, to reduce prices to their 
natural rate ; yet beyond this, competition, within long 
periods, can have no effect whatever. The price of 
every article is determined by the cost of its production ; 
that is, by the labor and capital necessary to produce it. 
Its price can be reduced in no other manner than by 
reducing this cost. If the materials can be furnished 
cheaper, and it can be produced by less labor, its price 
will bil ; bot it can fall from no other cause. If it be a 
monopolized article, the producer may, over and above 
a fair remuneration for his expenses, demand an exces- 
sive profit. If there be a free competition, his profits 
will be reduced to the general average of other capital 
and labor. A competition which obliged a producer to 
sell for less than cost, would of course, ruin him, and 
would be a loss to the community. Such is the case in 
times of manufacturing depression, when the producer 
is obliged to sell at a loss. These are surely not times 
of prospmty. The result of such competition is, to 
drive a portion of the producers out of employment ; 
a less amount of the product is created, competition is 
diminished, prices rise to their natural level, and the 
whole effect of competition is at an end. If, then, 
when there is no monopoly, c<Hnpetition, be it ever so . 
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great, can reduce the price of no article permanently 
below the cost of its production ; and that, by this cost 
its price will always be determined, be the competition 
whatever it may ; it is evident, that the only way in 
which the price of any thing can be really reducedj 
must be by diminishing the price of the material and la* 
bpr employed in creating it ; that is, by rendering every 
thing as cheap as possible. And it b also evident, that 
by raising the price of articles of consumption ; that is, 
of the articles of living, we shall also raise the price of 
whatever is produced, let the competition be ever so 
great. 

But, Hcendly^ the argument drawn from the assertion 
IS self-destructive. If it be the fact that competition is 
the great and proper cause of reduction of price, then, 
the wider the competition, the greater will be the reduc- 
tion of price. If this be so, we should not only open 
our ports to every other nation, but should abolish im- 
port duties altogether, even for the sake of raising a rev- 
enue, and sustain the expenses of civil government al-* 
together by direct taxation. It would, however, be a 
new mode of encouraging competition, if the citizens of 
New York should forbid every one, not a native of that 
city, to exercise the trade of a carpenter or joiner, 
within the limits of their jurisdiction. In what manner 
such an act would reduce the prices of house-building, I 
confess myself unable to discover. 

I think, therefore, that the system of discriminating 
duties cannot be defended on the ground that they, by 
competition, tend to reduce prices. 

III. Again : It is asked, » it not better to labor for 
ourselves, than to have 'others labor for us ? 

I answer, undoubtedly. We must labor for our- 
selves, unless we mean to live either by begging or by 
stealing. And this is really the only alternative which 
the Creator has left us. On this point, therefore, there 
is no dispute. It is agreed on both hands, that it is better 
to labor for ourselves, than to have others to labor for us. 

Whatever either a man or a nation possesses, except 
b^ robbery or begging, must be the production of its 
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own labor. The question Uien» is, whether it is better 
for us to receive a greater, or to receive a less result 
from our labor. Every man must labor for a coat. 
But Ts it better for him to procure it by labor, for five 
dollars a yard, or for ten dollars ? Is it better that he 
should, by exchange, earn it by five days' labor, or 
make it for himself, by fifteen days' labor ? He pro- 
cures it as much by labor in the one case, as in the oth- 
er. I do not see that there can be any question, in 
which way his labor can be most profitably expended. 
IS a manufacturer wish for oranges, he can procure 
them in no other way than by labor. The question is, 
whether he shall procure them by labor in manufactures, 
or by labor in raising them. In the first case, a day's 
labor will produce, by exchange, a hundred oranges ; 
in the second case, it will cost several days' labor to 

Eroduce one. The question is, in which way, by la* 
or, can a manufacturer, most easily, supply himself 
with oranges ? 

Upon this point, really hinges the whole matter m dis- 
pute. It is clear, as has been stated, that every thing 
which we possess, either as nations or as individuals, 
must be the result of labor. It is granted, however, in 
every other case but this, that the greater the amount of 
product which we can create by a given amount of la- 
bor, the better it is for the producer. Suppose the labor 
of a particular community to be valued at a million of 
days' works annually, it is certainly wise in this commu- 
nity to procure, by this amount of labor, as large an 
amount of product as it can. Suppose, that by labormg 
in those modes of production for which it has the great- 
est facilities, and then by exchanging a part qf its prod- 
ucts for those of another country, it can realize two 
millions of doUars' worth of products ; but, by producing 
every thing for itself, it can only realize a million and a 
half dollars' worth. In which case, I ask, is labor more 
amply rewarded ? Which is the wiser method of appor- 
tioning its labor ? In which way wiU capital accumulate 
most rapidly, and the nation soonest be capable of man« 
iifftcturing profitably for itself ? 
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lY. But it is said, although we may be obliged, at 
first, to procure manufactures at a higher price, yet, 
having once introduced them, they will, in die end, be- 
come cheaper than before ; and thus, our ultimate ben* 
efit will more than repay our temporary loss. 

In order to consider this objection, it will be necessa- 
ry to refer to what we have already remarked on the 
nature of annual and fixed capital. 

It is evident, that, in the first stage of any society, 
there exists nothing but the earth with its capabilities, 
and man to labor upon it. The labor of man produces 
an annual capital. If he have been industrious and fru- 
gal, there will have arisen an annual surplus, which must, 
of necessity, be transformed into fixed capital ; and it is 
so transformed, for the purpose of mcreasing the annual 
capital. Thus, every addition to the fixed capital for 
this year, lays the foundation for the investment of a 
larger amount in fixed capital for the next year ; and 
thus nations grow rich, and the demand for fixed capital 
is annuallv increasing. 

It is ev'dent that the investment in fixed capital will 
be, firstj in those instruments themselves, necessary for 
the direct increase of annual production, as ploughs, 
fences, houses, barns, &c. , and, secondly j in the ma- 
chinery necessary to the creation of these, and of the 
productions for annual consumption ; that is, it will be 
in manufacturing establishments. But, inasmuch as the 
capital of a country is at first small, a nation will, of 
necessity, at first invest its annual surplus in those man- 
ufactures which require the least capital, and of which 
the price is most enhanced by transportation. As capi* 
tal mcreased, it would become able to make larger in- 
vestments of fixed capital. Manufactures, which it 
would have been impossible for it to conduct profitably 
in its tenth year, it may conduct profitably in its fifti- 
eth year ; and what it could not conduct profitably in 
its fiftieth year, it may very profitably conduct in its 
one hundredth year. And the reason of this variatioq 
is two-fold. In the one case, it did not, and in the 
other case it did, possess the capital necessary for the 
13 
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inrcstmeDt in this particular Iranch of maijufactures , 
and, in the second place, though it possessed the requi* 
site capital, that capital could not be taken from the ein« 
ployments in which it was at present engaged, and in- 
rested in any thing else, without a loss, that is, a dimi* 
nution of profit. As soon, however, as the most neces- 
sary investments have been made, their annual product 
will enable the nation to commence something else. By 
the multiplication of capital, the rate of interest is di* 
minished and a nation is gradually enabled to produce 
for itself every thing for which it has the natural facili* 
ties. And hence, the time when any manufacture can be 
profitably established, in a country which possesses nat* 
ural advantages for it, is decided by the amount of the 
capital of that Country ; the amount of annual invest- 
ment which it is able to make in fixed capital ; and on 
the rate of interest at the period in question. 

Now, suppose that the system of discriminating duties 
left the means of accumulation unaffected. In this case, 
the period of profitably producing the article in question 
would arive, at the same hme as if no such system had 
been adopted. Previously, therefore, to this rtme, the 
article must have been purchased by the whole commu- 
nity, at an additional and unnecessary expense ; since, 
when this time arrived, in the natural course of things, 
the manufacture in question would commence, just as 
though nothing had been done, and just as every other 
manufacture had previously commenced. In this case, 
then, I see not that there would be any gain. All that 
has been paid, therefore, is so much unnecessary ex- 
pense, without rendering this kind of investment profit- 
able to the whole community, aelly sooner than it would 
have been, had no such expense been incurred. 

That, however, a discriminating duty does not in^ 
crease productiveness, that is, the means of accumula- 
tion, but that, on the contrary, it diminishes it, has, I 
think, been already shown. Now, by just so much as 
it diminishes productiveness, and of course diminishes 
annual capital, by so much it postpones the period, at 
which the manufacture in question can be profitably es 
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tablished. Heoce, the state of the case is this : In the 
present condition of capital and labor, the manufacture 
of a particular produce is unptofitable» In order to 
produce it now, instead of producing it at a later period, 
we diminish the productiveness of all other labor. And 
the only effect of this imposition which we have laid 
upon ourselves, is, instead of hastening the period of its 
profitable establishment, to postpone it to a still more 
distant period. 

But this is not all. We see that all this is done, and 
all this expenditure is incunred, without any certain 
knowledge of the result. It cannot be certainly known 
I when the period will arrive, at which the manufacture, 
in favor of which we have laid the discriminating duty, 
may be profitably commencec^^ or whether, indeed, it 
can ever be commenced at ^. If it can never be 
commenced, we have thus imposed a duty by which we 
are all made so much the poorer, without the prospect 
of any benefit. And if it may profitably be established 
at some future time, but we know not when that time 
will arrive, we are paying out our monepr at random ; 
that is, we know not whether we shall gain or lose b^ 
the exchange. Supposing a benefit in fact to result, it 
is worth a given sum, and no more ; but we have no 
means of knowing whether the sum which we pay is 
only equal to the benefit, or whether it is ten times 
greater. Mw, that it is very possible for a nation thus 
to pay for an advantage, supposing an advantage to be 
gained, vastly more than it is worth, is manifest. 

To illustrate the amount which has been frequently 
expended to gain this supposed advantage, I subjoin the 
following mstances bo^ the Edinburgh Review, for Oc« 
tober 1829: 

" The French duties on iron, from 1814 to 1822, 
have directed much capital to the iron trade. In 1818, 
1,140,000 quintals of unwrought iron were produced in 
France; in 1825, 1,976,000; in 1829, 2,269,000. 
Thus far the system has succeeded. 

On the contrary-, as foreign iron is imported at a 
duty averagbg twenty francs, the price of the whole 
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2^6d,000, above what it could hare been imported for, 
b, 40,538,800 francs, the direct coti for protection. 
This is about £ 20 sterling a-piece to every person en- 
gaged . n the iron trade. The effect of these measures 
b, to add fifty francs to the price of a plough, and to 
render cotton machinery onis third dearer than it would 
be if imported. The price of charcoal has been doubled 
or trebled, and from twenty-five to fifty per cent, has 
been added to the price of iron and wood. So great is 
the injury to other branches of production. 

And yet the iron trade is depressed. This is owing to 
the fact, that too great a portion of capital has been di- 
rected to the iron trade ; and abo to the increased price 
of charcoal. It must also necessarily follow, from what 
has been said above, that this pressure, which has been 
brought upon other branches of production, must reduce 
the average ratio of profit ; and to this average the iron 
trade must sink, as well as every thing else. Here there 
is an injury done to every other branch of business, and 
yet the iron business is not at the average rate of profit ; 
that is^ it is depressed. There is a great annual loss ; but 
where do we see the prospect of a subsequent benefit ? 

The sugar trade. To encourage her colonies, France 
lays a duty of fifty francs per quintal, on all foreign 
sugars. This has increased the quantity made at home 
and at her islands. So far it has succeeded ; but, 

2. The difference between the duty on^reign and 
the duty on her own sugars, amounts to 32,945,000 
francs. This is the bounty paid to the sugar growers 
of Marlinique and at home. 

3. The quantity of sugar consumed is probably less 
by one third, than it would oUnerwise be. England, 
with half the number of inhabitants, consumes two and 
a half times as much sugar as France. 

4 But it is said, that, by this means, beet-root sugai 
will yet supply France at the ordinary price. It must, 
however, ta.ke twenty years, under the present system, 
in order to do this. The present protection costs 
J£ 1,400,000 per annum. Suppose this to continue for 
/wenty years, it will amount to £ 28,000,000 sterling. 
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the interest of which, at five per cent., will buy, at two 
and a half pence per pound, 126,000,000 pounds of 
sugar per annum ; or nearly the whole annual amount 
of sugar now consumed in France. 

The Cotton Manufacture. By pushing forward those 
products for which she has no capabilities, she has di« 
minished those to which she is adapted. Countries 
which formerly bought of her, now that she refuses to 
receive their products, refuse to receive hers. Hence, 
the exports of wine, her natural product, have fallen off. 

Before the Revolution, her export of wine averaged 
100,000 tons per annum. Since 1820, it has varied 
from 39,000 to 63,000 tons. The result upon her silk 
trade has been the same. She has obliged other na- 
t'ons to raise silk for themselves." * 

Such are some of the certain evils of such a system. 
These surely ought not to be voluntarily imposed upon 
ourselves, without equal certainty of future benefit, and 
a benefit so much superior to that which we should oth- 
erwise have reaped, as to compensate us for all the evih 
and expenses which we impose upon ourselves. And 
if it do no more than this, we are the losers, by all the 
cost of the agency for doing that which would as well 
have been done without us. But, if the system itself 
do nothing towards hastening the time of profitable in- 
vestment in manufactures, then it is an immediate and a 
very great .and wide-spreading evil at present, and it 
tends to notiiing but evil for the future. 

V. It is said, that it is frequently expedient to impose 
a duty as a measure of retaliation. The case is this. 
A nation will not receive our products, and we, in order 
to punish her, and thus oblige her to change her policy, 
refuse to receive hers. Let us proceed dispassionately, 
but briefly, to consider this argument. 

1. Is retaliation a virtuous or an honorable motive to 
action ? Do we not consider it vicious and mean in an 
individual i Can it be otherwise in a nation i The pre 
sumption must surely be adverse to a course of conduct, 

* I have marked Uie above pMsage as a quotation, although I havt 
•bridged the extract^ without gWiDg the exact word*. 
13* 
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which is a manifest departure from elevated moral prin* 
ciple. 

2. Is retaliation, in the intercourse between man and 
man, generally wise ? Do we not commonly observe, 
that it leads men to headlong yindictiveness, which is as 
likely to injure themselves as their opponent ? 

3. Our object is to distress the other country until we 
f oblige her to alter her policy and receive our products. 
' But will this appeal to her fears be as likely to produce 

the change which we desire as setting her the example 
of manly generosity ? Of all means that can be con- 
ceived, a threat is the least likely to produce effect upon 
large masses of men. 

4. But if we resolve to injure our neighbor, let us 
see that we do not too much injure ourselves, and thus 
render her enmity still more effective. 

She refuses our products, and we retaliate by refusing 
hers. Now we can, by exchange with other nations, 
procure her products at a cheaper rate than we can 
manufacture them ourselves, or we cannot. If we can* 
not^ then a duty is unnecessary^ since we shall, in that 
case, of course, produce them ourselves. If, in conse- 
quence of the obstacles which Great Britain opposed to 
the reception of our raw material, her cottons were 
raised in price as high as those manufactured here, we 
should exclude them immediately by our own products. 
If, on the other hand, by means of a double exchange, 
we can procure them cheaper than we could procure 
them in any other manner, it would be for our interest 
thus to procure them. Because another nation wishes 
to injure us, there is no reason why we should injure our- 
selves. We surely injure ourselves when we pay a 
dollar for an article when we could get it just as well for 
seventy-five cents. 

And besides, it is said, we wish to become indepen- 
dent of the other nation. True ; but how shall we be- 
come independent of her. Clearly by becoming wealthy 
and powerful. But the way to wealth and power is, 
surely, to buy where we can buy on the best terms, and 
seU where we can sell on the best terms. We thus 
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shall the most rapidljr accumulate wealth, and increase 
our population, and thus most readily shall we be able 
to compete with the manufactures of any other nation. 
The question, then, seems to be simply this. Shall we 
diminish our own happiness for the sake of diminishing 
the happiness of another ? or shall we, deaf to the insti- 
gations of vindictiveness, and irrespective of the effect 
upon others, promote our own happmess by every means 
in our power ? Or still further, if we resolve to punish 
our neighbor, would it not be worth while to^sk what 
It will cost ; and whether we are willing, for the sake of 
retaliation, to pay several millions of dollars annually. 

To all this, it is, finally, objected, that a goveroment 
having adopted a restrictive system, and having thus 
obliged persoDS formerly engaged in other branches of 
industry to embark in manufactures, is under moral obli« 
gation to continue that protection ; at least so long as to 
enable the manufacturer to change his mode of employ- . 
ment without injury. To this objection I have no de- { 
sire to make any reply. It is a question of morals, and 
not of political economy. Whatever the government 
has directly or indirectly pledged itself to do, it is bound t 
to do. But this has nothing to do with the question of / 
the expediency, or inexpediency, of its having, in the / 
first instance, thus bound itself ; nor with the question . 
whether it be not expedient to change its system as fast J 
as it may be able to do so, consistently with its moral . 
obligations. 

For these reasons, I do not believe that the direct 
efforts of government are to be numbered among the 
means for encouraging the application of labor to capital. 
Their good effect, if it exist, must, therefore, be sought 
for, not in their effect upon production, but upon some- 
thing else. 

But it may be asked, can a government do nothing to 
promote the industry of a people, and to increase the 
amount of their production ? I answer ; they can do much. 

1. They can enact wise, wholesome, and equitable 
laws, and thus protect the individual in the exercise oi 
bis right of person and propert7, 
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2. They can do much to accomplish the universal 
diffusion of the means of knowledge, by the promotion 
of education among all classes of the people. 

3. They can do much for the promotion and exten- 
sion of science, by fostering seminaries of learning. 

4. They can originate that knowledge, which must 
otherwise be obtained at great individual expense. As, 

1. By experimental farms, of which the results should 
be accurately registered, and published to the whole 
commun^. 

2. Bj^xperimental manufactures, which might sbow^ 
from time to time, what branches of manufacture could 
profitably be introduced into a country, and how they 
might be most successfully conducted. 

In thb manner, much might be done, and at small ex- 
pense. When these means have been tried, and have 
failed, it will be time enough to make other and more 
expensive experiments. 

5. They can do much, by confining themselves to 
their own appropriate duties, and leaving every thing else 
aloneJ The interference of society with the concerns 
of the individual, even when arising from the most inno- 
cent motives, will always tend to crush the spirit of en- 
terprise, and cripple the productive energies of a coun- 
try. What shall we say, then, when the capital and the 
labor of a nation are made the sport of party politics ; 
and when the power over them, which a government 
possesses, is abused, for the base purpose of ministering 
to schemes of political intrigue ? 

^ So far as I am able to discover, such are the most 
important conditions on which the productiveness of any 
society depends. They are briefly these : Industry and 
Frugality^ Virtue and Intelligence. Possessed of these, 
no nation, with. the ordinary blessing of God, can long 
be poor. Destitute of either of them, whatever be its 
natural advantages, no nation can ever long be rich. 
Patriotism, no less than religion, would, therefore, teach 

\ 4S to cultivate these habits in ourselves and in others ; 

\ and he is the purest patriot who cultivates them most 

> assiduously^. 
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EXCHANGE. 

ExcHANOE, 18 a transactioQ, in which two indiyrdi]- 

i(s mutually and v oluntari ly transfer to each other the 
right'oT property, to a given amount, either in capital or 
labor. 

This transfer roust be both mutual and voluntary by 
both parties, or else it is robbery by one party. If 
property, without the right of possession, be given in 
exchange, it is fraud. If I give a horse in exchange, 
which does not belong to me, I confer no right of prop- 
erty ; for I have none to confer ; since the real owner 
may reclaim him, at any moment. The exchange may 
be either of capital by both parties, as if A and B ex- 
change wheat for corn ; or of capital for labor, as when 
A gives B a bushel of wheat for a day's labor ; or of 
labor for labor, as when A agrees to work for B to-day, 
on condition that B shall work for him to-morrow. Ex- 
change is of three kinds, viz : 

I. Barter in general, or exchange in kind. 

II. Exchange by means of a metallic currency. 

III. Exchange by means of a paper currency. 
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or BARTER OR EZCHANOE IN KIHD. 



SECTION I. 



WHICH CITE RISE TO EXCHANGE. 

1. It has been already shown, that human labor, of 
some kind, is necessary to production ; that is, to the 
creation of whatever has the power of gratifying human 
desire. Hence, without labor, no desire would be grat* 
ified ; that is, the race would speedily perish. As we 
have sai(f before, the law of our being, imposed upon 
every individual, enacts that, by the sweat of our face 
we shall eat our bread. 

2. But by labor exerted upon any substance, in such 
manner as to give it value, we establish over that value, 
either in whole or in part, the right of property. If the 
original capital were our own, we possess that original 
capital, together with all the additional value, which the 
change that we have effected has created. If, by labor 
upon the capital of another, we have increased its value, 
we establish a right to a portion of it, to be estimated 
by the respective values of the labor and capital em« 
ployed. Nay, this capital is nothing but the result of 
pre-exerted labor. So that the capitalist contributes his 
pasty and the laborer his present labor, and they share 
the product between them. 

3. Hence, from the very conditions of our being, the 
act of creating a value appropriates it to a possessor. 
This holds true of every thing not the spontaneous gift 
of God. Hence, every thing created by man, belongs 
to some man ; that is, he possesses over it the right of 
property. Aiid this right of property is exclusive ; that 
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IS, he has the right to use it as he wil], to the exclusion 
of every man and of all men. And, provided he do 
not interfere with the rights of others, no man can inter- 
fere with his use of whatever product he has ^created,/ ^ f ,'. 
without a violation of moral law. (c^. n/w! , v^*^^' r' >,;»• .' - • ' ^ 

4. Different men are constituted by the Creator with^^t ; ^ . 
different aptitudes for different pursuits, and with differ- h'i*- " 
ent dispositions towards those pursuits. One roan is ^^^ ^ ^ 
adapted to investigate, and another to apply to practice, 
the laws of nature, and another to perform the operation 
by which those laws are made to create value. And 
these aptitudes are still further subdivided. One man is 
better adapted to investigate physical, another intellec- 
tual, and another moral laws. Thus, also, in the various 
pursuits of operative industry, one man prefers agricul- 
ture, another manufactures, and another navigation. And 
it is found, as might be expected, that the disposition 
towards a particular operation, severally corresponds 
with a man's aptitude for it ; that is, that, in general, a 
roan is most strongly disposed to devote himself to that 
particular occupation, for which God has given him the 
greatest aptitude. Indeed, the disposition, in most cases, 
will do very much to create the aptitude. A man al- 
ways labors more successfully in an occupation which he 
likes, than in one which he dislikes. 

5; Hence, a great public, as well as private advantage, 
arises from every one's devoting himself to that occu- 
pation which he prefers, and for which he is specially 
fitted. Inasmuch as he likes it best^ he is thus happier ' 
than he would be in the pursuit of any other. Every 
one thus being able to do that which he likes best, every 
one will derive from this source, all the happiness which 
it is able to confer. And, inasmuch as he is better fitted 
for itj he will, with the same labor, create a greater 
amount of value than he will by labor in any other em- 
ployment. He will also create the value much more 
perfectly. The annual amount of value, created in a 
community, will thus be greatly increased, with the same 
amount of labor, and, with a much greater amount of 
happiness. If every man labored at that employment in 
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whTch he could create an amount of value equal to twen^ 
ttfy there would be, by the whole society, just twice as 
much created, as if, by changing occupations, each one 
labored at that for which he could create a value equal 
only to ten. If all the different classes of laborers were, 
for a year, to be obliged to exchange work with each 
other, every one can perceive that, for that year, pro- 
duction would almost absolutely cease. 

6. Were this all, though every man created his own 
particular value with the greatest possible success, yet 
each man would, manifestly, possess but one value. The 
wheat grower would have nothing but granaries full of 
wheat ; the carpenter, nothing but ranges of houses ;; the 
stone cutter, nothing but piles of stone ; and the shoe- 
maker, nothing but thousands of shoes. But while there 
exists in every man, both the aptitude and the disposition 
for the creation of a particular value, there exists equally 
in every man, a desire to enjoy every value that can be 
created. A man may like to create a value of which he 
desires to use but very little himself ; nay, for which, in 
itself, he perhaps has even less desire than most other 
men. The man who is the fondest of 6shing, may be, 
by no means, a great lover of fish. He who is the fond- 
est of hunting, may be, by no means, the fondest of 
game. No man supposes, because a man is fond of fox- 
hunting, that he is fond of fox-eating. Thus, we see, 
that the desire for the creation of value, is one things 
and the desire for using the value created, is another 
The one is limited to single objects, and the other is as 
widely extended as the objects to which it can be direct- 
ed. And it is evident, that the one form of desire is 
as much intended to be gratified as the other. He who 
created the desire, and also created the object which 
would gratify it, intended the one for the other, restrict- 
ing man only to the modes and degree of gratification 
which he has appointed. Civilization and social happi- 
ness advance, just in proportion as the greatest number 
of the desires of man are gratified, in conformity with 
the laws of the Creator. 

7. We see, then, that man is created with the aptitude 
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and the desire for the creation of one product, but with 
the desire for the enjoyment of a thousand products, and, 
that the grati6catioQ of one of these forms of desire is 
as much the intention of his Creator, as the gratification 
of the other. He is intended to produce one thing, and 
to hold this thing produced, hj the right of property, 
while at the same time, every man is intended to require, 
for the gratification of his desires, a thousand things. 
Now, it is the existence of these contrary indications in 
his nature, that creates the necessity for exchange. The 
right to use his product as he pleases, is also the right to 
transfer it to whomsoever, that is, to exchange it with 
whomsoever he pleases, and for whatever he pleases. 
By doing this, all the indications of his nAure are ful« 
filled. The right of property is preserved inviolate. 
Every one may employ his own capital and industry as 
he pleases, that is, as will best promote his own happi* 
ness, and also as will add the most abundantly to the 
wealth of the whole community ; and, at the same time, 
by means of the products of his single branch of indus- 
try, he may procure every object of desire that every 
other man has created. And, inasmuch, as by division 
of labor, on the principle of which we have spoken, a 
larger amount will be created, and in greater perfection, 
he will procure every object at less labor, and in more 
perfect condition, than would be possible in any other 
manner. 

The necessity of exchange, therefore, as truly enters 
into the conditions of our being, as that of production. 
Without exchange, there could be no division of labor, 
and, of course, only the smallest possible amount of 
production. Without exchange, there would rarely be 
any stimulus to labor ; for labor could add but little to 
our means of gratification, beyond the most absolute ne* 
cessaries of life. There would be no stimulus to form 
societies, since, as man depended solely upon himself^ 
he might as well be solitary as social. Hence, all pro- 
gress in civilization would be hopeless, and each genera- 
tion would tread precisely in the footsteps of that which 
bad preceded it. 
14 
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8. I have, thus far, spoken merely of exchange be« 
tween the individuals of the same society. I think it 
evident, however, that the same principles apply with 
equal force to the exchanges between different societies. 

The aptitudes of different nations for the creation of 
different products, has, in many cases, been fixed by 
unchangeable, geographical, and physiological law. Cot- 
ton, coffee, spices, dye-stuffs, sugar, rice, and many of 
(he most valuable fruits and medicines, can be cultivated 
only in southern latitudes. Wool, wheat, and bread- 
stuffs generally, flax, and the most valuable animals, arc 
found only in temperate climates. Iron is found in north- 
ern latitudes ; and furs, hemp, and feathers are brought 
from climates still further north. One country is better 
adapted to commerce, another to agriculture, and another 
to manufactures. 

Besides, as we have already shown, a society, at one 
period of its history, is better adapted to one sort of 
production than to another. When capital is scarce and 
land is cheap and fertile, a nation is better adapted to 
agriculture ; when capital becomes abundant and land 
dear, it becomes gradually better adapted to manufac- 
tures ; that is to say, nations, as well as individuals, both 
by original endowment and accidental circumstances, 
have their special adaptations to the creation of particu- 
lar products. I suppose it unnecessary to state, that 
nations, that is, people, if left to themselves, are like 
individuals, disposed to avail themselves of the peculiar 
advantages bestowed upon them by their Creator. Self- 
interest teaches them this lesson with sufficient clearness, 
and they willingly practise it, if left to their own natural 
instincts. 

It is also evident that, by each nation's devoting itself 
to that branch of production for which it has the greatest 
facilities, either original or acquired, its own happiness 
will be better promoted, and a greater amount of pro- 
duction created, than in any other manner. And while 
all nations thus appropriate their industry, a much greater 
amount of annutd value will be created for the whole 
human race, than by any change that could possibly be 
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made. If Cuba should relinquish the raisiog of coffee 
and sugar, and devote her^lf to the raisiog of wheat ; 
and New York, relioquishiog the culture of wheat, should 
betake herself to the rabing of coffee and sugar, wouki 
not both communities be poorer, and would not the price 
of coffee, sugar, and wheat be increased over the whole 
world ; that is, would not all the world, and these coun- 
tries especially, be poorer than they are now ? 

But, whilst it is thus evident tluit every nation is is- 
tended by the Creator to improve its own advantages, 
that is, to create that product for the creation of which 
it has the greatest facilities ; it is also the fact, that every 
nation, and every individual of that nation, desires the 
productions of every other nation ; and is happy in pro- 
portion as he enjoys them. What nation could be happy 
without the cotton of the South, the hemp and iron of 
the North, or the wool, wheat, and manufiictures of tem- 
perate climates ? Nay, let any individual look at the 
clothes which he wears, the furniture of his room, or 
the food and utensils of hb table, and he will be imme- 
diately convinced, that every latitude of both hemis- 
pheres, and almost every country on the globe are tribu- 
tary to his happiness. His own country has peculiar 
adaptations, but they are adaptations for but few prod- 
ucts, while every citizen of that country requires for 
his convenience, nay, almost for his existence, the pro- 
duction of every other country. These desires can be 
gratified only by national exchanges. Hence we see, 
that national exchanges enter into the constitution of 
things under which we are created, as much as indipidval 
exchanges. 

And the final cause of this constitution is, in both 
cases, equally evident. 

Individuals are made thus dependent upon each other, 
in order to render harmony, peace, and mutual assist 
ance, their interest as well as their duty. Where men 
are mutually dependent upon each other, the prosperity 
of one, is the prosperity of all ; and the adversity of 
one, is the adversity of all. No one can enjoy many 
of the blessings which God has intended for. him, only 
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in SO far as others enjoy them also ; and no ope can be 
deprived of them, unless others are depriyed of them 
to a considerable degree ako. Thus, we see that the 
individual progress of man, is, bjr the constitution of 
things, indissolublj connected with, if not absolutely de- 
pendent on, his social progress. 

And, for the same reason, nations are dependent 
upon each other. From this universal dependence, we 
learn that God intends nations, as well as individuals, to 
live in peace, and to conduct themselves towards each 
other upon the principles of benevolence. Where all 
are mutually dependent, as in the former case, no one 
can prosper without increasing the prosperity of all, nor 
suffer without bringing suffering upon all. Hence, it is 
as truly our interest to seek the happiness, peace, and 
prosperity of other nations, as it is to seek the happiness, 
peace, and prosperity of our own nation. 

9. From the above constitution it is evident, that uni- 
versal exchange is as necessary to the welfare, and even 
to the existence of the human race, as univers^ pro- 
duction. We have already seen, that in all the de)iart- 
ments- of human industry, a great saving, both of time 
and expense, is effected by division of labor. This is 
as true of labor in exchange, as in any other case. 
Since, then, exchanges must be made, it will be better 
. for the whohy if a part of a society devote themselves 
V^exclusively to the business of making them. 
^ Thus ; suppose that, in a given society, the labor is 
^^"^ divided, so that each individual devotes himself to the 
creation of a given product. One man raises wheat, 
another rye, another wool ; one labors upon iron, anoth- 
er upon wood, another upon leather, &c. Now, these 
oersons can procure the productions of each other only 
Dy exchange. But if every one, every time he needs 
any thing, is obliged to leave his labor to find a pur- 
chaser for his product, he will lose much time himself, 
and will consume a large portion of the time of all his 
neighbors It would frequently take as much time to 
exchange a pair of shoes, as it would take to make 
them. This additional time must enter into the price of 
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the shoes ; and hence, these, and every other article of 
consumption, would rise in price accordingly. 

In such a case as this, it would clearly be a great 
benefit to the whole society, if some one should de« 
vote himself exclusively to the business of making ex- 
changes. Every producer might then deposit with him 
whatever he had to exchange, instead of going in search 
of a purchaser. When this was done, every one, by 
going to him, might ascertain immediately, what was to 
be exchanged, throughout the whole community, and at 
what price ; and also, what was required in exchange. 
He would thus be able, at once, to procure, by his own 
product, whatever was procurable for it ; and to know 
what he must produce, in order that he may procure 
what he may need. Thus, the labor of a whole day, or 
of several d^ys, might be accomplished in a few roin* 
utes, in a much more perfect manner, than by any other 
method. Hence, as all the time unnecessarily consumed 
in the other method would be saved, much more time 
might be appropriated to production. As, in a given 
time, and with given labor, there would be greater pro- 
duction, every thing would be cheaper, that is, evewf 
one would be richer ; and, at the same time, a reasona- 
ble profit would remain for him who devoted his time to 
the labor of exchange. 

Hence, we see Uiat exchangers are as necessary to 
the cheapness of production as producers themselves. 
Hence, we also see how absurd is the outcry sometimes 
raised against them, because it is said they produce noth* 
ing. Did not a large class of the community devote 
themselves to this employment, it is impossible to con- 
ceive what would be the price of the most common and 
necessary utensil. Were the farmer obliged to carry 
his wheat or bis cattle to Sheffield, to exchange for nee- 
dles for his wife, or for a sickle for himself, who could 
estimate what these utensils would cost ? If the laborer 
were obliged to go to Birmingham for a spade, which 
he must use in New York, what would be the price of a 
spade, 0)d how would he ever be able to gain a subsis 
lence . The laborer may someUmes complain that tb« 
14* 
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mev^baDt 's rich, aod that he is poor ; that the merchant 
stands at hb ^lesk, while he labors in the street ; that 
the merchant rides in his carriage, while he trayels.^n 
foot. But it may be to him some consolation to remem- 
ber, that were not the merchant rich, the laborer would 
be still poorer, for every article would be dearer ; and, 
besides, there would be no one to pay for the labor with 
which alone he is able to purchase it. Were not the 
merchant to be at bis desk, the poor man would have no 
labor to do in the street ; and were not the merchant 
able to ride in his carriage, the laborer would be obliged 
to go barefoot. And accordingly, we see that when- 
ever mercantile business, that is, the business of ex- 
changes, is the most successful, then are the means of 
Jiving cheaper in proportion ; and then are the operative 
classes richer ; and the avenues to riches the most widely 
open to all. 

The persons who conduct the exchanges of a com- 
munity are called merchants. They are of two classes, 
viz : Retail Merchants and Wholesale Merchants. 

The retail merchant carries on exchanges between the 
inhabitants of the same country. He purchases of the man- 
ufacturer or the importer, in quantities too large for the 
means of the individual consumer, and sells again in any 
quantities that the consumer may desire. This produces 
a great saving of time, and of course of expense, to the 
whole community. Were the manufacturer obliged to 
leave his labor, to sell a yard of calico, the price of cal- 
ico would be trebled. Were the importer obliged to 
open his hogsheads, to sell a pound of sugar, he must 
cfaanjge a price accordingly. And, besides, as each im- 
porter and manufacturer is supposed to conGne himself 
to one particular product, the purchaser would be oblig- 
ed, frequently, to go great distances, and transact with a 
great number of persons, business which he may now 
be able to accomplish with a single individual. Every 
one must thus perceive, that a consumer saves much 
time by purchasing his sugar, tea, coffee, pepper, salt, 
&c., at one shop, instead of going to the wholesale im- 
porters of these articles individudUy ; specially if, as b 
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frequently the case, they lived some hundreds of miles 
asunder. It is much more economical to buy needles, 
tape, cotton, calico, and silk, at one shop, than to go to 
the several individuals, in different places, who have im- 
ported or made these articles in large quantities. In 
consequence of tbis advantage to the community, the 
retail deater is able to charge a profit on all the articles 
which he sells, and, at the same time, to furnish them at 
a much lower price than that at which the purchaser 
could procure them, in any other manner. The pur- 
chaser not only procures them cheaper, but he procures 
them of a better quality. It is the business of the re- 
tail dealer to understand the quality of every article in 
which he traffics, and it is for his interest to purchase it 
cheaply, and of as good quality as it can be purchased 
in the market ; since it is on the goodness and cheapness 
of his articles, that his custom depends. The consumer 
is thus enabled to employ for his benefit, a skill vastly 
greater than his own ; and at a much less cost, than thai 
at which he could accomplish the business himself. 
Hence retail dealers are as necessary to the prosperity 
of a country, and to the cheapness of productions, hs 
any other class of persons. And it will be found very 
universally, that it is much more economical to employ 
their services, than for a man to undertake to do theii 
business for himself. 

The wholesale merchant^ conducts the exchanges be- 
tween the individuals of different nations. He exports, 
in bulk, the commodities of his own country, and im- 
ports, in return, the commodities of another country. 
His own interest induces him to export whatever is at 
the lowest price in his own country ; that is, of what 
may be there in the greatest abundance ; and bring back, 
in return, whatever will command the highest price at 
home ; that is, of which there is the greatest need 
.And his own interest will, of course, teach him to pro 
cure what he brings home, at the place where it can be 
had at the cheapest rate ; so that he may be able to fur- 
nish it at the hightest profit to himself, and at the lowest 
price to others. Hence hz interest, and that of the 
community, are the same. It is for the interest of the 
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conununi^ that those commodities, of which we have a 
superfluity, should be exported ; and the fact of this su- 
perfluiQr is known by ^e reduction of their price, in 
comparison with the price of other commodities at home^ 
or of the same commodity in other countries. It is for 
the interest of the merchant to exporf the same i^omcio- 
dity, because the lower the price at which he purchases 
it at home, on the better terms he can exchange it 
abroad. It is for the interest of the community, that 
those objects of desire which are most wanted should be 
brought back in return ; and the rise in their exchange- 
able value is the proof that they are so wanted. It is 
for the merchant's intaest, also, to bring back these 
very commodities ; for, from these alone, can he expect 
gain, and that gain will be the greater, in proportion as 
be procures them on the most favorable terms ; that is, as 
he procures them where they are the cheapest and most 
abundant. Hence, his gain will be in proportion as be 
can transfer the productions of the earth from those regions 
where they are least wanted, to those regions where they 
are most wanted. And this is precisely what the interests 
of society require should be done. 

To the merchant, it is, of course, a matter of no con- 
sequence, what he exports and what be imports. Un- 
less a commodity were more wanted at home than that 
for which he would exchange it, he could have no mo- 
tive to make the transfer. And that it is so wanted, is 
evident from the fact, that the community is willing to 

;ive a higher price for it than for that which is exported. 

f he desired it, he could not make any profit, e;Kcept 
by consulting the wants of the community ; and that 
profit will be the greater, in proportion as he is able to 
consult those wants with the greatest possible nicety. 
His gains are the gains of the conmiunity, and his losses 
are the losses of the community. Hence, there is no 
reason why he should, in any manner, be restricted m 
the nature or the quantity of the articles which he exports 
or imports. The constitution of things, and his own 
self-mterest, provide all the regulating forces which tbo 
nature of the case reauires. 
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SECTION 11. 

THE GENERihu DOCTRINES OF EXCHANGE. 

1. Of the raU of Exchange, or the exchangeabh 
value of Products. 

ir two men hnve created their respectiye products, 
and are prepared to exchange them, it is manifest that 
they will not commonly exchange them, quantity for 
quantity ; because a given amount of labor will procure 
a much larger amount of some products than of others. 
The same labor which will procure an ounce of gold, 
will procure an hundred pounds of iron. Hence, the 
gold miner will offer to exchange labor for labor ; that 
is, an ounce of gold for an hundred weight of iron. 
And, if the miner of iron will not exchange on these'A 
terms, the miner of gold will procure his iron for him- J 
self. Since, if he can thus procure it for himself, by a 
less amoimt of labor, than by exchange, he will do so. 
r Hence it is, that the general rate, at which every thing 
\ is exchanged, is the a mount of labor which it costs to 
jiroduce Jt. 

But we have previously seen, that labor appears in 
two forms, that of annual capital, and of fixed capital. 
Both of these enter into consideration, when we speak 
of labor as determining the exchangeable value of 
products. 

For instance : Suppose I purchase wheat, and grind 
it by hand ; I sell it again at an additional price, pro- 
portioned to the labor which I have bestowed upon it. 
Suppose I thus earn money enough to erect a wind- 
mill ; I shall then be entitled to the same amount of 
wages per day for my labor, and also to an additional 
sum sufficient to pay the interest of what was expended 
in my wind-mill, and also to pay for its wear and tear, 
in performing the operation. The price of grinding 
was, at first, only that of immediate labor ; it is now the 
price of immediate labor, together with the interest on 
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the amount of the pre-exerted labor It is however to 
be observed, that notwithstanding I an receiving emolu- 
ment from two sources, and am growiiig rich faster than 
before, it is on terms vastly more favorable to the com« 
munity, inasmuch as I can, for the same remuoerationi 
giire ten times as much in return as I could before. 
•"^ The case is the same, if two separate individuals are 
employed in the operation, the one owning the capita 
or stock, and the other performing the labor. In this 
case, the cost ccMisists of the wages of labor, and of the 
interest on, and the wear and tear of, the capital. Here, 
however, as before, the community is the giainer ; be- 
cause, for the wages of labor and mterest on capital, it 
receives a much larger product than itreceived before, 
for the wages of labor alone. Thus, if a machine cost 
one thousand dollars, and there were paid for the use of 
it one hundred dollars a year, this, added to the wages 
of labor, at a dollar a day, would be four hundred dol- 
lars, allowing three hundred working days a year. This 
would be but one hundred dollars more than would be 
paid for the labor of the man alone. I Bui a man, with 
such an instrument, would, probably, in a year, accom- 
plish ten times as much work as he could accomplish 
without it. All the gain of the change is, therefore, for 
the benefit of the public. We see, therefore, that labor 
and the interest of capital, must, necessarily and justly, 
enter into the price of every product which is offered 
in exchange. The producer can never, for a long pe- 
riod, charge more than a fair remuneration for his labor 
and capital ; because, then, it would be cheaper for tlie 
other party to produce it for himself. He cannot, for a 
long period^ charge less ; because, in this case, he wi 1 
be ruined, and must leave the employment ; and thus the 
number of producers will be diminished, and the value 
of the product will rise to the average rate of profit. 

Nevertheless, for short periods^ the exchangeable 
value of any product may be raised above the reason- 
able rate of profit. If the demand exceed the supply, 
there will be a competition among the buyer j the more 
wealthy will overbid the less wealthy, and the price will 
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rise. This rise of price will induce others to devote 
themselves to supplying the demand, and thus the price 
will fall. If the supply be greater than the demand, 
there will arise a competition among the sellers, and the 
price will fall, and will remain depressed, until either 
the demand increase, or else until so many leave the 
employment, as shall reduce the supply to the average 
demand. 

It is evident that it makes no difference as to fhe 
result, whether the ratio between supply and demand be 
disturbed by a change in supply or in demand. If thu 
demand continue the same, a diminished supply jro* 
duces the same effect as would be produced by an in* 
creased demand, while the supply remained the same. 
And, on the other hand, demand being the same, an 
increased supply produces the same result as when, sup* 
ply being the same, the demand is increased ; that is, in 
the one case, the exchangeable vakie of the product will 
rise ; in the other case, it will fall. 

It deserves, however, to be remarked, that this efi*ect, 
produced by the disturbance of the ratio between supply 
and demand, will be greater or less, according to sev- 
eral circumstances. These are : 

1. The durability of the commodity. If it be one 
which, unless it be consumed immediately, will become 
worthless, the fall of price, from increased supply, is 
great. Such is the case with oranges, lemons, figs, 
fresh fish, &c. If, on the contrary, it be a commodity 
which will endure for years, without loss of intrinsic 
vnlue, the eflTect will be less. Thus, an increased sup- 
ply of iron, produces in the market a comparatively 
small variation in the price. 

3. Variation of price, from this cause, depends, also, 
upon the ease or difficulty with which the supply may 
be increased. Thus, manufactured articles can gener- 
€dly be produced in a short time, and, if necessary, in a 
much more than usual quantity. Agricultural products, 
' on the contrary, require a year, in order to be brought 
te perfection. Hence, if a crop fail this year, we know 
that there must be a diminished supply in the whole 
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country, for the remainder of the year ; and hence, as 
there roust be a scarcity, every one is prepared to give 
as rouch as be is able. But, if cotton cloth be high, 
unless the rise of price be owing to a diminished pro- 
duction of the material, this high price will cause more 
cloth to be made, and hence, before long, the price will 
fall. We therefore purchase only as much as we abso* 
lutely need, and wait for tlie favorable change. 

3. It will be affected by the nature of the demand 
for the article. If it be an article of universal neces- 
sity, it will rise more rapidly by scarcity, and sink less 
rapidly by increased supply ; while, if it be an article of 
mere luxury, it will rise less rapidly by scarcity, and 
sink more rapidly by increased supply. When every 
one must have a commodity, the demand is constant, 
and every one is alarmed at the prospect of suffering ; 
hence, he purchases it at any price. And, on the other 
hand, if the supply be abundant, the holder knows that 
the ordinary consumption will soon reduce the quantity 
in market, and rather than sell at a reduced profit, he 
will wait for the change of price. On the contrary, if 
an article of luxury be scarce, men -begin to abandon it, 
and thus the demand is quickly reduced. If it be abun- 
dant, the number of purchasers does not increase with 
the supply, because men have not yet learned to use it ; 
hence, its fall in price is rapid, being not sustained by a 
correspondent increase of demand. 

These, I think, are the principal circumstances which 
enter into the exchangeable value of products. They are 
variously combined and modified, so that they may some- 
times counteract, and sometimes exaggerate each other. 
But, I think, that, by applying them to the actual occur- 
rences of life, we may generally be able to explain the 
fluctuations of price, which are daily taking place in the 
market 

II. tfien an article of produce is offered for ex* 
change^ the producer has conferred upon it his last 
value^ and it is now ready for the consumer. 

By the consumer, here, I do not mean him only who 
gratifies bis desire by the ultimate destruction of the 
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product, but also him who receives it for the purpose of 
giving to it some other modification. The exchanger 
confers upon it no new value. It is the same when it 
passes out of his hands to the consumer, as when it 
came into his hands from the producer : that is, in gen- 
eral, exchange confers no value at all upon products ; 
since they receive no modification by passing from the 
hands of one person to those of another. 

1. Hence, it will be seen, that the more rapidly ex-* ^ 
changes are made, the better. The more rapidly they 
are made, the less is the loss of interest, and the smaller 
the advance which the exchanger must charge for his ^ 
labor. If a merchant purchase to-day a thousand dol- 
lars' worth of iron, which he sells to-morrow, he charges 

U9 for his labor and skilly and adds only the interest for 
one day upon his capital. ^If he must keep the iron a 
whole year before he sell it, be must charge the interest 
of a whole year, or else he will be the loser by his 
operation. 

Nor is this all. If he sell his iron to-morrow, he 
may invest the same sum in iron, and sell it again fifty 
times in the course of the year ; and thus receive a 
profit fifty times a year, upon the use of his skill and 
labor, while, in the other case, he receives this profit 
but once. Hence, when exchanges are rapid, he can 
atFord to exchange at a less rate for his labor and skill, 
than when they are slow. And hence, brisk exchanges 
are for the benefit of both buyer and seller ; an4 a ben- 
efit to one, is a benefit to all. It is for this reason, "| 
among others, that we can frequently purchase 9X z J 
cheaper rate in a large city, than in a country town. 

2. And hence we see a reason, why the profit upon 
one operation in some kinds of exchange, is greater than 
tliat in others. The profits of the wholesale merchant 
on a pound of tea, are, for instance, greater than those 
of the retail merchant. He who sends his capital to the 
East Indies, and receives in return a cargo of teas, 
must charge Interest and risk, for the whole time con- 
sumed, from the day that he parts with his property, 
until the day that he receives it again. Tlus may be 

15 
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nearly two years. The retail merchant ivbo purchases 
one of those chests of tea, may sell it all in a week, and 
thus invest it fifty times in the course of a year. 
Now, if the profit on an exchange were as great in the ' 
one case as in the other, the annual gains of the retail 
merchant would be exorbitant. These are reduced, by 
competition, to the average level ; and hence, his gains 
on any single operation are much less than those of the 
wholesale merchant. The same principle applies to 
production. The greater the time consumed in an op« 
eration, the larger is the profit on each article which 
justly belongs to the producer. 

3. But, though the act of exchange add nothing to 
the absolute value of the commodity, it adds greatly to 
its relative value, that is, to the convenience both of 
the buyer and the seller ; inasmuch as it enables both to 
gratify a desire, which, otherwise, would have been un- 
satisfied. If I want a pen-knife more than I want a 
dollar, and a hardware merchant wants a dollar more 
than he wants a pen-knife, we make the exchange with 
each other. The dollar is the same as before ; it will 
buy no more In his hands than it will in mine. The 
pen-knife is the same as before ; it has neither gained 
nor lost ; and I might, if I chose, exchange it with ttie 
next man I met, for a dollar. But, both the merchant 
and myself are benefited by the exchange. I can use 
the knif<^ for purposes for which I could not use the 
dollar ; and thus render my labor per day much more 
valuable. The merchant has received a full remunera- 
tion for his labor, capital, and skill, and is, by so much, 
richer than he was before. That both of us have been 
benefited by the exchange, is evident from the fact, that 
neither of us would make the exchange back again. 
If a hungry man have a piece of silver, and a bakei 
have a loaf of bread, they will readily exchange with 
each other. The silver is the same, and the loaf is the 
same, as before ; but still, both parties al*e ncher and 
happier ; and neither would the hungry man take oack 
the same piece of silver for bis loaf ; nor the baker takt 
back the loaf for the silve^r 
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The case is the same with nations. If a nation ex* 
change iron, of which it has more than it can consume, 
for wheat, which it cannot produce, with a nation which 
has more wheat than it can consume, but produces no 
iron, the wheat and the iron are the same as before ; 
but each nation is richer and happier : each has one 
more desire gratified than before, and is able the next 
year to increase, more largely, its stock of production. 
That both are happier than before, is evident ; because 
neither would reverse the exchange, if k were in its 
power. And thus, in general, whenever two nations 
mutually wish to exchange their productions with each 
other, and are mutually gratified when the exchange is 
made, it is evident that both are made happier, and that 
the exchange has been advantageous to both parties. 

Hence we see, how fallacious is the notion formerly 
entertained, that, by exchange, only one party is bene- 
fited ; and consequently, that what one party gains, the 
other party loses. Were this the case, no country could 
grow rich by exchange, unless by impoverishing every 
other country ; and 3ie gain of one nation, would be 
nothing else than a transfer of the wealth of other coun- 
tries to itself. On the contrary, precisely .the reverse is 
th» case. The most favorable commerce to any one 
country, is, that by which the riches of both countries 
are the most rapidly increased. A merchant, whose 
gains were all derived from the* impoverishment of his 
customers, would very soon have none but paupers for 
neighbors. A nation, whose traffic caused the impov 
crishment of another nation, would very soon be obliged 
to discontinue commerce. The only traffic of this sort, 
is the African slave-trade, and the result has been the 
almost entire depopulation of the slave coast. And thus, | 
we see, in political economy, as in morals, every benefit j 
is mutual ; and we cannot, in the one case, any more j 
than in the other, really do good to ourselves, without j 
doing good to others ; nor do good to others, without! 
also doing good to ourselves. 

In what I have said of exchange, it is to be observed 
that I have spoken of exchange simply, and not as com^ 
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bined with the labor of transportation. The labor of 
transponation gives an additional value to an article ; 
that is, it confers upon it change of place. This has 
been alrea Jy spoken of. It is true, a merchant frequent- 
ly performs this labor, or causes it to be performed. In 
Uiis case, he is. entitled to a double profit; first, for tjie 
labor of transportation, and secondly, for the labor and 
skill of exchange. He who labors in either of these 
employments, is entitled to the profit derived from that 
m which he la!bors ; and, he who labors in both, is enti- 
tled to the profit of both. In speaking of the profit of 
exchange^ it is always to be observed, that the profit of 
the merchant is derived, partly^ from his labor and skiU, 
and partly from his capital. He who exports to France 
one hundred thousand dollars' worth of cotton, must first 
buy the cotton ; that is, he must have one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to invest in this exchange. He exchanges 
the cotton for silks or for calicos, and replaces his first 
investment. He is entitled to interest and risk on that 
capital, for all the time that it is out of his hands, besides 
the remuneration for his labor and skill. 

III. Of the conditions on which the frequency or tn- 
frequency of exchanges depends. 

It is manifest that the more numerous are the ex- 
changes, the better must it be for a community. As no 
one exchanges, except to gratify his desires, and to im- 
prove his condition, the more numerous the exchanges, 
the greater the number of desires which will be gratified, 
and the more universally will the condition of a people 
be improved. It is also evident, that facility of ex- 
change is one of the greatest stimulants to production. 
If a man cannot transform his products into what he de- 
sires, he will labor for nothing but the mere necessaries 
of life. But in just so far as he id able, by exchanging 
tho products of his labor, to procure objects of desire, 
his motives to industry will be quickened. And the 
sane is true of nations. Every one, whether poet, or 
philosopher, or traveller, in setting forth the prosperity 
of a country^ has described its harbors thronged with 
ships, its roads covered with merchandise, and its saih 
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whitening every ocean. But all these are only so many 
ibrms of expressing the general fact, that a nation^s ex- 
changes, both internal and external, are abundant and 
prosperous ; that is, that its producers are able, by tlieir 
own labor, easily to avail themselves of every other pro- 
duction which they may desire. ^ 

Wei have said that exchange is a voluntary and mutual 
transfer of the right of property. 

If this be the case, there must exist, in each party, 

1. A mutual desire for the property of the other, 
greater than the desire for his own. 

2. Mutual ability ; that is, each party must be atle to 
offer to the other, such a consideration as will induce 
him to make the exchange. 

Where both of these exist, exchanges will, of course, 
vake place. If A have a dollar which he wishes to part 
with for B's knife, and B has a knife which he wishes to 
part with for A's dollar ; as soon as each knows the wish 
of the other, they will mutually gratify each other, and 
the exchange will take place. 

3. As, however, the right of property alone is fre- 
quently transferred, while the property itself is not de- 
livered at the time oplhe exchange, there is always, in 
such an act of exchange, a^liability lo fraud. Besides, 
a commodity may not prove to be as good as it was rep- 
resented, or the owner's title may not be satisfactory. 
In all such cases, there is an opportunity for the practice 
of dishonesty ; and the risk of suffering from such dis- 
honesty, would, of course, diminish the frequency of 
exchanges. Hence, frequency of exchanges will also 
depend upon security of the right of property, and the 
existence of the means for enforcing that right. 

If we now reflect upon these facts, I think we must I 
perceive, that the desires of a people for exchange, will \ 
de})end, principally, upon their intelligence. Their aWi- • 
ity will depend upon the productiveness of their labor and 
capital ; and the security of property will depend upon * 
their individual and social morality. That is, exchanges i 
will be frequent in proportion to the intelligence^ weaUhy * 
and moral character of a people. 
15* 
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1. Exchanges will be frequent or mfreqoect, in pro 
portjoo to the inUUigtnee or ignorance of a people. It 
is ooly by the difiusion of knowledge that men ascertain 
bow their desires may be gratified. It is br knowledge 
t)»t the desires of man are brought into relation with the 
objects intended hj his Creator for their gratification. 
Ererj one knows bow the dormant desire for exchange 
is awakened in the bosom of a child, the moment he 
eaters a toy shop. I suppose that strangers rarely pass 
throng the streets of a large city, without being strong- 
ly, if not successfully tempted to lighten their pockets, 
before the termination of their journey.- l>ery reader 
knows, how quickly his desire for books is enkindled, 
by passing a few minutes in a book store. And thus we 
sec, how instantaneously a desire for exchange arises in 
the breasts of savages, as soon as they are brought into 
contact with civilized man. A multitude of objects for 
the gratification of desire, of which they were previously 
ignorant, is set before them; and they are irequeoily 
stimulated to exchange, to their own disadvantage. The 
early voyagers give us striking illustralions of this fact. 
They represent themselves as overwhelmed with these 
rude people, who were incessantly offering every thing 
which they supposed their visitors would desire, for nails, 
beads, pieces of looking-glass, iron hoops, and almost 
every thing on which they could lay their hands. 

When, however, I speak of intellectual cultivation 
in this connexion, it is to be understood that I by no 
means refer exclusively to the knowledge and mental 
discipline which is acquired by the reading ef books. 
Books, though important to the intellectual progress of 
a country, are only one means of introducing and circu- 
lating knowledge. Knowledge is gained by observation, 
and by conversation ; and it is, if I may say so, absorb- 
ed from^ the intellectual atmosphere which we breathe ; 
it is derived from the general spirit of the community in 
which we live. Thus, a man rarely goes from home in* 
to another country, or into another section of the same 
country, without obtaining a knowledge of various con- 
feniencet of which be was before ignorant. Familiar 
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btercourse between men of difibrent pursuits, conduces 
to the same result. Newspapers, filled with advertise- 
ments, circulated over every district of a country, have, 
in this respect, a powerful effect. AH these causes 
combine to show every individual what he can produce 
which other men want, and how be may, by exchange, 
procure from them what he wants himself. 

We see all this illustrated, in every district separated 
oy nature from the surrounding country, as a valley in* 
closed by mountains difiicult of access, or an island 
which has but rare communication with the main land. 
The progress of such a population in the arts, and in 
possessing themselves of the conveniences of life, is al- 
ways much less rapid than that of their more highly 
favored neighbors. They Icnow but little of what is go- 
ing on around them, and their desires are but feebly 
stimulated to improve their condition. The state of 
such a populatibn is always suddenly and rapidly improv- 
ed, by any means of easy communication with their 
neighbors. They are stimulated at once to develope 
their own resources, and thus to share in the benefits 
enjoyed by those around them. Thus, the Pastor 
Oberlin, a truly great and good man, when he wished to 
improve the condition of the Ban de la Roche, com- 
menced by inducing his people to repair their roads. 
Hence we see, how important, in this respect, to a 
nation, are all means of internal communication, and the 
facilities for the universal circulation of the commonest 
forms of knowledge. 

2. Exchanges will be numerous, in proportion to the 
produetioeness of a country. 

We have already seen, that simple desire, in both 
parties, is not sufiicient to effect exchanges. Each party 
must both possess, and be willing to part with, so large 
a portiai of the product desired by the other party, that 
tlic other is willing to make the desired exchange. 
Every man desires a horse and carriage, and every man 
who either raises horses or panufactures carriages, is 
willing to part v^ith them for an equivalent. But until 
every man have something to offer for a bcnrse and car* 
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ciagey wbicb will induce the other parties to make the 
exchange, every one cannot be so accommodated. If 
A have wheat which he is willing to exchange for 
rye, but if B either have no rye which he is able to of- 
fer in exchange, or have it not in sufficient quantity to 
remunerate the labor of A, no exchange can take place* 
But if both have been successful, and each have enough 
of his own product for his own use, and is also able to 
offer, on fair terras, a portion in exchange, they may- 
then exchange with advantage, and, of course, they will 
do so. 

Or, again : If A and B have only so much surplus 
product as will enable them to make this one exchange 
with each other, much as they may desire the product of 
C and D, these last desires must be ungratified ; since 
no further exchange can take place. Or, on the contra* 
. ry, if A and B have abundance, but C and D -have 
been unfortunate, and have nothing which they can part 
with, the same result will take place. But let A, B, C and 
D be all blessed with abundance, and all have surplus prod- 
ucts which they are willing to exchange with each other, 
and in such proportions as will reward each other's indus- 
try, and they will all exchange accordingly. Thus, ex- 
changes must always be most numerous, in the most pros- 
perous condition of a country ; or, as every one knows, 
mercantile business is most prosperous, that is, exchanges 
are most abundant, when manufacturing, agricultural, and 
all other kinds of industry are most productive. 

And we see, moreover, that this principle is of uni- 
versal application. A good harvest in one country, is a 
benefit to every other country ; because the favored 
country desires a larger amount of the productions of 
her neighbors, and has a larger fund wherewith to pay 
for them. Hence, the exchanges between such a coun- 
try and every other country, are increased. On the 
contrary, a famine, or a war, or any other calamity in 
one country, is a calamity to every other country, be- 
cause the unfortunate country wants fewer of the pro- 
ductions of its neighbors ; since it has less wherewith to 
pay for then. Its exchanges, therefore, are of necessi* 
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ty diminished. Hence, that merchant is short sighted, 
as well as morally thoughtless, who expects to grow 
rich by short crops, civil dissensions, calamity, or war, 
in the country with which he traffics. A wiser and fur^ 
ther-sighted reflection, would teach him that it is very 
difficuluo-gcoiKj'ich by trading with beggars, and that the 
bene6t of one is aTways the benefit of alt^ To illustrate 
all this by a single case, let us ask what would be the 
amount of exchange effected by the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, France, and the United States, either among 
themselves or with each other, if the productiveness of 
these several countries were no greater than it was in 
the time of Julius Cssar ? 

3. Exchanges will be numerous in proportion to the * 
moral character of a people. 

1 . Individual morality is highly favorable to exchange, 
inasmuch as it lessens the liability to fraud, and, of . 
course, the risk to which exchanges are exposed. No 
one will, if he can avoid it, trade with a knave. In 
proportion to the prevalence of knavery, will be the dis* 
'nclination to exchange. 

2. On the general moral character of a people depend 
the equity of their laws, and, of course, the full enjoy- 
ment of the right of properly. As has before been re- 
marked, exchanges are not always completed at the in- 
stant. One party frequently parts with his property to- 
day, on condition of receiving the property of bis neigh- 
bor a month hence. Here is a liability to fraud. Un- 
less the one party have, by means of just and equitable 
law, the power of enforcing contracts, exchanges will bo 
gieatly restricted. 

3. On the morality and intelligence of a people, will 
-greatly depend the freedom of its civil constitution ; 
that is, the accuracy with which it limits the power of 
society, over the person and property of the individual 
When these are improperly understood, or insufficiently 
guarded, the property of the citizen is liable to suffei 
from the avarice or the oppression of rulers. To this 
evil, property^ undergoing exchange, is specially liable. 
Exchange exposes to the view of the public, the posset* 
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sioo of tke parties, and, of course, enables a tyrant to 
seize upon them with greater certainty. For this reason, 
exchanges are frequently, under bad governments, made 
b secret ; and, for this reason, under such a govern- 
ment, they are always as few as possible, and at great 
expense to the consumer. 

Thus, in general, the frequency of exchanges will be 
in proportion to the wealth, and to the intellectual and 
moral character, of a people. . And since, as the pro* 
gross of a nation, in these respects, will promote her 
mercantile prosperity, we may easily see what will de- 
press it. The frequency of exchanges will diminish, as 
a nation decreases in intelligence and virtue. Of the 
4ruth of this remark, all history is filled with illustra- 
tions. After what has already been said, it will not be 
necessary to enlarge upon this topic. These effects, 
moreover, are principally to be observed, by cotiaparing 
the condition of a country at long periods ; and tracing 
the effects of measures and events in those directions 
which are not always obvious to every observer. 

While, however, the government and laws of a coun- 
try remain the same, there frequently occurs a tempo- 
rary diminution of exchanges, which is denominated a 
stagtMtion of business. This deserves to be noticed. 
As the business of a merchant is to execute exchanges ; 
that is, to perform the labor of exchanging, for those 
who wish to exchange their products, a stagnation of 
mercantile business must occur, when there is less of 
this operation to be performed ; that is, the merchant is 
ready to perform the exchange, but a less nuinber of 
persons desire it to be performed. 

The reason why the merchant feels this more serious* 
ly than any other man, is obvious. All his capital is 
invested in this kind of operation. He buys of one 
party, that is, invests his capital in one kind of product, 
and sells to another, tha!: 's, receives his product in ex* 
change, and he supports himself by the profit of these 
two operations. The moment exchanges cease, bis 
means of support are dried up ; for he is supported only 
by makfng them. He can buy, but he cannot selL 
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Hence there arises, as it is called, a stagnation of busi- 
ness ; that is, a cessation or diminution of exchanges. 
The principal causes of this, are the following : 

1 . It may arise from a diminished desire for a partic- 
ular product. Thus the decrease of the Catholic reli- 
gion, during the wars of the French revolution, dimin- 
ished the desire for fish, which the Catholics eat in 
Lent, and on fast days. This produced a stagnation of 
Dusiness in the fish trade. 

It may arise from change of fashion. Thus, when 
shoe-strings were substituted for shoe-buckles, the de- 
mand for shoe-buckles ceased ; the manufacturers of 
shoe-buckles were thrown out of employment ; and 
there was a stagnation of business in this kind of trade. 

It may arise from the fact, that one particular product 
has been supplanted by another. ' Thus the increasing 
cheapness of cotton cloth, has materially diminished the 
demand for linen. 

Whenever, from any cause, the desires of men change, 
then' the traffic in the article neglected, must be dimin- 
ished ; since it is very difficult to sell to a man a com- 
if)odity which he knows he does not want. To this 
disadvantage, all articles which derive their value from 
fashion and caprice are exposed ; and, on this account, 
they are always sold at a higher profit, in order to com- 
pensate for the additional risk. 

2. Stagnation in business may arise from a temporary 
failure in production. This must, of necessity^ produce 

t ; since, as we have already seen, two men cannot ex- 
change, unless they both have something to part with ; 
and the amount and number of every man's exchanges 
will be in proportion to the amount which he is able to 
part with, and the amount which others are able to oflcr 
him in exchange. • Thus, if the crop of sugar should be 
reduced one half, there would be a stagnation in the sugar 
business ; that is, there would be but hatf the quantity 
of sugar to be exchanged, and half the quantity of other 
things could be exchanged for it; in other words, half 
the number or amount of exchanges would be made. 
And, in general, the failure of any crop, or the diminu 
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tion of any kind of production, must cause a stagnation 
of business in that article itself, and also in whatever \i 
usually exchanged for it. Thus, also, if production lan*^ 
guish from civil war, or from insecurity oi property, exn 
changes of all kinds diminish, towns are depopulated,, 
harbors are deserted, and the ^accumulated treasure of ^ 
past generations insensibly melts away. 

3* A glut, or stagnation of business, may also arise . 
from comparative poverty in one of the parties making; 
the exchange. If a nation is able to produce but one , 
hundred thousand dollars' worth of exports, it can pur- . 
chase but one hundred thousand dollars' worth of im- 
ports. This, then, will generally be the annual amount . 
that will be brought to its market. But if, from any 
cause, a larger amount, say one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars' worth, is brought thither, there will arise a 
glut, or temporary stagnation of business. There will 
be fifty thousand dollars' worth more than can be ex- 
changed. The reason is not, that they do not want the 
additional fifty thousand dollars' worth of the produ(ftions 
of other countries, but that they have nothing with which 
to purchase it. Hence, after one hundred thousand ddl- 
lars' worth have been purchased, there will be sellers, 
but no buyers. It will be seen, however, that such a 
case can generally exist only in new, small, or in very 
unproductive countries, or for short periods ; or else 
in respect to articles of which the consumption of the 
whole community is but small. 

4. A stagnation of business may be the effect of leg' 
islalion. Suppose the importation of coffee into this 
country be a million pounds per annum. This must be 
paid for, in some way, by the productions of our own 
industry ; and the demand for those productions to this 
extent, is for the sole purpose of paying for this coffee. 
There must, of course, be a great variety of exchanges 
required to collect these products, to bring them to the 
seaports, to exchange them for coffee, and again to circu- 
late this coffee throughout the country. Now, let a duty 
be laid upon coffee, which shall double its price, and 
thus diminish its consumption one tmlf. The demand 
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for otie half of the products hy which it was pud for, 
ceases^ the deraand for coffee, to this extent, also ceas- 
es ; and the laboi* of transportation on both articles is 
reduced one half. Here must be a stagnation of busi- 
ness, in both of these articles ; and half tlie shipping 
thus employed, will, for a time, be useless. Hence, 
there must, of course, arise a stagnation of business ; 
that is, a permanent diminution of exchanges, in all the 
departments of industry affected by this arrangement. 
The same effect will be produced by any act of legisla- 
tion by which public confidence is shaken, the currency 
disordered, or the facilities of exchange diminished. 

IV. Of the effects of kgislatwe enactnutUs on Ex' 
change. 

I think it too obvious to need remark, that duties on 
imports can have no favorable effect on exchange. 
Their only effect must be, to raise the price of the 
products, and, of course, to diminish the ability in both 
parties to exchange. Every one knows that the ex- 
changes between two places are diminished by any nat- 
ural obstacle to communication. If a road were so bad 
that it cost five dollars per hundred weight to transport 
merchandise between two places, every one knows that 
exchanges between these places would be fewer than 
they would be if the road were improved, so that trans- 
portation could be effected for twenty-five cents per hun- 
dred weight. Now, it makes no difference whether this 
additional four doUars and seventy-five cents be the re* 
suit of the badness of the road, or of a transit duty be- 
tween the two places. The diminution of exchange 
which it causes, will be precisely the same. In a severe 
winter, our northern harbors are closed, for weeks- or 
months, by the ice. This is a natural tariff, anS hiiposes a 
/arge protecting duty, inasmuch as exchanges l^bstl^e ef- 
fected, if they be effected at all, at a vfestly greater price 
than in summer. It is not generally believed^ tliat this in- 
creases the number of exchanges ; nor bkve I ever heard 
it mentioned, as favorable to domesticviM^try. 

I therefore think it evident, that.goverament can do 
nothing to facilitate exchanges by me^is of diurimi' 
16 
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noting duties. They have, however, attempted to ac 
complish this result, by means of bounties on particulai 
exports. ' 

The manner in which this is accomplished, is this. 
Suppose we were not able, profitably, to produce and 
offer to other nations in exchange, some particular arti- 
cle, say, for instance, iron. To encourage this export, 
a bounty is granted on every ton of iron exported, equal 
to the difference between our cost of producing it, and 
that at which other nations produce it. Our producer 
Cfji then sell it in a foreign port, as cheap as the pro- 
ducer from another nation. But where does this bounty 
come from ? Why, it is from a duty laid on some othei 
import, or ^Ise from a tax laid on some other product. 
The iron worker is no better off than any other man, 
and all the other exchangers or producers, or both, are 

Cst so much worse off ; and the value of capital and 
bor is, by the whole operation, diminished, as we have 
shown in the article on the effect of legislative enact- 
ments upon production. Did any merchant ever grow 
nch by selling under cost, for the sake of competition 
with his neighbor ? It would be very difficult to show 
how a nation can grow rich in the same way. But, as 
the principles, on which this discussion depends, have 
been already treated of in the article above alluded to, 
I need not here repeat them. 

If, then, governments can do nothing in this manner 
to promote the business of exchanges, in what manner 
may exchange be effected by legislation ? 

We have said that exchanges are the natural result of 
mutual desire and mutual ability. In what manner may 
these be influenced by legislative enactments ? 

1. Of Desire, If by desire be meant the original 
impulses implanted in the bosom of man, it is evidei t 
that these can be neither increased nor diminished. 
These are a fixed quantity, with which we cannot inter • 
fere. These desires, however, generally remain dor- 
mant, until they are awakened into exercise by the pres» 
ence, or by the knowledge, of their appropriate objects. 
It IS by a knowledge of the existence of these objectSi 
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therefore, and of the modes by which they may be ob- 
tained, that the desire for exchange is excited. Hence, 
it is plain, that the desire for exchange may be m- 
creased ; 

1. By the general diffusion of knowledge, especially 
of that sort of knowledge by which man is taught how 
he may benefit his condition. This will be accom- 
plished, generally, by a universal diffusion of the means 
of common education. 

2. By removing all impediments to the diffusion of 
knowledge. In this respect, a duty on imported books, 
whichjs really a tax on knowledge, is, in a free govern- 
ment, exceedingly injudicious.' 

3. By increasing the physical means for the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge and intelligence. This will be 
done by allowing every facility for internal improve- 
ment ; by an efficient and cheap post-office system, per- 
vading every portion of the country, and bringing t*^ 
every man's door the information circulating throughout 
the civilized world. 

I do pot know that a government can do more than 
this to excite in a people the desire to exchange. 

2. Of Mility. The ability to exchange depends, 
as we have shown, upon productiveness. Hence, every 
means by which the productiveness of industry is in- 
creased, %rill also benefit exchange. These have al- 
ready been alluded to, in the former book, and need not 
here to be repeated. 

There is, however, one branch of productive industry 
which is more immediately connected with exchange 
than any other, and which deserves, on that account, m 
this place, a more minute consideration. I refer to m- 
tehtal improvements. On this, I shall offer a few re- 
narks. 

An internal improvement, is any means by which the 
operation of change in place may be performed at a less 
expense than formerly. It is, in fact, a labor-saving 
machine, peculiar to this branch of industry. Of those 
at present in use, the most common are roads, railways, 
and canab. 
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What b peculiar to these machines, is, Finij they ara 
rerj costij, zud hence, in genenl, require more capiial 
than can be commanded by a sin^e indiTidual ; and, 
therefore, must be owned bj a number of persons asso- 
ciated together. SeeamdUf : thej most pass throi^h the 
lands of rarious indiridnals who hare no qiecial ialercst 
b them, and are tfaos liable to inteiiiere with the right 
of property- This interference can he allowed oolj by 
the whole community ; and, hence, there arises a neces- 
sity for l^islatiTe enactment, grantii^ permissioa to thb 
effect* 

Now, inasmuch as soch machines, if properiy ccn- 
stmcted and skilfully managed, are greatly for the ben- 
efit of the whole socie^r* it is manifestly the duty of 
society to grant all suitable facilities for constructing 
them. Inasmuch, bowers, as they, like any other 
privileges, are liable to be abused, and may, in the end, 
mjure the interests which they were intended to benefit. 
It becomes a l^blature, on all such occasions, to re- 
serve, at the outset, the right of visitation ; the power 
to modify or amend, cm eqiutable terms, the privities 
granted, in such manner, as the exigencies of die puUic 
may require. 

Whether a government should itself undertake the 
work of internal improvement, is, howev^, not so clear. 
On this subject, it may be suggested : * 

1. If it will not be profiuble ; that is, i£ ca|Htal thus 
mvested will not be as productive as that invested in 
other employments, it ought not to be undertaken by the 
public, because the capitaJ thus invested must be taken 
firom other employments ; that is, it must be taken from 
a more productive, to be Invested in a less productive 
employment. If it be said, though if be not itself pro« 
ductive, it may eorich the district in which it is con- 
structed ; the answer to this is, then let that district pay 
for it, unless it can be shown to be either wise or just, 
to impoverish one district, for the purpose of enriching 
another. 

2. If it mil be productive, private associations, in an 
intelligent community, will, with proper encouragement. 
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0e ready to undertake it. And of the question of prof- 
itableness, private individuals will judge much more ac- 
curately than a government, because the facts are equal- 
ly known to both ; the degree of intelligence is likely to 
b%* as great in the one case as in the other ; and the one 
party can be influenced by no motive but self-interest, 
which is here also the interest of the public ; while the 
other ffiLfiy may be influenced by party politics, secticHi* 
al jealousy, love of power, and a thousand disturbing 

1^"^. A work of this sort will be executed at much less 
^y expense by private individuals, than by a government. 
The costliness of all public works is everywhere pro- 
verbial. The greater the number of intermediate agen- 
cies by which any work is performed, the more imper- 
fectly is the work done, and the greater is the unneces- 
sary expenditure. Now, government is itself an agent. 
It must perform the work by means of another set of 
agents. Under these may be half a dozen others, in the 
form of contractors, and sub-contractors. All these un- 
necessary agencies must be paid out of the public purse, 
and their accounts adjusted by those who have no spe- 
cial motive to encourage economy. All this is reversed, 
when those, who conduct the work, pay for it them- 
* selves, and whose profits, in the end, must depend upon 
the goodness of the work, and the cheapness of its ex- 
ecution. 

4. A work of this kind, when completed, wiD be 
more faithfully superintended by private, than by pub- 
lic owners. The private owner knows that he must 
conduct his operation economically, and maintain the 
favor of the public, or else he will gain nothbg by his 
investment. A government is under no such salutary 
check. 

5. But a still stronger objection to the confiding of 
such works to the public, is, the amount of patronage 
which It must, of necessity, place in the hands of a gov- 
ernment. The power to make roads and canals when- 
ever it pleased, and to employ upon them whomsoever 
it pleased, once placed in the hands of a party, would 

16* 
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perpetuate it in office forever, in spite of anjr riolation 
of right ivhicb it might perpetrate, or anj corruption of 
which it might be guilty. There is too much reason to 
fear, that a large portion of the investment in internal 
improvement made by our State authorities will prove an 
almost total loss. 

For these reasons, it seems to me that the safer rule 
would I>e to leave works of this kind to be execmed by 
private corporations. This, however, is a general^ and 
not an universal rule. Works may be of such magni- 
tude, or they may be of so great national importance, 
that they must be executed and controlled by the public 
at large. These cases are, however, I apprehend, the 
exeepHans. The rule I suppose to be as above stated. 

There are, however, other improvements, of very great 
importance, the superintendence of which belongs, of 
necessity, to a government ; it is that class of improve- 
ments which reduce the expense, and lessen the nsk of 
external commerce. Among these, the most important 
are the removal of obstrucuons from barbels ; the loca- 
tion of buoys and the erection of light-houses ; the ex* 
ecution of accurate surveys ; and the publication of ac- 
curate charts of the whole coast of a country. The 
more perfect these become, the less is the risk of ship- 
wreck, in leaving and approaching a coast ; of course, 
the less is the cost of insurance, and the less the price 
of every thing imported and exported. Hence, a nation, 
offering these advantages, becomes a better market for 
all other nations, and they will the more readily resort to 
her for exchanges. Improvements of this sort are one 
of the most economical forms of national investment ; 
tliey frequently save, in a single year, tiie whole cost of 
their erection. The loss of property and life, by ship- 
wreck, on almost every coast, is enormous. The great- 
er part of this loss might probably be saved, by judicious 
expenditure upon improvements on the coast, and proper 
regulations for the government of pilots. 

3. I have said, above, that exchanges will be effected 
by the tecurity or insecurity of the right of property.* 
aence, legators can do much to promote the prosper^ 
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It/ of a country, hj the enactment of wholesome laws, 
by which contracts shall be enforced, wrongs redressed, 
and injuries prevented. And they should be specially 
careful that they are not guilty, in their social character, 
of what they forbid to others in their individual charac- 
ter. They should be scrupulous in the observance of 
individual right, and should remember, that a sinde in« 
dlvidu^ is as important as a nation, when the question 
of justice is concerned. 

And the same principles apply to the treatment of 
foreigners. No forei^er can traffic with another coun- 
try, witkout placing his property m the power of the cit- 
izens of that country. If his rights be respected, and 
he be assured of the benefit of equal laws, be will invest 
his property abroad as freely as at home ; and will, with 
confidence, and on the most moderate terms, eflfect ex- 
changes to as great an extent as he is able. Hence, 
under these circumstances, exchanges will be effected 
to the greatest advantage of both countries, and they 
will naturally flow from other countries to such an one as 
this. And the reverse will be the case, if the rights of 
foreigners are disregarded. Other nations will desire 
their custom, if we do not. Commerce will leave our 
shores, and we shall be left in the well-known condition 
of the dog in the manger. The fable, I believe, inforiof 
us that he was starved to aeath. 
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SECTION I. 

\ OF THE 08E OF ▲ CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 

In the preceding chapter, I have endeavored to illus- 
trate the general principles of exchange, and the condi* 
tions by which it is regulated. Exchange, however, 
like every other benefit which we enjoy in this life, can 
only be accomplished by labor. But in this, as in ev- 
ery other case, it holds true, that a great advantage is 
gained by increasing the productiveness of labor ; that 
is, by enabling the same individuals, by the same labor^ 
to accomplish a greater amount of exchange. And it 
holds true in this, as in other cases, that the result of 
labor is more perfect, just in proportion as the produc 
tiveness of labor is increased. 

But in order to accomplish this, an intermediate in- 
strument or tool must be used. A man who cannot 
split a log by the direct use of his bands, will find no 
difficulty in splitting it with a beetle and wedges. So, 
also, he who would find it impossible to effect a dozen 
exchanges in a day, if he insisted on exchanging the 
products themselves, will find no difficulty in doing it in 
a few minutes, by means of the instrument which has 
been invented for this purpose, and he will not only thus 
do it in a shorter time, but also on better terms, and 
with much greater exactitude. 

This instrument, of so much importance in exchange, 
is money ; to a consideration of the nature and uses of 
which, we shall devote this and the succeeding chapters 
The present chapter will be confined to the considers 
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tion of a m$iGllic eurrency. We comnifliice with tbe 
we of a circulating mediuin. 

la treatiog of this subject, we shall ^f^ coasider tbe 
difficukies which imist necessarily embarrass exchange 
in kiful; and, seeoiuHy^ tlie noanner in which these diffi* 
culties are reosoved by means of a circulating medium. 

I. Th0 difficuUief tohieh atUnd upon exehangfi in 
kind. 

By exchange in kind, I mean exchai^ of comoaodity 
for commodity, as when a farmer •exc^oges wheat for 
sugar, or pork for iron, &c. 

1. Suppose a producer to have prepared his product 
for consumption. If be be obliged to exchange in kind, 
it may be a long time before be finds another person 
who desires the article which be has created. If he be 
obliged to wait long, his product, if perishable, will be 
either destroyed or deteriorated. He must go in search 
of a purchaser ; and if he at length find one, he may 
have consumed, in the search, as much time as the arti- 
cle originally cost. This must be added to the cost of 
tbe article, or else he will be a loser. But, by this 
additional cost, the product is no better ; it is only dear* 
er. This must, of course, decrease the demand ; and 
hence, by all this additional cost, both parties are poorer. 

2. But it is to be remembered, that the producer not 
only wants to part with his product, but also to part with 
it for some definite object of desire. He who has rais* 
ed wheat, does not wish simply to part with his wheat, 
but also to receive in exchange for it, tea, or cofiTee, or 
iron, or salt, or clothing. He must, therefore, in order 
to effect the exchange which he desires, not only find 
some one who wishes for wheat, but also some one who 
is able to give him, in return, the precise product he 
desires. If he desire clothing in return, it will not be 
sufficient to find some one who offers him bread, or 
aboes, or butcher's meat This, also, increases tbe dif- 
ficulty of exchange, and, of course, the ld}or and the 
cost necessary to effect it. 

8. But this is not all. Men who wish to exchange, 
do sot always wish to exchange in equal amoimts. A 
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grazier who brings a fatted ox to market, may find per* 
sons enough who want a few pounds of beef, but very 
few* who want a whole ox. The grazier cannot divide 
bis ox, and give a part of it for a few pounds of coffee 
or tea ; nor, probably, does he require one fourth of tho 
value of the ox, in any article which can be purchased 
in the town where it may be sold. He wishes to obtain, 
by the sale of the ox, additional provender for the sup- 
port of his remaining herd. This he cannot, perhaps, 
procure, except in the country ; or if he could procure 
It, the merchant who owns the provender, would not 
want a whole ox for butcher^s meat. Thus, exchanges 
would be arrested ; or must be made very rarely, and a^< 
great cost, and under every possible disadvantage. ^\. 

4. Such are the difficulties which attend updn the 
exchange of material products. But it will be manifest, 
at once, that material products give rise to but a small 
part of the exchanges which are, by necessity, made 
among men. One great article to be exchanged is labor. 
This every man produces, and must produce, by the 
law of his nature ; and this, every man is able to offer 
in exchange for the objects of desire. Now, were ex- 
change only in kind, a man who had nothing but labor 
or skill to offer, would not be able to labor for those 
who desired his labor and who would give him the great" 
est wage$ for it ; but be must labor for those who were 
willing to give, in ever so small quantity, the articles 
which he needed for his support. The laborer in an 
iron*foundry would be obliged to take his pay in ircr 
But, as he could not exchange his iron with the baker, 
the butcher, or the clothier, he roust go and work for 
these producers, for any compensation by which he 
might obtain for himself the necessaries of life. The 
workman of the baker must take his pay in bread. But 
he would want only a small portion of bread for himself, 
and he must spend his time in exchanging it for what- 
ever else he needed. If he could not thus procure tea, 
coffee, clothing, and other necessaries, he must leave 
his occupation, and work for those who wished to ex- 
change them for his labor. The physician must take hia 
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fee in iron, or bread, or butcher's meat ; and if any of 
bis patients produced what he did not want, be mu^t ei« 
tber attend them gratuitously, or they must die without 
assistance. Besides this, there are many products in- 
capable of division. If a hundred men engaged in 
building a ship or a house, how would they take their 
pay in kind, without taking the ship in pieces, and thus 
rendeiing their work wholly useless ? 
- 5. Hence, were exchange only in kind, there would 
be no division of labor, except in its roost imperfect 
form. No man could perfect himself in any one art ; 
because, by the exercise of that alone, he could not 
possibly procure the means of sustenance. I have al- 
ready shown, how impossible it would be for him to do 
this by the practice of any one of the ordinary mechan- 
ical trades. How much more, when these trades are 
minutely subdivided. I have elsewhere stated the ad- 
vantages of this subdivision. But how could this be 
effected, if exchange were made only in kind ? Sup- 
pose a man employs his time in the single process of 
heading pins, or in forming the rivets for the bandies of 
pen-knives ; how could he subsist by exchange in kind ? 
Who would give him what be needed for subsistence, 
for his pin-heads, or for his knife-handle rivets ? Hence, 
division of labor, so essential to the productiveness of 
human industry, to the progress of society, and to the 
use of natural agents, could exist only in its most ele- 
mentary forms, were exchange limited in the manner we 
have supposed. 

And, if it be said that this inconvenience could be 
avoided by establishments for barter, it will at once ap- 
pear that these could remedy it only in part. They 
could assist in the exchange of nothing but material prod- 
ucts, and of those which were not rapidly perishable. 
They could present no relief for exchanges of labor. 
Hence, they would do almost nothing to facilitate divis- 
ion of labor, and could carry forward the progress of so- 
ciety in no respect beyond its most rude beginnings. 

From such causes as these, arises the necessity of a 
circulating medium ; and it will be easily seeQ> in what 
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manner, by means of a circulating medium, thej are 
remedied. 

1. Suppose that the producer can alwajs exchange 
his product, not for the article ^hich be immediately 
wants, but for some other article which is universally 
wanted, and wanted at all times^ and in all quantities. 
As soon as "the producer has, by exchange,' possessed 
himself of this commodity, he may then, on account of 
its universal desirableness, easily procure, by another 
exchange, whatever he may need. In this manner, by 
means of two exchanges made at the same instant, the 
labor of days or of weeks may be accomplished. Thus, 
if salt were this ct)mmodity, and every one wanted salt 
in all quantities, at all times, and at a fixed value ; by 
exchanging every thing for salt, and then exchanging salt 
for whatever we might desire, the labor of exchanges 
would be vastly diminished. 

2. This convenience, however, will be much increas* 
ed, if the article of universal desire be small in bulk ; 
because, in this case, much of the labor of transpoita- 
tion will be avoided. Were the lace-maker obliged to 
exchange his lace for salt, he would be obliged to fur- 
nish himself with a cart, in which to receive his pay- 
ment. And thus, in general, instead of a purse, in 
which to carry our money, we should require, for this 
purpose, the use of a wagon and horses. 

3. If this circulating medium be also minutely divisi- 
ble, it will possess still greater conveniences. The 
producer may then part with all, or with a part of his 
product ; and he can procure, with a circulating me- 
dium, as small a portion of that which he wishes in ex- 
change, as he may choose. The farmer, instead of 
exchanging one part of his wheat for tea, another part 
for cofifee, and another part for clothing ; or else, ex- 
changing it all for tea, and then endeavoring to find cus- 
tomers for his tea, may exchange it all for the circulat* 
ing medium, procure as much of each as he pleases, or, 
if he choose, make no further exchange whatever. 

4^ The case is still stronger, when labor is one of 
the articles to be exchanged. The laborer will now no 
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onger be obliged to labor at any price, for him who is 
able to give him in exchange what he immediately 
wants ; but he may labor for any one who will give him, 
in r«turn, this object of general desire. Hence, he is 
now at liberty to labor for him who will give him the 
fanost wages ; that is, where his industry and skill will be 
employed most advantageously to himself. With this 
be can procure whatever he wants, in such portions as 
he maty desire. 

5. The practicability of the division of labor now 
ecomes immediately apparent. If the laborer be paid 
in the article of universal desire, it makes no difference 
whether the person who produces what he wants, needs 
or does not need, his particular product. He wants the 
object of universal desire, and this is enough ; for, by 
this, the laborer can effect exchanges with him or with 
any one else. If he can procure this circulating me- 
dium by means of pin-heads, or knife-handle rivets, this is 
all that he wants. He is now as independent as though 
lie produced that which every one wants ; since, by 
means of what he produces, he can procure that which 
every one wants. Thus, we see, that every man is, in 
this manner, able to devote himself to that in which his 
skill will be most productive to himself. And all men 
thiis making the first exchange in this object of universal 
desire, all are equally independent ; and all are able, in 
the most successful manner, to avail themselves of the 
fruits of their own industry. 

Now, whatever it is that performs the office of thus 
facilitating exchanges, is called a circukUing medium. 
So great has been the necessity of some such instru- 
ment, that even the rudest nations have always been 
found adopting some such contrivance with advantage. 

Thus, the natives of the African coast were formerly 
n the habit of using, as money, small white sea-shellS| 
denominated cowries. 

In pastoral nations, cattle wefe frequently used as a 
circulating medium. Thus we are told, by Homer, that 
the armor of Diomede cost nine oxen. Sheep, proba- 
bly, were also used for the same purpose. The ordi- 
17 
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OBTJ mode, among such nations, of estimating the wealth 
of an individual, was by the number of his flocks and 
herds. Hence, probably, arose the custom, among the 
Greeks and Romans, of stamping their earliest coia with 
the figure of an ox or a sheep. Hence, also, the Latin 
word pecuniay money, is supposed to be derived from 
pecitf, a sheep. 

From reasons which will easily suggest themselves, 
all other substances sooc gave place to the metals, as a 
circulating medium. Different metals were, however, 
used at first by different nations. The first instance on 
record, of the use of metals, as a medium of exchange, 
is found in Genesis 23 : 16. ^' And Abraham heark- 
ened unto Ephron. And Abraham weighed to Ephroa 
the silver which he had named, in the audience of the 
sons of Hetb) four hundred shekels of silver, current 
money with the merchant." We see that at this time 
the money was weighed ; that is, was not paid by tale. 
I presume that the metals were used as a circulating 
medium for a long period before they were fashioned 
into coin. At a much later period, the baser metals 
were used as money by the Greeks and Romans. Thus 
the Lacedemonians, under Lycui^us, established iron 
as the circulating medium. The Romans used copper 
or brass in the early ages of their history. Hence, a$ 
signifies, in Latin, both brass and money. These, how- 
ever, in all places, have long since given place to gold 
and silver, which are hence denominated the precious 
metals. These are now used for the purposes of 
money, throughout the known world, except among the 
rudest and most barbarous tribes. Copper is used only 
in the payment of sums less in value than the lowest 
denomination of silver coin. In some countries, both 
gold and silver are made a legal tender in payment 
, pf debts ; in other countries, only one of these metals is 
I used. In t^is_ country, both are. thus- established^ by 
Jaw. In Qreat Britain, gold is the only legal tender for 
4II sums greater than twenty shiUings, and silver for all 
suras of less amount. Copper is used only in payment 
^f sums less tl^ul sixpence. 
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SECTION II. 

OF THE QUALITIES NECESSARY TO THAT WHICH 
CONSTITUTES THE CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 

In order to render any substance available as a circu- 
lating medium, the essential quality required is, that it ^ 
be u nivers ally desired <y suck. Its object is to facili- 
tate exchanges., but ifcan accomplish this object, only 
by means of the willingness of the whole community to 
exchange for it every thing which they are willing to 
part with. If one individual of a community prefer one 
substance, and another individual another, exchanges 
will be embarrassed, by unnecessary multiplication, and 
by the useless consumption of time. And if, on the 
other hand, any substance be thus universally desired ; 
on account of the great facilities which it offers, and the 
great saving of labor which it effects, it will be immedi- 
ately used for this purpose. And it will be so used, 
without any agency of government ; and even although 
a government did not estist ; just as a man will use any 
other instrument for increasing the productiveness of his 
labor as soon as he can procure it ; simply for the rea- 
son that it is for his advantage. 

Ifjhe exchanges of a country were wholly, internal^ it \ 
would "be^u3icient_ that such a circulating medium were / 
univecgalTy afififiptable in that country alone. But, inas* 
much as every nation has important and extensive ex- 
changes with other nations, it is an additional advantage 
to have the same substance used as a circulating medium 
by all. We have already seen, that that exchange is 
the most pro6table for a country, in which it exports 
what is relatively most abundant at home, and imports 
that which is relatively most wanted at home ; and im- 
ports it from that country in which, what it exports is 
most ^wanted, and what it imports is most abundant. 
Now, it is evident, that the circulating medium may be 
accumulated in any country, so that it shall be relatively 
lower in price than other commodities. Thus, the pre- 
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cioiB metals maj be so abundant in this country, that a 
merchant can procure more iron in Russia bj sending a 
given amount of silver, than bj sending the flour which 
would here be equal io vahie to the silver. It b, there- 
fore, for his advantage to send the silrer, and h is 
eqoallj for the advantage of his country. And, for the 
same reason, if in this coantiy there be a relative scar- 
city, it will be for the advantage of other natioos, as 
well as for oar advantage, that they should send sflver in 
exchai^e for oar products. In this manner, exchanges 
are made, of that which b least wanted by both parties, 
for that which is most wanted by both. This enables 
both parties to supply themselves at the lowest rates. 

Besides, it is very desiraUe that the value of the 
circulating medium, be as little as possible liable to flue- 
toation. Sow if the same substances be used in all the 
civilized world, this fluctuation, if not absolutely pre- 
vented, will be so restricted, as to produce the least 
possible amount of evil. When exchanges between 
countries are frequent and numerous, and the prices of 
all commodities are universally known by the merchants 
of both, as specie may be sent abroad with very little 
cost of transportation, a very slight advance in its rela- 
tive value will cause it to flow in from other countries, 
and a very slight surplus will cause it to flow to otiier 
countries, until the common equilibrium be restored. In 
this, we see in what manner the universal employment 
of the same substances, by all nations holding intercourse 
with each other, will be an advantage to ail ; inasmuch 
as it will prevent any great fluctui((ion in their relative 
value in any particulair country. 

While, however, it is the fact, that any thing which ij 
thus universally acceptable will be used as money, there 
are various circunstances on which this accepubleness 
depends. Some of these are the following : 

1. lis cost, or, in other words, the amount of labor 
necessary to its production, must he as invariable as pos- 
sible. Hence, it could not be a vegetable product, be- 
cause the variations in the productiveness of labor thus 
employed are very great. An abundant harvest pro*- 
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duces a rapid fall, and a famine produces a rapid rise, in 
the price of wheat. On this account, a metal is prefer* 
able ; because, here the amount produced is directly and 
immediately dependent on the labor employed in produc- 
ing it, and is less liable to be influenced by disturbing 
forces. ^Jk% 

2. It should be an article of highjprice ; that is, with* 
n a small bulk, it should concentrate a large amount of 
value, or repr^sent_a largfi. amount, of lab or* This is, 
of course, a great advantage, by saving the labor of 
transportation. Every one sees that the commerce of 
the world, at its present state, must instantly cease, if 
we were obliged to exchange our gold and silver for the 
'ron money of Lycurgus. 

Yet, to this remark there is a limit. As a substance 
may not be of a price sufficiently high, so it may also be 
of a price too high for the purposes of money. Pre* 
cious stones are minerals, and they cost all the price at 
which they are sold ; but they are too dear to be used 
for this purpose ; that is, though they might answer for 
the exchange of great values, yet, for aU common ex- 
changes, they would be utterly unsuitable, because they 
would be of so small bulk, as to be very easily lost. 

3. The substance must be napahlft Qf (^Ivj smn, with- 
Qut loss of value. As it is desirable that provision be 
maHefor facilitating all sorts of exchanges, the substance 
used as money, should be capable of division into such 
portions as may suit the convenience of every one, with- 
out itself suiTering, by this division, any diminution of 
value. On this account, also, the precious stones would 
be unsuitable for this purpose, because their value is not 
p/oportional to their size. A large diamond is worth 
several times its weight of small diamonds. If it bo 
divided, its value is very greatly diminished ; and hav- 
ing been once divided, its value can never be restored. 
On the contrary, a lump of gold may be divided into one 
hundred pieces, and the value of all the pieces together, 
is equal to the original value of the whole. They may 
if occasion require, be again united into one lump, and 
the value of the whole is the same as before. 

17* 
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4. The sabBtance should be of such a jature, that it 
can be easily ^ verified ; that is, it should be susceptible 
of such preparation, that every one can readily assure 
himself of its purity and weight ; that is, of its value. 
Unless this can be done, at every exchange, every one 
must examine and try every piece by itself. This would 
consume much time, would require the possession of 
great skill in every individual, and would, by its frequent 
repetition, soon wear away the substance itself. Hence, 
it is of advantage that the metals used for money should 
be peculiar in their weight and color, and that their ap« 
pearance should attract attention, so that their peculiari- 
ties may be easily learned and distinguished. The bril* 
liant lustre of silver and gold, therefore, adds very much 
to their fitness for coin. Their weight, also, presents a 
ready means for the detection of aduheration. Platina, 
which is used in Russia for the purpose of money, has 
the advantage of both of them in weight ; but it has no 
^ lustre, and, in appearance, it very much resembles tEe 
baser metals. This will be an objecuon to its universal 
acceptableness. 

6. It should be as little as j)ossible li ^le to dec ay. 
Were it easily destructible, great'Tosses would" constantly 
occur ; as the loss must fall upon the individual in whose 
hands it happened at the time to be. And besides, it 
would be from this cause liable to so great fluctuation in 
value, that it could never be used as a circulating medi- 
um. Were fish or wheat the circulating medium, since 
both are liable to rapid decay, a change of weather might 
frequently ruin a man. No one would exchange, at such 
hazards, for the circulating medium, and all exchange 
would be made in kind. Could the circulating medium 
always bear the same relative price to other commodities, 
it would probably be advantageous. But as this is im- 
possible, it is manifest, that that commodity which is 
liable to the least fluctuation, is, by this circumstance, 
the best adapted to this purpose. 

6. As we sometimes desire to make small and some- 
times large exchanges ; and, as the substance best adapt- 
ed to the one is not always best adapted to the other, 
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fKapo ;<| an «f1«^Pf^^q !" eiDpIoy«ig-4we^nietals for thi« 1 
p\jrpose^ For this reason, both silver and gold are com** ^ 
monly'employed in most civilized countries. For ex- 
changes of less value than the smallest silver coin, copper 
is also generally used. And, if silver should ever be- 
come so abundant and cheap as to be too bulky to be 
used for effecting small exchanges, it would take the j 
place of copper, and its place would be supplied by / 
gold» Should gold become as abundant as silver, it 
would take the place of silver and some dearer metal, as 
platina would be used in its stead. 

Inasmuch as gold and silver possess all the essential 
qualities which are required in a circulating medium ; 
and as the condition of man so manifestly points to the 
necessity of some such instrument, it is not remarkable 
that they have so long and so universally been adopted 
for this purpose. But it is always to be remembered, 
that we use them as a circulating medium, because we 
tDunt a circulating medium^ and because they accomplish 
the purpose. We do not use them as a circulating me- 
dium, because toe see a stqmj> upon Ihenij nor because 
government has nuidQ them a legal tender ; but because 
we know that .th£x^,rtpte&e.Vkt a given amount of value^ 
and we therefore know, that we can exchange them for 
the same amount of value, whenever we please. If a 
bushel of wheat sell for a dollar, we know that it costs 
as much labor to produce a dollar at the mine and bring 
it to us, as to produce a bushel of wheat and bring it to 
us. Hence, we know that, until some new and vastly 
more productive mines are discovered, this dollar cannot 
be produced for less labor, nor represent a less amount 
of value. And, a§ every body wants a dollar, and no 
one can furnish it at a less cost, we know that it will 
bring, in exchange, the same as we have given for it. 

We remarked, when speaking of exchangeable value, 
that the demand for any product, and, of course, its 
excliangeable value, was affected by the number of de- 
sires it would gratify. The greater the number of de- 
sires which it will gratify, the greater the number ot 
persons who will want it ; hence, they will overbid each 
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Other ; and, unless there be some improved, that is, 
cheaper method of produciog it, its exchaogeable value 
will rise. This principle applies to whatever is used as 
money. The precious metals are used for ornament, for 
domestic utensils, and for coin. If the use of them for 
one of these purposes should be discontinued, the de* 
mand would be less ; and, as they are not liable to de- 
cay, their relative price would fall. 

Hence it is, that the amount of plate and utensib 
formed of the precious metals, in a country, is no crite- 
rion of its wealth, but frequently an indication of the 
reverse. Should commerce be unproductive, and ex- 
changes diminish, and our intercourse with other nations 
be cut off, and we be reduced to the condition of £urope 
in the dark ages, there would be but little need of the 
precious metals as an instrument of exchange, and their 
price would fall. Hence they would be melted down by 
the rich, into plate. And, on the other hand, when they 
have been used for plate, and the demand for them, and 
their consequent price, have from any cause subsequently 
increased, the temptation to use them productively, is 
too great to allow them to be employed in this manner ; 
and the plate is melted into com, and its place supplied 
with porcelain, or plated ware, or glass, or any other 
material of equal beauty, but of inferior costliness. 



SECTION III- 

. OF THE FUNCTIONS OF MONET.. 

Let us now suppose metals to have been selected by 
the whole community as the circulating medium, and that 
they have been so divided and verified as to be fitted to 
accomplish this purpose. We shall proceed to consider 
fome of the functions which these metals would discbarge. 

Money is the instrument for facilitating exchanges 
This, when considered ^as money, is its only office. By 
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BccoiDpIishing this purpose in the least time, and at the 
least expense of labor, and transportation, and wear, it 
reduces the cost of every product, and thus adds im- 
roensely to the productiveness of human industry. 

The principles on which it accomplishes this result, 
have been already alluded to. They are briefly as fol- 
lows . 

1. The cost or price of the money employed in every 
exchange, is equal to the cost or price of the article 
which is exchanged for it. If a barrel of flour in Lima 
be exchanged for ten ounces of silver, the cost of pro* 
ducing the flour, and of transporting it to Lima, is equal 
to the cost of producing the silver and transporting it to 
the same place. If a barrel of flour in New York, be 
exchanged for seven ounces of silver, the cost and 
transportation of the one at the place of exchange, is 
equal to that of the other. If the flour merchant wishes 
for a thousand ounces of silver, he can procure it more 
cheaply by producing flour than he can by going to the 
mines of Mexico, and working it out from the ore. 
And, if the miner wishes for flour, he can procure it 
more cheaply by working in the mine, than by attempt- 
ing to raise wheat and manufacture flour on the moun- 
tains of Potosi. 

That this is so, is evident from the fact, that if the 
cost of the precious metals change, their exchangeable 
value varies, like that of any other product. Thus, if 
new and richer mines are opened, so that the cost of 
producing the precious metals is reduced, or, in other 
words, so that mining labor is more productive, the price 
of the precious metals falls. In such a case, we receive 
more silver for a day's work, for a bushel of wheat, for 
a pound of wool, or for any other product. Money is 
thus rendered cheaper, on the same principle that when 
a wheat harvest is abundant, we receive a larger amount 
of wheat for day's work, or for a pound of wool, than 
at other times. This is exemplified, in the great change 
of prices which occurred throughout the world after the 
discovery of the mines of South America. And, on 
the other hand, when the price of producing the precious 
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metals is increased, their exchangeable value rises. This 
has been the case, for some time past, in consequence 
of the civil wars of South America. Hence, there has 
been for some time past, a gradual rise in the price of 
the precious metals ; that is, the price of other things 
has fallen ; or, in general, if the cost of the production 
of the precious metals diminishes, while that of the pro- 
duction of wheat remains the same, we shall receive 
more silver in exchange for a bushel of wheat. If the 
cost of producing an ounce of silver is increased while 
that of producing a bushel of wheat remains the same, 
we shall receive less silver, in exchange for a bushel of 
^wheat. That is, in exchanging products for the precious 
metals, as for any thing else, we exchange on the prin* 
ciple of labor for labor. 

Besides, the price of the precious metals, like that of 
any other commodity, is influenced, in short periods, by 
the fluctuations of supply and demand. There is, in 
any country, the course of whose industry is not distort- 
ed by legislation, a supply of money, equal to the ordi- 
nary wants of the community, for die purposes of ex- 
change. The price of both articles, is, in such a case, 
based upon the cost of the production of specie, com- 
pared with the cost of the production of the several ar- 
ticles for which it is exchanged. But, suppose that 
while this amount of specie remains the same, there 
shoTuld happen a year of universal productiveness in all 
the departments of agricultural, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial industry. In this case, the number of exchang- 
es, and the amounts exchanged, would be proportionally 
increased. The instrument with which exchanges were 
to be made, would be relatively scarce ; the demand for 
it would rise ; and there would be competition among 
the bidders for it. Hence, its exchangeable value would 
rise ; that 's, we should give more wool, and wheat, and 
cotton, fo' an ounce of silver; every thing would be 
cheap ; or 'n other words, for an ounce of silver, we 
should procure a larger amount of other products ; as 
we always do, in a season of universal productiveness* 
And, on the contrary, if, while the ordinary amount o* 
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specie remained in the country, there occurred a Tery 
unproductive season, the number of exchanges would 
proportionally diminish, and there would be less demand 
lor the instrument of exchange; There would arise a 
competition among the sellers, and the relative price of 
money would fall ; we should give more money for 
every other article of necessity ; that is, every thing 
would be dear, as every one knows it is, in a season 
of scarcity. 

We see, then, that the exchangeable value of money, 
IS not derived from its shape or color, from the stamp 
of the mint, or from the enactments of the government ; 
but that, like every thing else, it is based upon the cost 
of its production, varying, slightly, and for short periods, 
like every thing else, with the accidental fluctuations of 
supply and demand. And hence, the reason why a man 
exchanges a bushel of wheat for two ounces of silver, 
and a yard of broadcloth for six ounces, is, that it costs 
as much labor and capital to produce the one at the 
place of exchange, as the other, and that no one can 
produce the given amount of silver, by mining, or in 
any other way, without expending the same amount df 
labor and capital, that the flour merchant or the manu« 
facturer has Expended in the creation of his products. 

As, then, every man, when he exchanges bis products 
for the precious metals, knows that he receives a com- 
modity of as much cost ; that is, which represents the 
same amount of labor and capital, as that for which he 
exchanges it ; and, as he knows that every one wants 
this commodity, that is, he can procure with it any thing 
which any one else has to exchange ; and, as no one 
who wants it, can procure it on any better terms from 
any one else than from himself, every one is willing to 
exchange for money, and would rather exchange for it 
than for any thing else. As this feeling is universal, 
every one acts upon the same principle ; and hence, all 
exchanges are either made in money, or else are regu- 
lated by it. 

II. But the question will naturally arise, if the value 
of the silver be equal to that of all the amounts exchange 
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ed for it, must not the value of the precious metals m 
the community, be equal to the value of all the other 
commodities ? 

We answer, this would be the case, if all exchanges 
were actually made in money, and actually made at the 
same instant. But the contrary is the fact. 

No man exchanges all his products at once, but ex- 
' changes them in suceemve portions. If two men pos- 
sess one thousand dollars' worth of commodities ; for 
instance, if A and B live in different towns, and if A 
have wool and B have wheat, and they exchange the 
whole at once, and use money as the instrument, they 
must each possess also one thousand dollars with which 
to make the exchange ; that is, A must give B one 
thousand dollars for bis wool, and vice versa. But, if 
they exchange in portions of the value of ten dollars, at 
one hundred successive times, ten dollars in the posses- 
sion of each, and the same identical ten dollars, would 
accomplish the whole object. Now, as it is evident, that 
on any particular day, only a very small part of the 
whole amount of values in the possession of tfie commu- 
nity, is exchanged, it is evident that only so much of the 
instrument of exchange is necessary, as will accomplish 
the exchanges which the convenience of the community 
requires. No one supposes, because there is a million 
tons of merchandise in a city, that there must have been 
vehicles capable of carrying a million tons at once in or- 
der to bring it there. A locomotive, carrying fifty tons 
at once, if it went and returned frequently, would speed- 
ily accomplish the whole work. 

2. But this is not all. A large amount of exchanges 
is constantly made in kind, A buys wool of B, and B 
buys cloth of A. They both estimate the value of 
their product in money, because, as this is the usual 
medium of exchange, and that by which they are oblig- 
ed to estimate cost, this method of estimation is most 
convenient. Each charges the other with all that he 
purchases, at its value in silver. At the close of the 
year, they adjust their accounts with each other. If A 
and B have both received of each other the same amount 
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of value estimated in silver, the one account baknces 
the other ; and thus, no money at all is required. If 
one have received more than the other, he pays merely 
the difference, either in silver, or else in his own prod* 
uct, at the option of his creditor. In this manner, a 
large ^proportion of the exchanges actually made, is con- | 
ducted. In this manner, baQk-'keepingjends ^reatl^to ' 
diminish the amount of the circhlating medium joiecessa* 
ry for the exchanges of a community. 

3. We see that this is still more emphatically the 
case, in respect to all the exchanges which take place 
between different districts, and different nations. Inas* 
much as no society can gain possession of the objects of 
desire, except by its own labor, it must pay for what it 
receives in the product of the labor of others, with what 
it sends away, in the product of its own labor ; that is 
to say, the exports of any country, mustu-he.. substantially 
pqiial jn Its imports." ~ H^ then, the transactions between 
two nations should be precisely equal, there woold be no 
need of the transmission of any money at all between 
them. If A send ten thousand dollars' worth of cotton 
to Liverpool, and import ten thousand dollars' worth ot 
calicos from Manchester ; he authorizes the manufac- 
turer in Manchester to receive in payment, the ten thou- 
sand dollars which are due to him from the merchant in 
Liverpool ; and, thus, the whole matter Is adjusted. If 
we receive from England, values to a larger amount than 
she wishes to receive in our own productions, we send 
some of our productions to a third country, and thus pro* 
cure for England, what she wishes from the third coun- 
try, in sufficient quantity to pay the residue. If we can 
get her products, in this manner, cheaper than we can 
make them ourselves, it is for our interest to do so. If 
they thus come to us at a cost greater than that for which 
we could produce them ourselves, we shall relinquish the 
trade, and begin to manufacture them. In either case, 
there is no necessity for the use of money. And hence, 
m general, the only reason why money is sent from one 
country to another, in the transactions of conunerce, is 
the same reason as that for which tea, or coffee, or ' 
18 
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cotton, or flour, is sent ; that is, because it is so much 
cheaper in the country from which it is sent, than in 
that to which it is exported, that a larger value can be 
procured for it, than for the same value of aby othet 
commodity. In this case, it is for the advantage of both 
countries that it should be so exchanged. 

The amount of the circulating medium, in any one 
country, and, of course,'in all countries, must, therefore, 
be very small, in proportion to the whole amount of the 
capital of a country. The actual proportion, perhaps, 
cannot be estimated with accuracy. In Great Bntain, 
writers on this subject have greatly variedl Some have 
estimated it at the 50th, and others, at the 127th part 
of the whole capital. The latter is, probably, by far 
the nearer to the truth. 

III. We see, then, that, under given circumstances, 
in any country, a given amount of specie will be requir- 
ed to effect its exchanges ; and that, that amount will 
depend upon the relative value of the precious metals 
with other things, and upon the number and the facili- 
ties of exchange. These latter circumstances remain- 
ing the same, the same value in specie will always be 
required, and no more. If specie, equal in value to ten 
million bushels of wheat be required, no more in value 
can be used. If the amount be increased, its value 
will fall. If the amount be diminished, its value will 
rise. And this rise and fall will equally take place, 
whether the relative variation arise from a change in the 
cost of specie or of other products. Now, it is easy to 
see that theee variations y if left alone^i^ mil regulate 
themselves. 

We have seen, already, that the relative value cf 
specie and of other products may vary. Let us sup^ 
pose, in the first instance, that production, in any one 
year, is greatly increased, so that money in any country 
is dear, or, which is the same thing, that other products 
are cheap. Let us, for the sake of illustration, suppose, 
that in New York, flour is sold at four dollars per barrel 
If, now, a merchant wished to import a cargo of wine 
from Bordeaux, siAce four dollars and a barrel of flour 
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liere, are at the same price, be can as cheaply send out 
the one as the other, with which to pay for his wine. 
But suppose that a barrel of flour will purchase more 
wine in Bordeaux, than four dollars or four ounces of 
silver. He will then send flour, instead of silver ; and| 
as all other men in their senses will do the same, of 
course no specie will leave the country. On the contra- 
ry, a merchant in London, wishing to purchase cotton in 
New York, will ascertain the relative value of specie, 
and that of calico, or hardware, or iron ; and will send 
specie in payment for his cotton, whenever he finds that, 
by a given value of this export, he can import a greater 
amount of cotton, than by the same value of any other. 
Other merchants in other place:* will do the same, until 
the requisite amount of specie has flowed in, and it has 
become as abundant here, as in other countries. Thus, 
when specie is high in any country, it goes out nowhere, 
and comes in from everywhere. 

On the contrary : suppose an unproductive season to 
arise, and the relative quantity of specie in this country, 
to exceed the average in other countries. In this coun- 
try, therefore, specie would be cheap ; that is, every 
thing else would be dear. The merchant, who wished 
to import a cargo of iron, would compare the prices of 
flour and of money. If flour was at fifteen dollars the 
barrel, that is, if he could purchase, at the same price, 
a barrel of flour and fifteen dollars, he would easily as- 
certain by which, in Russia, he could procure the great- 
est amount of iron. If fifteen doUars would procure the 
most iron, he would send the doUars instead of the flour. 
This would be an advantage to him and to the country, 
because, by this mode of exchange, he receives the 
largest amount in return ; and he procures it by means 
of that which is relatively the most abundant ; that is, 
which is manifestly the least needed. And a merchant 
in Liverpool, who knows the prices of our products, 
observing that he can exchange more profitably with us 
by receiving his payment in specie, at the relative prices 
which specie and products sustain to each other, will re- 
ceive his payments in specie. Thus, by the sending 
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abroad of our specie, which we do not so much need, 
we shall be supplied with other products which we more 
need ; and hence, the relative value of specie to other 
products, will be again brought to an equilibrium. In 
other words, when specie is cheap in any country, it 
com3s in from nowhere, and goes out everywheie. 
Thus, among countries between which there is frequent 
intercourse, and a free circulation of mercantile infor- 
mation, the price of the precious metals can never, for 
long periods, vary much from the medium rate, or, 
the rate which is fixed by nature, in the cost of their 
production. Hence we see, that a provision is made, 
founded on thejelf-interest of man, by which any great 
fluctuation in the exchangeable value of the metals used 
as a circulating medium, is prevented.* It is evident 
that the same consequences must ensue, from what cause 
soever the rise of prices may have taken place. Sup- 
pose that instead of a diminution of productions, there 
should occur an increase of the circulating medium, as, 
for instance, by very large issues of bank paper. The 
proportion between the circulating medium and the prod- 
ucts to be exchanged would be disturbed. Money would 
be plenty, and prices would rise. They might easily rise 
so high that products could not be exported as well as 
money. Specie would then be exported, and the bank 
notes would be recalled. Thus large issues and high 
prices^ create, of necessity, mercantile distress and stag- 
nation of business. 

IV. Hence, ^e also see what is a real scarcity, and 
what an abundance of money ; if, by the term money, 
VG understand merely a metallic circulating medium 

** While, however, this is the natural canse for the exportation of 
■pecie, other causes, which may be termed accidental, frequenUy oc- 
eur. Where one country is largely indebted to another country, and 
its payments fall due at a time when the supply of its own products is 
insufficient to meet its indebtedness, or when the foreigrn market is 
glutted with those products ; specially if there be any doubt of its 
ultimate solvency ; then, in order to meet its engagements in time, : t 
b frequently obliged to transmit to its creditor specie funds to make 
up the deficiency. This is one of the results of the abuse pf credif| 
and is always attended with great financial embarrassment 
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Money, we have said, is the iostniment by which wo 
fiicilitate exchanges. Now, if we bear this in mind, it 
is easy to see what is a plenty and what a scarcity of 
this instrument. A power loom is an instrument for fa* 
cilitating the operation of transforming yam mto cloth 
Power looms are too plentiful, when there are too man^ 
to perform the work that is required to be done ; in this 
case, we can buy them cheap ; that is, we have to giv9 
for diem a le^ amount of cotton cloth, or of wool, or 
of silver. Power looms are scarce, when there are not 
enough of them to perform the operations which are re- 
quired ; in this case, we find it difficult to purchase 
diem ; they are dear ; that is, we are obliged to give for 
them more than the ordinary amount of cotton, or of 
wooU or of silver. The case is the same with vehicles 
for transportation, or with any other instruments. 

Now money is just such an instrument. It is reiiuir- 
ed, to facilitate exchanges. To accomphsh a given 
amount of exchange, a certain value in money is re(]|uir^ 
ed, and, in ordinary times, this value always exists. 
And, the exchanges remaining the same, we cannot em* 
ploy for this purpose more than this amount of value. 
If a quantity equal to one thousand ounces of silver, or 
of one thousand bushels of wheat, be required to per- 
form the exchanges of a certain commumty, we cannot 
employ more than this amount of value. If we increase 
the quantity, we shall only decrease the value propor- 
Uonally. If such a country be insulated from other 
countries, and we introduce into its circulation one thou- 
sand additional ounces of silver, equal to one thousand 
additional bushels of wheat, the value of the whole two 
thousand will be just equal to that of the one thousand 
ounces before ; that is, the value will not alter. If, on 
the other hand, from such a country thus insulated, we 
remove half the circulating medium, the remaining half 
will accomplish the purpose of the whole ; that is, it 
will double in value. This is evident, because there are 
neither more nor less exchanges to be made than before, 
and a variation in the instrument does not vary the 
amount of the work which the necessities of the com* 
18* 
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moiiitj require to be done. If there be a given amount 
of yarn to be woven by twenty looms, the quantity will 
not be increased, by employing forty looms. And, if 
we employ forty, we must work all of them but half the 
time ; that Is, each one will be of half its original value. 
If the work be doubled, we must work them by day and 
by night ; that is, each one will be worth twice as much 
as before. But, manifestly, the quantity of work to be 
done being given, it can never be sffecttd by varybg 
the quantity of the instruments by which it is accom* 



Now, suppose the exchanges, in a given community, 
be equal to fifty millions annually, and that there are re* 
quired, to efiect these exchanges, one million ounces of 
silver, and that this quantity of silver actually exists in 
its possession. Under these circumstances, there will 
be neither a plenty nor a scarcity of money, and it will 
be neither exported nor imported. But suppose, that, 
owing to a very productive harvest, or some rapid im- 
provement in the productiveness of human labor, the 
amount of products to be exchanged arises to seventy- 
five millions. Here will arise a scarcity of money; 
there will be more exchanges than can be accomplished 
by the instrument employed for effecting them. The 
price of money will rise ; in other words, the price of 
other commodities will fall, and every thing will be 
cheap ; that is, though you cannot purchase more wool, 
or butcher's meat, or cotton, with a barrel of flour, than 
you could last year, you can purchase more wool, or 
meat, or cotton, with the money which a barrel of flcur 
cost last year. The same result will take place, if, while 

J)roduction continues as active, one half of the specie 
or any purpose, as the carrying on of a foreign war, 
were sent out of the country. In this case, as in the 
other, the price of money will rise ; that is, money wilj 
be dear, and every thing else will be cheap. 

But it is easy to see, on the principles already ex- 
plained, in what manner this difBculty will be met. In 
^he first place, irasmuch as money prices are lower than 
any others ; thai is, as specie retains its former value in 
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all Other places, but here, it is dearer ; that is, will pur- 
chase more than any other commodity ; other nations 
will send specie in exchange. This will be done, until 
the equilibrium is i restored. And thus, this one nation 
shares the blessing of God's providence with its neigh- 
bors, since they receive its productions at a less price. 
In die second place, something else, as, for instance, 
notes of hand, will be, in part, substituted for specie ; 
that is to say, as there is too much exchanging to be 
done in a given time by the instrument, at its utmost 
power of working, the work is spread over a longer 
time, and, instead of exchanging for specie now, the 
parties agree to exchange, but defer the payment for 
three or six months. Thus, when a weaver is unable to 
perfprm the work of his customers to-day, he promises 
to do it at a subsequent time ; and, in the mean while, 
if his present instrument will not accomplish it, he pro 
cures others that will. So, the merchant spreads the 
exchange of to-day over a larger time, and, in this 
time, is able to secure the instrument to accomplish the 
object. 

And thus we see, what is also an unusual plentiful" 
nes8 of money. If, while exchanges were at fifty mil- 
lions, and one million ounces of silver were necessary to 
efiect them, a mine were discovered, by which the quan- 
tity in circulation was doubled, the price of silver would 
fall, and we should give twice the usual price for com- 
modities. Or, if while the silver remained the same, 
production, and, of course, exchange, diminished one 
half, the result would be the same. In this case, as we 
have already seen, specie would be sent in exchange to 
other countries, because it was less needed, and its place 
would be supplied by other productions which were 
more needed. 

Hence we see, that a plentifulness or a scarcity of 
money forms no occasion which calk for the interference 
of government, but that it is a matter, which, if left 
alone, will regulate itself. When money is really 
scarce, there is no need of prohibiting its exportation ; 
for no one will be so unwrse as to export, it. When 't 
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is abundant, it is useless to prohibit its exportation, be- 
cause It cannot be prevented ; and because, if it could 
be prevented, by preventing it, we should deprive our- 
selves of the only method in our power of alleviating the 
evils which we sufier. The precious metals are rela- 
tively abundant in the states of South America ; that is, 
they need other kinds of capital more than they need 
this. How absurd a policy would it be, to forbid the 
exportation of those metals, and thus deprive themselves 
of all the conveniences of other countries, nay, of the very 
means on which progress in civilization and the arts, and 
in the real accumulation of wealth, depends. 

Hence the notion, that the plentifulness or scarcity of 
money is an unfailing indication of the prosperity or of 
the adversity of a country, is, in the highest degree, fal- 
lacious. Mf the scarcity result from an increased pro- 
ductiveness of labor, it is an indication of prosperity ; 
just as the business of weaving is most prosperous, when 
the weavers have more work than they can do. If it 
result from a casual withdrawment of specie, it is an am- 
biguous indication, and its effect upon the country will 
depend upon the use which is made of that which is sent 
abroad. If it be employed in wars, or in^ther unpro- 
ductive consumption, it is just so much loss ; and it 
matters not whether this amount of loss be in silver, or 
gold, or copper, or tea, or coffee, or cotton. If it be 
well invested, and return in the form of a profitable ad- 
dition to the capital of the country, it is just as much a 
source of gain, as though the same profit were made up- 
on any other article. It is profitable for an individual to 
give one thousand dollars for what is worth fifteen bun 
dred dollars, although, for a month afterwards, he be 
obliged to live somewhat more economically. And 
what is profitable for the individual, is profitable for the 
country. 

And so of the plentifulness of money. If a mine 
were discovered, by which the quantity of silver were 
doubled, and if this silver were produced at a fair profit 
to the miner, it would be an advantage, inasmuch as it 
would open a new and profitable method of employing 
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both capital and kbor. But, in this case, it could be of 
use only by its exportation, because, as the number of 
exchanges in the country has not been increased, only 
the former amount of value is needed for a circulating; 
medium, and to increase the quantity, will be only to 
diminish the value. By being sent abroad, capital, in 
other forms, susceptible of change and increase of val- 
ue, is imported ; and thus, a country is mAde richer. 
If the plentifulness be the result of the diminution of 
exchanges, it is an indication of adversity, because it 
shows that productiveness has fallen off, that the means 
of living are less abundant, and that capital is in baste to 
flee to more congenial climes. When this is the case, 
it generally springs from oppressive legislation. In this 
case, it is better for a government to remove the cause, 
than to aggravate the evil by additional and aggravated 
wrong. To prohibit the exportation of specie, in such 
a case, is not only to oppress a human being, but to for- 
bid him the use of any means by which he shall escape 
from your oppression. 

Thus it follows, that no indication of the prosperity 
of a country can be derived, either from the plentiful- 
ness or from the scarcity of money. The only sure in- 
dication of its economical prosperity, is the increase of 
its productiveness ; that is, an increase of the supply of 
objects of desire at the same, or at a diminished 
amount of labor. The increase or diminution of the 
quantity of specie m circulation, is of importance, only 
in so far as it indicates this increase of productiveness, 
and no further. We estimate a man's prosperity, not 
by the amount of money in his possession, but by his 
power to command a larger or a smaller amount of the 
objects of desire. 

V. And hence, we may judge of the truth of that 
oft-repeated, but worse than puerile maxim, ^^ It mat- 
ters not what becomes of property^ so long as the mon-' 
ey is in the country." If a million of dollars be lost in 
an unprofitable canal, or ten millions are sunk by a profit 
less experiment in manufactures, we are toAJ, that it i» 
all of no consequence ; nobody i? any poorer, because 
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the money is iu the countiy. That is, if a million dol- 
lars^ worth of labor and capital have ceased to exist, we 
are no poorer than we were when thb capital was exist* 
. ing« and jiddiog to its owners, and, of course, to the 
public, its annual production. If so, why not invest the 
whole capital in this manner, or why not pay men for 
throwing it all into the sea ? The money was merely 
the instrument which we used to effect its destruction ; 
and surely, we are but hide better off, because the 
means of destruction remain. ^If a thief, in the nighty 
cpCN had emptied your store-house with a wheelbarrow, you 

would not be very easily convinced you were no poorer, 
becau9e he had left the wheelbarrow behind hhn. .In 
the late disastrous fire in New York, it is said that fifteen 
millions of capital were consumed* I did not hear that 
any specie was destroyed, and yet, I think it would be 
difficult to show to the sufferers, that no harm was done, 
because the money was all in the country. Now, it 
matters not in what manner property is rendered value-- 
lessj whether by fire, or by folly. It matters not, 
whether fire does the work for nothing, or whether you 
hire workmen to do it at heavy wages. It matters not, 
whether the fifteen millions be turned into ashes, and 
thus rendered valueless, or whether it be turned into a 
canal, which is equally valueless. If your store and 
goods are burned up, you would give away the ashes. 
If it be turned into a canal, which you would be equally 
willing to give away, in what respect are you better off 
in the one case, than in the other. 

YI. We have already seen, that the natural price for 
the precjous metals is the cost of their production, and 
that a given amount of them will be required for effecting 
the exchanges of the community. Suppose, now, these 
metals to be indestructible, and unchanged in quantity, 
and the quantity of other productions annually created, to 
be, for fifty years, the same ; it is evident that specie 
and other products would, at the end of that time, bear 
the same ratio to each other, as at present ; that is, the 
money prices of all conmiodities would remain unchang- 
ed. But neither of the^e is the case. In the first place. 
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ihe productions of the earth annually increase ; this is 
evident, from the increase of its number of inhabitants. 
And, on the other hand, the precious metak are annually 
produced, in large quantities, from the mines. But they 
are also destructible, and suffer slightly from wear and 
tear, when used as cob ; and they are also rapidly con- 
sumed in the purposes of the arts. Now, if these two 
causes exactly counterbalanced each other ; that is, if 
the supply of the precious metals were precisely such as 
to correspond to the increase of productiveness, and to 
the amount consumed in the arts, prices would still re* 
main as before. If the increase of the metals were not 
sufficient to supply the increased domand arising from 
increased productiveness, and other causes, the price of 
the metals would rise ; that is, the price of other things 
would fall. And if, on the other band, the increase of 
the metals were greater than the increase of productive- 
ness, their price would fall ; that is, the price of other 
things would rise. Now it appears that, previously to 
the discovery of America, for several centuries, there 
was no great change in the relative value of specie and 
that of other commodities. That event, however, by 
throwing upon the world an immense amount of the 
precious metals, effected, at once, a great change in their 
value. As they are but slowly consumed, this diminu- 
tion of their value continued for some time to increase. 
This depreciation was still more advanced, by the 
troubled condition of Europe, which prevented the de- 
velopment of her productive energies ; and by the slow 
progress which she was making in the arts of civiliza- 
tion. But, of late, in consequence of the mtroduction 
of machinery and the division of labor, and of improve- 
ments in government and legislation, the increase of 
productiveness has more than kept pace with the in- 
creased supply of the precious metals. Hence, of late, 
prices have fallen ; and this has been specially the case, 
m consequence of the peace of the world, for the last 
twenty years, since the fall of Napoleon. 

These remarks are illustrated by the following facts : 
The quantity of wheat, in France, which was ex* 
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changed in 1520, for 512 grains of silver, was exchanged 
in 1536, for 1063 grains ; in 1602, for 2060 grains ; 
and, in 1789, for 2012 grains ; thus designating a varia- 
tion in the prices of silver, according to the principles 
which we have suggested. 

Now, as the progress of geology, mining, and min- 
eralogy, will probably greatly increase the production of 
the precious metals in future, it is probable that their 
prices will continue to fall. Hence, when indefinite 
leases are given, it is wise never to fix a rent at a given 
amount of silver per annum, but at a given amount of 
some other less variable product, such as wheat. Or it 
would, perhaps, be better still, to average the rent at 
definite periods, on terms which should be equitable, 
and of which neither party could take any advantage. 
The oldest professorships in Oxford, were established 
upon a salary of ^40 sterling a year. This sum was, 
probably, then sufficient to support a teacher hand- 
somely ; and was equal to the rent of an ordinary farm. 
If a farm had been leased then, at £ 40 per ye'ar, per- 
petually, the rent, at this time, would have been but a 
very small part of its value.* 



SECTION IV. 

OF THE AGENCY OF GOVERNMENT, IN RESPECT TO 
A CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 

We have, thus far, said nothing concerning the agency 
of government, in respect to a circulating medium. 

• It is difficult to ascertain, with any degree of accuracy, the an- 
nual supply and the annual consumption of the precious metals. 
McCulloch, a high authority, estimates the supply trom the Ameri- 
can, European, and Russo-Asiatic mines, at six million pounds ster- 
ling per annum, and the consumption, for the purposes of the arts, 
at nearly four millions; leaving somewhat more than two million 
pounds sterling of silver and gold, for the purposes of coining. 

Dictionary of Commerce: Art.^ ** Precious Metals,** 
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The reason is, that, thus far, the necessity for the exer- 
tion of such agency has not been apparent. Two men 
use money, in exchange, for the same reason that a man 
uses a liaramer for the purpose of driving a nail ; be- 
cause he thus economizes both time and labor. All 
men use money in exchanges, for the same reason that 
all men use hammers for the purpose of driving nails ; 
because they all find that they thus save time and labor. 

Had governments no agency at aU in the matter, the 
precious metals, as a circulating medium, might have 
been both introduced, and universaUy employed ; and 
the} would have been so introduced and employed, as 
the) actually were, jo the time of Abraham. Hence, 
as we have before remarked, a jajrculating medium, de- 
rives its use, as money, from its inherent, fitness, and 
the desire of men so to employ it, and noTTrom any 
agency oT~govermnent. in esrahlishing. it. While, how- 
<3ver, this is the case, and while this is always to be 
borne in mind, there is yet some agency, which society, 
or government, which is its agent, may exert, that shall 
increase the convenience of whatever may be used as a 
circulating medium. 

This agency has reference to two circumstances. 

1 . Whenever any substance has been found univer- 
sally adapted to the purposes of exchange, it is important 
that it should be used by all men, unless something to 
the contrary be specified by particular contract. If I 
owe a man for a hat, and when I come to pay him, he 
demand payment, not in silver, but in beaver skins, I 
may not be able fo procure them, and he may hold me 
his debtor, and imprison me accordingly. If I, instead 
of paying him in silver, offer him leather, and declare 
that I will pay him in nothing else, he will be defrauded 
out of his due. Now, to prevent disputes without end, 
it is desirable that something be fixed upon, of which 
4he tender shall discharge forever the debtor's obliga- 
tion. And as this would most naturally and most justly 
be the substance which all men have chosen for a circu- 
lating medium, this is most properly chosen. Hence, 
society or government have a right to establish the 
19 
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precious metals Bs^Jegalten^; that is, to enact, that 
if a man declare tEatiowe him ten dollars, and I offer 
him ten silver dollars, if he choose not to receive them, 
I am under no obligation to give myself any more 
trouble about it. The tender, on my part, is a full re- 
lease. I am under obligation to offer nothing else ; and 
he has no right to demand any thing else. Nor is there, 
in this, any oppression. K a man wish to be paid in 
something besides money, he can always specify it in the 
contract ; and thus his object can be accomplished. 
The whole effect of such a law is, to prevent disputes, 
and to enact what shall be a full and vaUd release frc^n 
obligation, when nothing SBficific.Jias^.been agreed upon. 
But, secondly : If any substance be used as a circu- 
lating medium, it is evident that its utility will be great- 
ly increased by several circumstances. Of these, the 
principal are : — 

1. That it be of uniform purity. Were it otherwise, 
every piece must be tested by chemical analysis. This 
would be, of course, impossible ; and hence its utility 
would be greatly diminished. 

2. That it be divided into portions of such a size, as 
shall be most convenient for the purposes of exchange. 
Were coins a foot in diameter, or as small as the head 
of a pin, they would, in either case, be almost useless. 
The former could be used only in large exchanges ; the 
latter would be so small as to be frequently lost, and of 
so small a value as to consume a great deal of time in 
counting them. 

3. That it should be so prepared^ that each piece 
tfhall, on inspection, indicate its value, and also indicate 
that no change has been effected in that value, by de- 
sign. To give to the precious metals these qualifica- 
tions, is the intention of coining. 

But it is evident, from a moment's consideration, that 
the preparation of coin, in this manner, for the pub|io 
use, could never be safely entrusted to individuals. 
The temptations to dishonesty are too great for ordinary 
human virtue. It is evident, that such a work should 
be executed by those, whose iq^^^est would lead them 
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to perforin it with the greatest possible fidelitj. Hence 
it is, that individoals have, in all civilized countries, sur 
rendered the right of coining money to the whol e soci- 
ety, that is^ to government ; and governments have exe- 
cuted itXy means of agents appointed for that purpose. 
These agents should always be placed under such cir* 
cumstances, that their interest. is strongly on the side of 
honesty ; and the supervision over them should be of 
8«Ksh a nature, that any faili:nre, either of skill or of in* 
t^rity, could be e asily d etected. 

Such are the limits, within which the powers of gov* 
emmeot, in respect to money, are restricted ; and such 
is tbe reason, for which this power is conferred. Of 
the manner in which a government should execute this 
trust, it is only necessary to add a few remarks. 

K It is tbe business of the government to regulate 
the fmrUy of money. Inasmuch, however, as this 
whole power is conferred for the public convenience, 
the exercise of this power should never be on the ground 
of arbitrary enactment, but of public convenience. 
Thus, as money is liable to loss from wear, and as this 
loss is rendered less by the addition of a small portion 
of alloy, which renders it harder ; and, also, as the puri- 
fication of the precious metals from all alloy, would be 
a process of great and useless expense, it is for the con- 
venience of ail parties, that some portion of alloy should 
be allowed to remain when the metal is prepared for 
coining. Tbe degree of this adulteration should, how- 
ever, be fixe d by l aw, and should thus be publicly 
knowQ, and sEbuld 6e invariable. 

2. The government should regulate the size and form 
of the coin. 

The size of the pieces should be such, as shall best 
adapt them to the purposes of exchange. 

Their relative proportions to each other, should bo 
such as to adapt them most conveniently to the purposes 
of enumeration. On this account, the decimal system, 
adopted by the United States, is probably preferable to 
any other. The size having been once fixed upon, it 
should remain invariable. 
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In respect to the form of money, we may add : 

1. It should be adapted to convenience for counting. 
On this account, flat coins are always preferred. 

2. It should, present the least possible surface to fric- 
tion. Oil this account, the thicker the pieces are, the 
better, provided they be not inconvenient for piling. 

3. The whole surface, or so much of it as is possible, 
should be so ornamented, that if any of the metal should 
be feloniously filed, or worn away, it may easily be dis- 
covered. For the same reason, the edges should alwayt 
be milled. 

4. To reduce the amount of friction, as much as pos- 
sible, the rim of the edge should be so raised as to pro- 
tect the face. 

It Vould 1>e of advantage, also, if the amount of pure 
metal in every piece were always stamped upon its face. 
This would be an additional check against any interfer- 
ence on the part of government, with the purity or the 
weight of coin. It would also allow persons entering 
into contracts, to make them either in weight or in de- 
nomination, as they chose ; and thus, give them addi- 
tional means of protection against interference of this 
sort, even if were attempted. 

Inasmuch as a piece of metal coined is worth more 
than a piece uncoined ; that is, as it has additional value, 
derived from the means of verification conferred upon 
it ; as this additional value is the property of the owner, 
and as the conferring of it is a costly operation, it is 
right that th^ (^vf^e^r should pay for it . Were nothing 
charged for it, as it is worth more when coined than 
when uncoined, when it could not profitably be sent 
abroad in one form, it might be so sent in the other 
form ; hence, when it could not be sent in bullion, it 
might be coined, and sent away in money. Hence, 
there would be, in such a case, a premium given to its 
exportation. But, on the other hand, the charge for 
this operation should be just sufficient to defray the ex* 
penses of the work. If more than this is charged, so 
that coining would be a profitable business, it would 
soon be done by private individuals, for gain ; and the 
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coootiy would be flooded with coin made ia other coun« 
tries, and be thus liable to great impositioa. The goy« 
ernineBt would thus soon lose the business. If it be 
done at the lowest practicable price, as no one can 
make any thing bj the operation, alt temptation to pri* 
%ate coining is taken away. 

Inasmuch as money is liable to continual wear from 
friction, and as it is thus steadily, though slowly, dimin- 
ished in value, it at last becomes so much worn, as to 
be unfit for circulation ; because its impression is ef«* 
faced, and also because it contains much less than the 
standard quantity of metal. When it becomes thus unfit 
for circulation, on whom is the loss to fall, on the last 
holder, or on the whole community ? Doubtless, on 
the latter. The last holder has derived no more benefit 
from it, than any €me of the thousand holders, each one 
of whom has contributed, by using it, to depreciate its 
value ; and there is no reason why he, in preference to 
any other, should bear the whole loss. In other words, 
worn-out coin should always be received at the mint, at 
par, and exchanged for new. This remark, however, 
should apply only to wom^otU coin ; and not to coin 
which has been fraudulently diminished in value. 
Pierced or clipped coin, should not be exchanged. 
This will tend to prevent every one from receiving it ; 
and will thus tend to keep it in the hands of those who 
have robbed it of a part of its value. 

K such be the agency which a government is called 
upon to exert, in respect to a circulating medium, it will 
be seen that it has no right to interfere in any other re« 
spects. Hence, for instance : 

1. It has no right to prevent the exportation or im« 
portation of specie. This, like any other commodity, 
if let alone, will regulate itself. Specie will never be 
sent abroad, unless it be for the advantage of the coun- 
try chat it should be so sent abroad. The actual mone* 
tary conditionr of a country cannot be affected by arbi- 
trary acts. Besides, a man has the same right over 
whatever silver or gold he may possess, as he has over 
eotton, or wool, or any thing else ; and he ban just the 
19* 
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same right to exchange it with any one, adc for any 
things as he may think for his advantage. 

2. A government has no right, arbitrarily^ to alter 
the value of money ; that is, to say that a dollar shall 
contain either more or less silver than it now contains. 
To do so, is, of necessity, to interfere with private con- 
tracts ; and thus to expose one half of the community, a- 

, prey to the dishonesty of the other half. If A have 
' promised to pay B one thousand dollars ; meaning, by 
this, one thousand ounces of silver ; and the govern- 
ment enact that the dollar shall hereafter contain only 
half an ounce of silver, and oblige B to receive half 
ounces, instead of ounces ; they defraud him of pre- 
cisely half his due. This will be the case, not only 
with B, but with all the creditors in the whole commu- 
nity. It is just the same interference, as though they 
should enact, that a debt of one thousand bushels of 
wheat should be paid with five hundred bushels ; or, 
that a debt of a yard of broadcloth should be paid with 
half a yard. 

If, however, the coin, by common consent^ is found 
to need a change of any kind, and the public conven- 
ience actually require it, it is to be done by common 
consent, after sufficient notice of the change has been 
giyen, and be so done, that all contracts existing at the 
time, be left inviolate. If the amount of silver in a dol- 
lar, in this country, should ever be changed, it should 
be effected by exchanging, at the mint, the present dol- 
lar, at its value in silver, for a new dollar, at its value in 
silver ; so that all contracts now in existence, should be 
fulfilled according to the terms of the agreement. A 
still better method would probably be, to issue a new 
coin, with another name. This, I believe, has lately 
been done in Great Britain. Instead of the guinea, of 
twenty-one shillings, a gold coin, of twenty shillings, has 
been introduced, called a sovereign. 

3. A government, I think, has no right to fix the rel- 
ative value between the precious metals. This cannot 
be done, in fact, because the relative value is liable to 
rontinual fluctuation. If both are a legal tende r>_tlu> 
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/debtor has the rig ht of payingjn that which he pre.krs ,. 

'and, as he^may be always expected to choose to pay in 
the cheaper, he may thus frequently defraud his creditor 

^t<^he_a0iOjjnt of jbe fluctuation. It is better to have 
but one a legal tender, and leave the other, as any other 
matter of merchandise, to be exchanged by special con« 
tract between the parties. In this respect, I think the 
system of Greats Britain preferable to our own. Gold, 
as has been remarked, is there the only legal tender, for 
all sums above twenty shillings ; and silver, for all sums 
below that amount. Hence, whenever contracts are 
made, their amount determines the metal, in which the 
payment is to be made. 

Mr. Condy Raguet, in his last treatise on currency 
and banking, has, we think, conclusively shown, that 
the present law fixing the relative values of silver and 
gold in this country, is, in every respect, injurious. lis 
tendency, clearly, is, to drive the one or the other meta^ 
out of the country, and thus to diminish, instead of in- 
creasing, the amount of specie in circulation. And> 
besides, inasmuch as the legal tender in Great Britain is 
gold, it would be much better that ours should be silver. 
A scarcity of specie in one country, would thus be less 
felt in the other. This is a consideration of great mo- 
ment where two nations are so closely connected' as this 
and Great Britain. As we are at present situated, the 
least variation in one country is immediately felt in the 
other. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

OP A CIRCULATION BT MEANS Or A PAPER 
CURRENCY. ^ 



SECTION I. 

OP THE NATURE OP BANKS IN GENERAL. 
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We have already treated somewhat at large upon the 
subject of division of labor ; the circumstances in our 
constitution by which it is introduced ; and the benefits 
which result to every class of the community from its 
introduction. We have abo seen, that division of labor 
IS always carried on most successfully, when it is united 
with the use of some natural agent. Thus, in the man- 
ufacture of cotton, by the union of steam or water power 
and machinery, with division of labor, production is 
greatly increased ; and every class of society is en- 
riched. And we have also seen, that the one could not 
be carried to great perfection, without the employment 
of the other ; and also that, in the nature of things, the 
one actually suggests and renders necessary the employ- 
inent of the other. 

Now, all these remarks apply, with the same force, to 
the labor of exchange, as to any other labor. From the 
necessities of society, it is evident that a very large por- 
tion of its labor must be the labor of exchange. The 
increase of this labor would naturally lead, to the discov- 
ery of some natural agent, by which it might be exe- 
cuted at less expense of time and industry. At firs: 
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the rudest instruments, such as cattle, and the baser 
metals, were employed. These gradually gave place to 
the more perfect instruments, gold and silver. As the 
use of this more productive instrument increased very 
greatly the number of exchanges, and thus required 
more laborers, instead of fewer, in this department of 
industry, it was natural, in the next place, that divisions 
of labor should be introduced, in order to use the instru« 
ment, or natural agent, with the greatest degree of suc- 
cess ; and also to accomplish, with a given amount of 
industry, the greatest amount of exchanges. 

Division of labor, in this department of industry, as in 
every other, has proceeded from rude beginnings, to 
greater and greater perfection. At first, its benefits 
were but imperfectly appreciated. By experiment, 
they were more and more unfolded ; and now, although 
its principles may not be generally understood, yet, it is 
coming into very general use throughout the civilized 
world. Instead of banks in none but the great marts of 
tradf , as was the case a century or two ago, we find 
them, in free states, employed in towns and villages, 
over the whole community ; and, when judiciously ad- 
ministered, their effects are the same upon the small, as 
upon the great sections of the community. 

The word bank^ is said to be of Italian origin. ^^ Id 
the infancy of European commerce, the Jews in Italy 
were wont to assemble in the market places of the prin- 
cipal towns, seated on benches, ready to lead money ; 
and the term bank^ is derived from the Italian word 
banco^ a bench." <^hen any of these money-lenders 
failed, his bench was broken.^ Hence, the origin of the 
word bankrupt. 

*^i. We Save shown how very great, in a civilized 
country, must be the amount of exchanges. We have 
also shown that these exchanges are greatly facilitated 
by means of the use of a metallic currency. But it will 
be evident, that, were the labor of exchange divided no 
more perfectly than we have thus far supposea^ a variety 
of inconveniences would unavoidably occur. Among 
these are d.ie following : 
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1. Were men thus to keep on hand so large an 
amount of the precious metals, and actually to make 
their exchanges by means of metallic transfer, much time 
would be consumed in transportation. A large number 
of persons must be employed constantly, in no other 
business than in carrying silver and gold from one mer- 
chant to another, in the same place, and between the 
merchants in different places. 

2. Were exchanges to be made directly, through tho 
medium of money, it is evident that every payment must, 
of necessity, be counted by both parties. This, in 
large payments, would consume much time, and cause 
great wear and tear of the coin. Were a large mercan- 
tile house, which transacts exchanges to the amount of 
from ten, to one hundred thousand dollars' worth in a 
day, obliged to count all the money paid and received, 
every one must see that more than thrice the present 
number of agents must be employed ; and thus, the ex- 
penses of the establishment would be greatly increased. 
The effect of this additional expense of labor, wouU be 
very greatly to increase the cost of exchanges ; that is, 
the price of products. 

3. The precious metals are small in bulk, and there- 
fore, are very liable to be stolen. The pieces of the 
same denomination being of precisely the same form and 
impression ; if stolen they cannot be identified. Hence, 
more than usual care is necessary, in order to secure 
them against robbery. Were every individual, there- 
fore, to keep on his premises, the whole amount of the 
precious metals necessary to effect his exchanges, every 
one would be obliged to guard his property with increas- 
ed vigilance, both by day and by night.* He would be 
his own banker, and must add to his present expenses, 
all those expenses necessary to the security of a bank. 

But let us now see by bow simple an arrangement all 
these difficulties might be obviated. Suppose this labor 

*It 18 appropriate here to remark, that the establishment of banks 
has, on this accoant, ffreatly diminished the frequency of the crimei 
of house-breaking andmghwaj robbery. 
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were divided, and that all tbe merchants in a town, in- 
stead of being every one bis own banker, agreed togetb« 
er to employ a single person to become the banker for all 
of them. Let us suppose this person to procure a safe 
repository for all the specie in the neighborhood, and to 
become responsible for its safe keeping. Suppose, also, 
that these merchants, instead of keeping their money 
themselves, all lodged it with him, and that he opened 
an account with each one, crediting him with whatever 
be deposited, and debiting him to all that he withdrew ; 
and that every one was at liberty to withdraw, at any 
moment he chose. 

It is manifest, that in such a case, if A owed B one 
tfaousaodr dollars, he would not send to the bank and 
withdraw the money (or B to replace it again, but would 
give to B an order for one thousand dollars, which B 
would present to the banker, and the one thousand dol- 
lars would be withdrawn from A's account, and added to 
that of B. If B owed C, he would do the same. C 
would do the same to D, and perhaps D would owe A, 
and would pay him in the same manner. At the close 
of the day, their bank accounts would stand just as they 
were at the beginning ; and yet there have been four pay* 
ments made and received, of one thousand dollars each. 
Yet, not one cent of the specie has been touched. Not 
a dollar of it has been counted. It has been all done 
by a few entries made on the books of tbe bank, and 
done in a very few minutes. In this manner the jvriting 
of a few lines saves^ all the labor of repeated transporta- 
tion, of as frequent counting of coin, and also all the 
cost of wear which must arise from every such opera- 
tion. Besides, inasmuch as no more vigilance is neces- 
sary to secure from depredation the whole sum of specie 
than any one part of it, it is evident that great additional 
labor is saved in this respect also. 

Suppose, now, tbe business of this society to become 
so extensive, that one banker is unable to transact the 
operation of all of these transfers, and another is also 
employed, who opens another banking-house on tbe same 
principles. 1£ we bear in mind the fact, that tbe pur- 
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chases and sales must, in the end, be equal to each oth- 
er ; that is, that every man receives as much money as he 
pays away^ the transactions of the day must, as. before, 
equalize each other. If both .parties transact their busi- 
ness at the same ^ank, this, as it has been •just shown, will 
be the case. If they transact their business at different 
banks, it will but slightly differ. A pays B in a draft on 
the first bank, which B deposits in the second bank. B 
pays C in a draft on the second bank, which C deposits in 
the first bank. At the close of the day, these banks ex«- 
change drafts, and thus, without any labor or counting, or 
transportation, by merely writing a few words in a bank leg- 
er, the whole transaction is completed. It is hardly possi- 
ble to find a case, in which, by the division of labor, a great- 
er increase of productiveness is given to human industry. 
Now the case will be the same, if we consider the in- 
tercourse between different cities and different countries, 
or in different countries. It is to be borne in mind, that 
the sales and purchases of every society, as well as of 
every individual, must be, substantially, equal. The 
reason is obvious ; for a man can buy only as much as he 
can pay for ; and, as much as he can pay for, he will gen- 
erally buy ; and, if he buy skilfully, he will lose nothing 
by the exchange. In other words, all ex change isjuhi- 
mately and substantially exchange in kindT' Andpas the 
things <^x?^anged are, ai the place of exchange, of equal 
value, the purchases and sales must be equal to each other. 
If Boston buy ten million dollars' worth of New York, 
it must send ten million dollars' worth with which to pay 
for it. If both parties made these exchanges by means 
of money, not only the goods, but also the money, must 
be transported to and fro, at every exchange. By a very 
simple arrangement all this trouble may be avoided. 
Thus, for instance, suppose A, in Boston, sells to B, 
in New York, ten thousand dollars' worth of domestic 
cottons ; he is entitled to draw on B for that amount ; 
that is, to order him to pay it, to whomsoever he will. 
Again : Suppose C, in New York, sells to D, in Bos- 
ton, ten thousand dollars' worth of French silks ; he, in 
like manner, is authorized V> draw on D, for that sum. 
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A sells bis draft on B, to a bank in Boston, tbat is, be 
receives in Boston the money due to him in New York. 
C sells 'to a bank in New York the draft on Boston, 
thar. 's, he receives in New York, the money due to him 
in Boston. The banks exchange these drafts with each 
other, and collect the proceeds, receiving a percentage 
for their trouble. Thus, these debts mutually cancel 
each other, without removing the specie from one place 
to the other ; and with only the labor of making a few 
entries in a leger. In this manner the amount of money 
necessary to perform the exchanges of a country is 
greatly diminished, and all the loss to which money in 
transitu is exposed, is avoided. 

We sA, therefore, that if the exchanges between two 
places were equal, the whole business, of payment might 
be made without 'the transfer of any specie whatever. 

But suppose the business between two places were 
not equal; that is, suppose that Boston purchased of New 
York more than it sold to that place ; suppose, for m- 
stance, that Boston purchased of New York ten million 
dollars' worth, and sold to that place only five million 
dollars' worth. .In this case, one half the payments 
would be made in productions, in the manner we have 
already suggested. The remaining five millions must, 
however, be provided for, in some other way. One ob- 
vious way would be, to send this remainder in specie. 
But, it will be asked, how is this five millions of specie 
to be provided ? We answer, by sending the five mil- 
lions of products which would otherwise have been sent 
to New York, to some other place, where specie can 
be had at the cheapest rate ; and thus paying for what 
we have purchased at New York, by two exchanges in- 
stead of one. This is one method. Another method 
would be, for Boston to send five millions of her do- 
mestic products to some other market, say to the West 
Indies, and exchange it for some other product, say cof- 
fee, or sugar ; and remit these to New York, to pay the 
balance of her debt. This would be sold, the proceeds 
deposited in New York, and he who owed the New York 
merchant would purchase a draft in Boston, of him who 
20 
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had imported the coffee or sugar ; and thus .he deb* 
would be liquidated. 

Now, it is manifest, that it is, to Boston, of^ no con- 
sequence in which way she pays this debt ; whether by 
sending directly to New York ten millions of her prod- 
ucts ; by sending five millions to New York and five 
nillions to South America in exchange for specie ; or 
oy sending five millions to New York and five millions to 
Cuba in exchange for coffee and sugar. In either case, 
she pays but ten millions ; and the way in which it is 
paid is a matter of indifference. And it is, also, obvious 
in which manner Boston will choose to pay her debt. 
Every one who has a debt to pay, will pay^it in that 
which will liquidate it at the least expense to himself. 
If five millions of specie can be procured by four and a 
half millions of other products, it will be best to pay the 
debt in specie. If sugar and coffee worth five millions 
in New York, can be purchased by four and a half mil- 
lions' worth in Boston, she will choose to import coffee 
and sugar in payment. And thus, the account will be 
adjusted^ in every case, according to the interests and 
conveniences of the respective parties ; that is, of the 
whole community. 

This is the case, if we take into consideration two. 
trading places in the same country. But the case is the 
same with the trading cities, over the whole world. And 
by thus allowmg every thing to regulate itself, the whole 
business of exchange is adjusted. 

Suppose, for instance, that Great Britain has pur- 
chased of us more than we receive in return. There 
will then be a portion of her debt unpaid ; and there 
will then be a demand for something wherewith to pay 
it. In this case, drafts on America will rise ; that is, 
those who have payments to 'make will overbid each 
other, and drafts will increase in price. In this case, a 
French merchant, who has sent a cargo of silks to Amer- 
ica, will find that he can get more for it, by selling in 
London, drafts on his correspondent in New York, dian 
by importii)g American produce. In this case, he will 
sell to the London merchant drafts to the whole amount 
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of his cargo ; that is, England pays France, for sending 
to America sufficient produce to pay the deficiency 
which she is unable, profitably, to supply from her own 
productions. In this manner, the deficiency of the ex- 
ports of the first country to the second, is made up by 
the excesses of a third ; and, as every one receiires as 
much as he pays out, and imports, on the whole, as 
much as he exports, by free communication among them- 
selves, the balance is speedily adjusted. 

Hence, bills of exchange, or orders of payment for 
goods already delivered at any particular place, become 
an article of merchandise, as much as any thing else. 
This being the case, it is of importance that some per- 
sons should devote themselves to this branch of labor. 
By these means, both parties know how they can be 
best accommodated. The sellers know where to sell, 
and the buyers where to purchase. For the transaction 
of this business, banks have great facilities, on account 
of the capital which they can command, and the commu- 
nication, which, for other reasons, they of necessity hold 
with each other, and hence they are most commonly thus 
employed. Almost all our domestic, and much of our 
foreign exchange is negotiated at present by means of 
banks. They act as brokers, by bringing buyers and 
sellers together, and, by reason of their communication 
with each other, they are enabled to transact the busi- 
ness of excl^nge of drafts with great security and at lit« 
tie expense. 

Such, I suppose to be some of the principal functions 
of banks, as offices of deposit. They, by means of di- 
vision of labor, diminish the amount of the circulating 
medium necessary to carry on the exchanges of a coun- 
try ; they greatly diminish the labor of transportation 
and of counting money in the same place, and almost 
remove the necessity of transporting it between different 
places. 

The Bank of Amsterdam was purely a bank of de- 
posit. It received the specie of the merchants of the 
city, and gave them acknowledgments, which were 
transferable, like specie ; and, by the transfer of these. 
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on the books of the bank, all large payments were um 
versally made. And so great was the confidence in the 
management of the bank, that certificates of these de« 
posites were current throughout Europe. Adam Smith 
attributes the origin of this bank, to the desire of the 
Dutch to prevent their coin from migrating into the sur- 
rounding states, and being replaced by the inferior and 
debased coin, with which they were liable to be inun- 
dated. That this might have been the idea, from which 
the first conception of such a bank originated, is very 
possible. But, whoever will observe the advantages of 
such an institution, as they have been stated above, must 
be aware, that when the transactions of a commercial 
city became numerous, and the exchanges became ac- 
tive, merchants could not long fail of falling upon some 
mstrument which their necessities so imperatively re- 
quired, and which all their habits of thought would be so 
^ikely to suggest. 

From what has been said, it is obvious, that when all 
other methods fail of adjusting the differences of ex- 
change between two places, specie must be procured, 
and remitted from the one to the other. This will ai- 
toays pay the debt, and equalize the exchange. Hence, 
the highest rate of exchange, which, under natural con- 
ditions, is possible between two countries, is that which 
is sufiicient to procure the specie, and to remit it to the 
place of payment. 



OF BANKS OF DISCOUNT, OR LOAN. 

We have already seen, that all production is ifce re- 
sult of the application of industry to capital. Bat we 
also see, that the capital and the industry are frequently 
in the hands of different persons. One has capital, but 
does not wish to labor with it himself. Another has in- 
dustry and skill, but has no capital, with which to create 
products. It will be at once seen, that it will be a great 
advantage tr both parties 'f the capitalist can loan hit 
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capilal to the hborer, and receiye from him a fair com* 
pensation ; while the laborer, by uniting capital with his 
mdustiy) will be able, after paying this compensation, to 
retain a handsome remuneration for himself. 

For the accomplishment of this result, the introduc* 
tion of a circulating medium presents great facilities. A 
flour merchant might have more flour than he wanted^ 
and would be willing to loan it to another person, who 
wished to establish himself in business ; but, perhaps, the 
person who applies to him for the loan, understands notb« 
mg but the trade in iron. The capital of the one, there- 
fore, in this case, could be of no service to the other. 
But let the flour merchant convert his flour into money, 
and then he can loan it to any one who needs it, no 
matter what may be the occupation in which he hopes to 
be the most successful. 

As men accumulate capital, they are enabled thus to 
loan. There are always multitudes of persons who wish 
to borrow. But he who is willing to loan, is also fre- 
quently engaged in active business, and can rarely take 
pains to ascertain the character of the borrower ; neither 
may he have any means of so observing his aflfairs, as to 
secure himself, in season, against the results of dishones- 
ty. Hence^ his risk of loss would be great ; the rate of 
interest high ; the time requisite to efiect and to watch 
over loans, great ; and there would be, on the part of 
the capitalist, but little disposition to part with the im- 
mediate control of his means. 

Thus, also, if a mechanic or merchant wished to bor- 
row of a private capitalist, he would not know to whom 
to apply ; much time would be lost in finding a capi- 
talist ; and, if the capitalist were timid and suspicious, 
it might be utterly impossible to satisfy him that the se- 
curity was suflicient, unless it were in property with 
wliich he was acquainted ; or, unless the money were to 
be employed in operations with which he happened lo 
be conversant. Thus, a great inconvenience would be . 
suffered, both by those who were willing to lend, and by 
those who wished to borrow money ; that is, capital. 

Now, it is obvious, that these inconveniences would 
20* 
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be greatly relieved^ if, by a division of labor, some pei 
sons were set apart for the express purpose of. loaning 
money. In this case, those who had more capital than 
they wished to employ, would exchange it for money, 
and place it in the hands of the money lender ; and 
those who wished to borrow would, go to him for such 
accommodations as they needed. He would attend to 
the whole business of loaning, and collecting both the 
principal and the interest, thus acting as tJbe agent of tlia 
capitalist, and receiving for himself a fair compensation 
for his expenses, labor, and skill. 

In tliis manner, banks perform the service of bringing 
together the lenders and borrowers, so that he who has 
any thing to lend, can lend it, if there be any one who 
wishes to borrow ; and, so tliat he who wbhes to bor- 
row, can borrow, provided there be any one who wishes 
to lend. And thus, by bringing the wants of both parties 
to act upon each other, each has the advantage of loan- 
ing or of borrowing, on the most favorable terms. 

Nor is this all. When this is once accomplished, the 
whole may be done in the shortest possible time ; be- 
cause, the greatest part of the tim^., without such an 
arrangement, would be spent in bringing togetlier two 
individuals who could agree upon tb ; loan in question. 
Hence, a negotiation, which might o'Jierwise have taken 
half a day from the labor of both parties, may now be 
perfected, m a very few minutes. This is a great sav- 
ng of time and labor, and contributes greatly to the 
punctuality of the whole community, which is a still fur- 
ther saving of time and capital. 

Besides, we have already shown, that when a man de« 
votes himself to any occupation, and to notliing else, he 
will acquire a skill which can never be attained by him 
who only practises it occasionally. This principle ap- 
plies with full force to the present case. He whose 
only business it is to loan money, will keep himself, at all 
times, acquainted with the state of the money market ; 
he will ascertain the character and responsibility of the 
individuals who are desirous of loans ; h^will be the first 
to ascertain the indications of their fulure, either b skill 
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or b fidelity ; and will, therefore, be the best prepared 
to decide, whether it be necessary to withdraw capital 
from a debtor. This will be especially the case, if there 
be interested in the management of the funds thus collect- 
ed, several men engaged in eeneral monetary operations, 
and who, therefore, are likely to collect all the informa- 
aon on these subjects, that may at any time be afloat Jn 
^e mercantile community. 

Such is the nature of banks, as offices of discount. 
Some of the private banks of Great Britain are of this 
character. They issue no notes of their own, but mere* 
ly negotiate the bills of other banks, or of the Bank of 
England. Of the same nature, to some degree, are 
Savings Banks, of which the object is, to collect the 
capital from small owners, and loan it out at interest for 
their benefit. 



OP BANKS or CIRCULATION OR ISSUE. 

If banks were established on the principles which we 
have suggested, and if the depositors and contributors 
placed in the hands of the banker, metallic currency, it 
IS evident, that the bankers or bank would soon collect 
a great part of the metallic currency in the country. 
Were this the case, it is evident that they might do a 
very considerable service to the community, by furnish- 
bg the depositor with a certificate of deposit, which he 
might use instead of the money which he had deposited. 
Thus, if I had deposited one thousand dollars in a bank in 
Providence, and wished to use it b New York, if their 
obligation to pay so much money to my order were in 
New York as good as specie, I could pay a debt in the 
latter place by making over this obligation to my creditor 
there, as well as by transmitting the specie. If a mer- 
chant in New York, who owed the same sum in Provi- 
dence, pursued the same course, one draft would bal* 
ance the other, and both debts would be paid. Agab ; 
The bank, upon sufficient security, might loan to me ita 
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obligation to pay on demand, and allow me to use thii 
obligation in any place where it might be for my mterest 
to do so. And still more readily might this be done, if 
a number of individuals had deposited in the bank spe- 
cie, for the purpose of having it loaned, at stated rates, 
to any persons who could offer a reasonable guaranty 
that whatever was borrowed would be, at an appointed 
time, refunded. It is always to be understood, that the 
bank obliges itself in all cases, to pay these obligations 
to the bearer on demand, in the precious metals ; and 
that hence, these notes represent invariably the value in 
the precious metals, which their obligation designates. 
And thus, from the nature of the case, a large amount 
of the money in circulation, would soon become specie 
certiBcates, or notes of obligation of the bank. And 
they would get rapidly into circulation, because of their 
greater convenience for transportation ; their diminished 
liability to robbery ; and the greater ease with which 
they could be identified in case they were stolen. 

But still further. It is manifest, that many of these 
bills thus issued by banks, in this condition, would never 
need to be repaid in specie, but would be cancelled by 
in equal amount of similar bills from other banks* 
Again : Of those for which specie was demanded, it is 
impossible that it should all be demanded at the same 
instant. And yet more : As some persons were receiv- 
ing payments in specie, other persons would also be de- 
positing specie, which would make good the deficiency 
K^hich this withdrawal occasioned. Hence, from these 
causes combined, it is evident that a bank thus constitut- 
ed, might, without violating its engagement to pay every 
certificate or bill in specie, issge a largj^r amount of juch 
obligations, than it at any time co^htained of specie in itg^ 
vaults. And, inasmuch as it redeemed every such note 
on demand, with the precious metals, these notes would 
laftve, in exchange, the same value as the precious met- 
ils, everywhere in the immediate vicinity of the bank ; 
and they might have the same value in other places, if 
tViis bank were in correspondence with other banks of 
the same character, in the difierentf places with which 
ts customers transacted business. 
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Inasmuch as these notes possess some consxierable 
advantages over specie ; that is, as they are lighter, oc- 
cupy less bulk, and are equal in exchangeable value to 
specie, they would be commonly preferred. That they 
are so preferred, every ono proves, every day, by his 
own conduct. When we take a check to the bank, and 
can receive for it, either notes of the bank or specie, we 
rarely take the specie, except in such quantities as may 
be required for small exchanges. From these reasons 
it is manifest, that under such circumstances, a portion 
of the currency in a country, when banks were estab- 
lished which had the confidence of the community, would 
become paper instead of metal. 

Now, banks, in this country, and in Great Britain, 
generally perform all three of thes^e functions. They 
receive and pay out money on deposit, and keep all the 
accounts necessary to these transactions ; they loau 
money at interest, and collect money so loaned ; and 
they also issue their own promissory notes, payable in 
specie, on demand. 

We shall close this section, by a brief notice of the 
manner in which banks are created m this country, and 
a statement of their sources of profit. 

Banks, in this country, are commonly chartered in- 
corporations ; that is, the privilege of banking is con- 
ferred on several associated individuals, by a special act 
of legislation. By these acts, banking companies are 
entitled to certain privileges, are subject to certain 
forms of legislative inspection, and are restricted, in 
their operations, within such limits as the wisdom of the 
legislature may see fit to impose. These privileges gen- 
erally refer either to the mode of collecting their debts ; 
or to the limit of the liability of the individuals, m case 
of failure ; or to the power of issuing bills on demand. 
And the restrictions limit the amount of their circula- 
tion, in proportion to their actual capital, or their specie 
in actual possession. 

When any number of persons desire to be incorporat- 
ed as a banking company, they present a petition to the 
legislature o* tiie State in which they reside, praying foe 
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such privilege. If the prayer be granted, they are thus 
incorporated, ana the amount of their capital is limited 
in the act. This sum is divided into shares, or equal 
portions, of such amount as may be supposed best suit- 
ed to ansiver the wants of tha community. At a given 
time and place, publicly notiBed, books are opened for 
subscription ; that is, every one is allowed to subscribe 
for as many shares as he wishes. The subscribers are 
called stoekkoldersj and the shares are commonly, in 
mercantile language, called ^oek. When the necessary 
amount has been subscribed the stockholders meet, and 
choose, from their number, certain persons to conduct 
the operations of the bank, who are called Directors, 
These directors then choose, from their own number, a 
Presidentj and some oerson, not of their number, as 
Cashier, On these two last mentioned persons, the ac- 
tive duties of conducting the affairs of tne bank depend ; 
though the directors meet, at stated times, for the pur- 
poses of general consultation, and especially to decide 
upon the commercial character of those, to whom they 
are requested to loan their money. 

The bank is thus organized. The subscribers are 
now required to pay to the cashier the sums which they 
have subscribed for ; that is, that portion of the amount, 
which each has agreed to invest in the general business 
of the bank. Suppose the capital were one hundred 
thousand dollars, and each share were one hundred dol- 
lars, there would then be one thousand shares, and might 
be one thousand stockholders. As soon as each one 
had paid the portion for which he had subscribed, one 
binidred thousand dollars would be collected in the bank- 
ing house, and this would be the capital, with which they 
would be prepared to commence their banking opera- 
tions. 

The manner in which these operations are conducted, 
is something like the following : The bank loans its own 
bills, payable in specie, to those who wish to borrow, 
and receives the notes of individuals, of equal amount, 
in return, and charges them interest, which is pai«k m ad- 
vance. The payment of these notes is always guaran* 
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fled by some other person or persons, called endor$er$. 
The ordinary period of loan, is thirty or sixty days ; al 
the close of which time, the notes are required to b€ 
paid, either in whole, or in part, at the discretion of the 
directors. Hence, if it were necessary, the whole af« 
fairs of the bank might be closed ; that is, all its bills 
might be called in, and all the notes it has received 
might be given up, and the bank remain as it was when 
it commenced, with the addition of whatever interest i| 
might have acquired, in thirty or sixty days. 

Suppose, now, the capital of the bank were all paid 
in, in specie, and that it issued notes only to the precise 
amount of its capital. In this case, there would be a 
double and full guarantee for the payment of its oills. 
The first guarantee would be the specie in its vaults, 
equal to the amount of all its bills'in circulation ; that is, 
*for every bill it issued, there couM be shown an amount 
of silver or gold, equal to what it had promised to pay. 
The second guarantee would be, the notes of the indi- 
viduals, of substantial responsibility, for an amount great- 
er than all the bills which the bank has issued, by the 
interest which was deducted from the note when it was 
received. Thus, suppose the capital of the bank to be 
one hundred thousand dollars, and that this has all been 
paid in specie. The bank loans one hundred thousand 
dollars of its bills, and receives one hundred thousand 
dollars' worth of the notes of individuals of sound pecu- 
niary ability. The bank is then liable to pay one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and it has, wherewith to pay it, 
two hundred thousand dollars ; that is, one hundred thou* 
sand dollars in specie, and one hundred thousand dollars 
of the notes of individuals. I think that every one 
would be inclined to say, that such a bank was not only 
safe, but even superfluously safe. If all the debtors 
failed^ and ncfthing was received for its issues, yet its 
notes would be safe ; for it would still have, in its vaults, 
sufficient to meet every demand, as soon as presented, 
even if all its biUs were presented for payment at the 
iame instant. 

Now, inasmuch as one perfect security is as safe as 
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two, and, as this security is mare than perfect, it might 
be diminished, and yet the bills of the bank be perfectly 
safe. Thus, it is morally certain, that all the bills of the 
bank can never be presented for payment at the same 
instant. If this can never be the case, as its debtors 
are continually paying back what they have borrowed, 
and, as it has, always, as much less to redeem, as it has 
already redeemed, it is manifest, that, with something less 
than the amount of specie designated by its notes, it may 
always be prepared to meet every demand that may be 
made upon it. Again : If all its debtors failed, it would 
still have, in its specie, if equal to its bills in circulation, 
enough to redeem all its issues. But, with any tolerable 
management, its debtors would not all fail. It would be 
a very unusual occurrence, if one half of them failed. 
The bank would be then perfectly secure, if the propor- 
tion of its specie capital, in actual possession, were suf- 
ficient to pay all deficits which could arise, from the fail- 
ure of its debtors. Hence, we see, that the ultimate 
security of a bank would always be perfect, if it always 
possessed enough, in specie capital, to redeem every 
bill as soon as it was presented, and also sufficient to 
guaranty the holder, against any injury which it might 
suffer, from the failure of its customers ; that is, if there 
existed this ratio between the issues of the bank, and 
the capital in its vaults, such a bank would be of un- 
doubted security. But ultimate security is not all that is 
in this case demanded. The bills of the bank must not 
only be redeemed at some time or other, they must be 
redeemed on demand, for this is what the bank promises. 
This is what the community has a right to expect, and 
this is essential to their character as money. Hence, t 
must always maintain its ability to redeem its bills in the 
precious metal, whenever they may be presented. 

If it went beyond this ratio, and just in proportion as 
it went beyond it, there would be danger that its notes 
would not be redeemed, or if ultimately redeemed that 
they would not be redeemed on demand ; hence, that 
they would be of imperfect value, or even be valueless, 
and tfaiis, that the holders of them would lose, to the 
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full amount or their depreciation. ThuS) we see, in 
general, if the capital in specie were equal tJ the circu- 
lation, though all the debtors of the bank failed, the 
holders of its bills would lose nothing, but the «tock- 
iiolders would lose all their contributed capital. If all 
the specie were stolen, and the notes were all paid, the 
holders would lose nothing, but the stockholders would 
lose all. But if there had been fraud, at the commence- 
ment, and no capital had been contributed, if the debtors 
of the bank all failed, the holders of the notes would lose 
all^ and the stockholders would lose nothing. And, in 
general, if the debtors of the bank failed, the holders of 
the bills could lose nothing, unless the deficit thus creat* 
ed, were more than sufficient to consume all the actual 
capital of the bank. The capital of the bank, is the 
guarantee for the payment of the bills which the bank 
has issued in exchange for the notes of individuals ; and 
hence the holders of these bills cannot suffer until this 
capital, and .the proceeds of these notes, be both ex- 
hausted. 



OF TH£ SOURCES OF THE PROFITS OF BANKS. 

1. From deposits. As banks are extensively used 
for this purpose, they must have on hand, at all times, a 
considerable amount, from this source, lying idle. This 
may be considered a part of their capital, which they 
may use in their business. If a bank have, on an aver- 
age, fifty thousand dollars of deposits, it may loan to a 
considerable amount beyond what would otherwise be in 
its power, because, it has this additional amount of means 
wherewith to meet the demands made upon it. The 
first source of profit, is, therefore, interest gained on de- 
posits. 

2. From exchanges. As these are to be made be- 
tween different places, and as they must be made in 
drafts or in specie ; if two banks, in different places, un- 
dertake, to transact this business in concert, they may 
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greatly facilitate the means of payment between tW3 pla* 
ces. For this accommodation, they charge a percen* 
tage, varying with the rate of the market. This is an- 
other source of revenue. 

3. From interest on notes discounted ; that is, on 
kn regular loans. This is its great source of revenue. 
The manner of this has been already explained. 

4. As, from what has been said, it is evident that a 
bank may safely loan an amount of its notes, greater than 
that of its capital, the interest of this excess, is an addi* 
tional source of revenue. Thus, if a bank have one 
hundred thousand dollars paid in, and issue notes to the 
amount of one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, 
it receives interest on twenty-five thousand dollars more 
than its stockholders have deposited. This is an addi 
lion to its revenue, by its amount, whatever it may be. 
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THE UTILITY OP BANKS. 



In stating the nature of banks, in the preceding sec- 
tion, we have, to a considerable extent, unfolded the 
principles on which their utility depends. The subject 
is, however, susceptible of a more ample development. 
We shall, therefore, pursue it through the present section. 

We have shown that the functions of banks were of 
three kinds : Firsts As institutions of deposit ; Secondly^ 
As institutions of discount or loan ; and, Thirds As in^ 
stitutions of circulation. We shall proceed to consider 
their utility ^ in each of these three respects. 

I. The utility of banks as institutions of deposit. 

The utility of b^fnks, in this respect, is derived from 
the saving of labor and capital. They save the labor 
of transportation, of counting, and of vigilance. They 
save capital, by enabling the same capital to accomplish 
9 greftter amount pf exob<^lg^s. Of the manner in whick 
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this ts aone, I do not know that any thing further need 
be said. In so far as this is concerned, ail that is ne« 
cessary to be done, is, so to conduct their arrangements 
as to increase their utility in the greatest possible degree. 

In so far as a bank is intended for a place of deposit 
for the circulating medium of any particular community, 
the arrangements which need be attended to will at once 
suggest themselves. For instance, its location should 
be such, as to accommodate the greatest number of its 
customers. Its hours of business should be the same 
as those of the mercantile community. Its affairs should 
oe conducted with the greatest possible regularity. Mis** 
takes frequently produce the same effect as fraud, and 
they always present, either to the one party or the other, 
a great temptation to it. The physical and moral secu« 
rity of the institution, should be as great as possible. 
Hence, a banking-house should possess every practica* 
ble security against fire and robbery ; and, if necessary, 
should be always under the protection of a guard. Such 
IS the case with the Bank of England. The officers of 
the bank, whether chief or subordinate, should be per- 
sons of tried integrity, and should also be so arranged, in 
respect to each other, that collusion should, if possible, 
be impracticable ; and their whole affairs should be so 
under the inspection of those, whose interest it is to de- 
tect any fraud, that dishonesty might be as difficult as pos- 
sible. The chief officers should be men of property, 
so that their own interests would suffer more Uian they 
could gain, by any violation of faith. 

The necessity of all these provisions will be at once 
apparent. It is for the interests of the community, as 
well as of the bank, that every one should transact his 
business by means of a bank ; that is, that he should re- 
ceive and pay money through means of its agency. But, 
no one will employ this agency, unless he is certain that 
his money will be appropriated as be directs, and that 
nothing shall be lost, either by carelessness or by dis- 
honesty. 

But banks, as institutions of deposit, are designed also 
to facilitate the payments of money in different pltiew. 
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Thus, if two banks, the one in Boston and the other 
in Nevr York, bad perfect confidence in each other's re- 
sources, by drawing upon each other they might be of 
great service to the commercial community. In such a 
case, the Boston merchant who wished to pay a debt in 
New York might pay his money to the bank in Boston, 
and send by mail the draft of that bank in payment of hi? 
debt. This draft would be paid at sight by the bank in 
New York, and thus the debt would be cancelled. A 
merchant in New York having money to pay in Bos- 
ton, would take the same course, and thus the one draft 
would pay for the other. * The same result would be ac- 
cpmnlished if the bank at either place purchased drafts 
Mlividuals known to be solvent, and sent them to the 
uank in the other city for collection. By charging a 
slight percentage for the labor and risk, in addition to 
the regular rate of exchange, as it might happen to exist 
between the two places, the banks would earn a hand 
some profit and at the same time accommodate their cus- 
tomers. And still further, if two banks were well ac- 
quainted with the resources of each other, and were 
each confident that all the debts of the other would be 
paid, ihey might give orders on each other, for the facil- 
itating of exchange. Thus if A wished to pay money in 
New York, and a bank in Boston were authorized to 
draw on New York, it might furnish him with a draft 
which would be paid in New York, and receive the dif- 
ference of exchange ; and the same operation being per- 
formed by the bank in New York, each would receVe, 
at every transaction, a moderate percentage, and yet 
add greatly to the convenience of the community. 

On this account, I suppose it would be much better, 
to have several banks nearly connected, as the branches 
of a large bank, than to have them isolated, and inde- 
pendent of each other. When banks are, in some meas- 
ure, responsible for each other, they must become ac« 
quainted with the standing of each other, and will, of 
course, be disposed to check each other's excessive 
transactions. Hence, they will also be more likely to 
give to each other every reasonable credit. When, oo 
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ibe contrary, each ooe is entirelj bolated from all the 
rest, and no one bank either knows, or has a right to 
know the condition of the other ; each » naturally fear- 
ful of the solvency 'of the rest ; and thus, may not be 
willing to afford those facilities of exchange, which the 
transactions of commerce require. Hence, the price of 
exchange is liable to rise unnecessarily high ; and, of 
course, an unnecessary expense is imposed upon die 
trading community. It is by means of its system of 
branches, and the supervision which it thus exerted over 
them, that the late United States Bank was enabled to 
carry on, so extensively, the business of exchange, with 
great profit to itself, and with great benefit to the com- 
munity. Were banks, in general, constructed more 
upon this plan, I think it would greatly facilitate the 
business of exchange. 

While, however, it is granted that banks thus associate 
ed possess great facilities for conducting the exchanges 
which must be effected between different parts of the 
same country, it is not to be denied that objections may 
be urged against entrusting them with this agency. In- 
asmuch as so powerful a combination would have the 
power of rendering money plenty or scarce at any partic- 
ular time and place, they have it in their power to render 
the rate of exchange high or low at their will. Hence, 
they might monopolize the whole business of exchange, 
and regulate it almost at their pleasure. Were such an 
associated banking power organized, this, therefore, is 
one of the evils which should be guarded against. Sea 
Raguet on Money and Banking, Book 2d, Chap. 10. 

II. The advantages of banks^ as institutions of dis- 
count AND LOAN. 

1. It may be proper to suggest, at the beginning of 
our remarks on this head, that banks add nothing to the 
capital of a country. Capital has been already defined. 
It is either the material on which industry operates, the 
instruments with which it operates, or the means of sus- 
tentation by which it is supported during the operation. 
The capital of any country, at any one moment, i^on* 
sists of the amount of these which it then possesses. 
21* 
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Now, it is evident, that the collecting of this in ona 
place, rather than in another j the loaning of it to one, 
rather than to another ; or the loaning of it, instead of 
not loaning it at all ; or the manufacture of printed or 
of written promises to pay money or any thing else ; can 
never bcrease the capital, that is, the wealth, or the 
amount of objects of desire, possessed by any country. 
A man is surely no richer, because he verbally promises 
to pay me one hundred dollars ; nor am I ai^ the richer 
for his promise. And, if neither he nor I be the richer, 
I see not who else can be the richer for it. And, if he 
actually lend me one hundred dollars, and I return it at 
the end of the week, if I have used it profitably, the 
capital of the country has taken a different direction 
from that which it would have taken ; that is, it has been 
in my hands instead of being in the hands of some one 
else, but this is all. The capital is the same, except 
that my industry may have added somewhat to it. 
Could a nation, or an individual, become rich by the 
issue of promissory notes, no one, who could write a 
promissory note, ever need be poor. But it is manifest 
that this is not one of the methods by which the capital 
is, in our present state, to be increased. This subject 
is so obvious, that it seems really almost unworthy of 
serious consideration. The above remarks, however, 
have been made, because the contrary notion has been 
so frequendy maintained, and even so frequently acted 
upon, to the great detriment of the commercial interests 
of the community. No one, who has the least practical 
acquaintance with the functions of capital and of money, 
can candidly reflect upon the subject for a moment, 
without coming to a correct conclusion. 

2. But whilst it is allowed that banks add nothing to 
(he existing capital of a country, it is also true, that they 
are capable of rendering the existing capital much more 
productive. In this manner^ the practical result may, to 
some extent, be the same as though they actually in- 
creased the capital of a country. If one million of 
capital be capable, under ordinary circumstances, of 
producing two hundred thousand dollars of annual rev 
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rniue ; and if, by means of any improremeot in the inaa« 
nor of its distribution, it can be made to produce three 
hundred thousand dollars, the annual result is the same as 
if, under the previous circumstances, the capital had been 
increased to a n^illion and a half. And, it is because 
banks have frequently thus increased the productiveness 
of capital, that the notion has arisen, that they increase 
the capital of a country itself. 

The manner in which banks may increase the pro* 
ductiveness of capital, will then be the subject for our 
present consideration. 

Banks increase the productiveness of capital, chiefly, 
by the fac'i Uies which they afford for the extermon of 
credit. The ntUure of credit is, however, first to be 
considered. 

^^ Credit is the term used to express the trust or con- 
fidence placed by one individual in another, when he as- 
signs him money or other property in loan, or without 
stipulating for its immediate payment. The party who 
knds^ is said to give credit, and the party who borrows^ 
to obtain credit."* 

Banks increase the facility with which those who wish 
to lend can lend, and those who wish to borrow can bor- 
row. 

That the extension of credit, in every manner which 
can be rendered consistent with the safety of the lender, 
must increase the productiveness of capital, may be seen 
from the following considerations : 

1 . It is manifest, that the labor of man, without tools, 
must be, in the Smallest degree, productive. What man, 
by the mere labor of his handsy without tools, could 
ever maintain a family, or even maintain himself.^ With- 
out an axe, he could neither cut nor cleave wood ; with- 
out a hod, he could not even carry mortar. He could 
add but very little to productiveness, and hence, his rev- 
enue must be reduced to the lowest limit. But give 
hici tools ; that is, capital ; and the productiveness of 
his labor is at once greatly increased. As be receives 

• McCuUoch. 
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ao equitable share of this productireness, his wealth is 
ako increased. Thus, by the use of a small pmlion of 
capital, both he, and the community ; that is, every in 
dividual, are rendered richer. 

2. But tVifs is not all. A man may have skill and 
instniroeots, but he may not have the material, on which 
to exert his industry. In this case, his industry and in-> 
struments will be useless. Thus, a cabinetHfnaker may 
possess both skill and tools, but if he have no mahogany 
upon which to labor, all his skill will be of no value. 
If he can procure materials, he can, by a week's labor, 
add very considerably to the total wealth, both of the 
community and of himself. A blacksmith may have 
skill and tools, but if he can procure neither iron nor 
coal, his skill and tools are valueless. Let him possess 
iron and coal, and his industry and skill will not only 
support him, but render the annual revenue of the socie- 
ty much greater. A merchant may have skill in the 
business of exchange, which might be a great saving to 
a whole neighborhood, but if he have no means of pro- 
curing a stock of goods with which to commence ex- 
changes, his skill will add nothing to the wealth of the 
community. Thus, in order for the industry and skill 
of the community to operate most productively, it must 
be as universally as possible united with capital. 

But, it may be said, let all these operatives labor in 
the employment of those who possess capital, until they 
have acquired sufficient to commence production on their 
own account. This, to a considerable extent, is al* 
ways done ; and, by this means, the productiveness of 
a country is annually increased. It may be proper, 
however, to show in what manner, by a different arrange- 
ment, and a wider dissemination of the benefits of capi- 
tal, productiveness may be more rapidly increased. 

I. As to Capitalists. 

1. Were this plan universally adopted, it would obhge 
capitalists either to extend their business beyond their 
wishes, or else to leave many laborers unemployed. If 
a capitalist loaned nothing, he must invest all his annual 
revenue in the business of his own profession. Were 
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he succcssiiti, in this manner, he would, in the course of 
years, be obliged so to enlarge all his means of produc-* 
tion, that a great part of his affairs must be managed by 
subordinate agents. 

2. The talent for conducting large transactions, s by 
no means universally possessed. Many men, who ve 
capable of superintending an establishment of ten thou- 
sand dollars per year, would be utterly incapable of con- 
ducting one, of one hundred thousand dollars per year. 
And, in general, in proportion to the number of grades 
of agency necessary to the management of any concern, 
the ratio of profit diminishes. 

3. Suppose capitalists always to employ their own 
capital, the burden of every man's business would in- 
crease with his years ; and thus, the older he grew, and, 
of course, the more unfit for business, the more intoler- 
able would the pressure of business become. This is 
unnatural. As a man advances in years, and is less 
adapted to labor, he is disposed to retire from it, and to 
seek for some method in which, without active employ- 
ment, he may reap the advantage of his previous indus- 
try and frugality. 

II. ^8 to Laborers. 

1. A laborer will work with skill and success, just in 
proportion to the personal advantage which he reaps from 
his own labor. Now, every one must perceive, that 
these inducements will operate with more success, when 
he is laboring upon his own capital, and reaping all the 
advantages of bis skill, than when he is laboring upon 
the capital of another, and is paid only at a stipulated 
price. A hundred men, each possessing a capital of 
two hundred dollars, allowing each one to select his own 
place for labor, would add much more to the annual 
revenue of a country, than one hundred men, al labor- 
ing in the same place, under an employer, who himself 
owned the whole twenty thousand dollars. 

2. Besides, were capital thus to accumulate, in a few 
hands, it would confine the operations of industry to a 
few places, and thus materially add to the cost of pro- 
duction, and diminish the conveniences of the commu- 
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city. Many of the trades require to be conducted very 
near the residetx^e of the coosumer. The blacksmith, 
the carpenter, the cabinet-maker, the shoe-maker, the 
baker, and the retail merchant, must reside in the midst 
of the community for whom they labor. Were capital 
always to be employed by those who own it, it would, 
of necessity, be collected into lai^e masses, and the 
consumer would lose a great d^l of time in procuring 
the product which he needed. The farmer would be 
obliged to go to the city to have his horse shod or his 
plough mended, and thus, the labor of transportation, 
and the consumption of time, would be greatly increased. 
And it must be moreover evident, that inasmuch as the 
extension of credit tends to afford special advantages to 
the laboring classes, it is peculiarly adapted to the gen- 
ius of a republican government. 

From these reasons, I think it evident that the pro« 
ductiveness of a country must be greatly increased, by 
any means which shall enable the sldlful and industrious, 
in any profession, to obtain the use of capital, by means 
of which they may labor on their own account, and, in 
any place which presents the strongest inducements of 
personal interest. They will thus produce more abun- 
dantly, and enrich more rapidly, the country, as well as 
themselves. And, if such arrangements can also be 
made, that those who loan them the capital shall be per- 
fectly secure, it will be a mutual advantage to the capi- 
talist and to the laborer. While the laborer is improving 
his condition, the capitalist is also enjoying, in security, 
the benefit of his former industry ; and thus, without la- 
boring himself, is enjoying all the advantages of labor. 
And, I believe, that arrangements of this kind are com- 
monly found to be more advantageous to a capitalist, 
than a continuance in active business. The genera] 
opinion of mercantile men, is, I think, that merchants in 
declining years, are more likely to lose, than to gain, by 
continuing in business beyond the period of active en- 
terpr'se. The last ten years of a life, have frequently 
been destructive of the results of all the labors of the 
forty previous years. 
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The same principles apply to all persons employed in 
labor or trade. And hence we see, in general, that it is 
by means of credit, that those who possess more capital 
than they wish personally to employ, ma/, without labor, 
derive from it an equitable revenue ; and that those who 
have less capital than they can profitably employ, may 
procure the use of such capital as they w.'sh, and may 
thus be enabled to enjoy the full benefit of their skill and 
mdustry. It is thus that a poor man, with industry and 
skill, is enabled, at once, to reap all the advantages of 
riches ; and a rich man, whose power of labor is past, 
to reap, to a considerable degree, the advantages of in* 
dustry and skill. The benefit, to both parties, is great 
and mutual. And, it is manifest, that any institution, 
which contributes to accomplish such a result, must be 
of material service to the community. 

Now, banks are such institutions. They stand m an 
intermediate place, between capitalists and laborers ; and 
enable both to derive advantage from each other. 

They do this, in the foUowmg ways : '"^ 

I. They collect together capital, which would, other- 
wise, be scattered and useless. 

1. This has been in part illustrated before. The 
greater the difficulties of loaning, the less will always be 
the amount loaned. ^ If he who has a few hundred dol- 
lars to loan, is oblfged to wait until some one calls for it, 

t will lie for the greater part of the time idle. And if 
be be obliged to observe the circumstances of a debtor, 
of whom he may know very little, the time and labor 
thus spent will frequently be as valuable as the interest 
he is to receive. Hence, a large amount of capital will 
always remain unproductive ; and, consequently, a large 
amount of industry, which might have been rendered 
productive by means of it, will languish. 

2. But this is not all. A large amount of capital is 
always in the possession of widows, minors, and aged 
persons, who are unable to unite with it, that labor which 
is necessary for its productiveness. These persons can 
neither labor with it themselves, nor are they capable of 
superintending the loaning of it, either safely or profita- 
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biy. Hence, the fear of losing aU will deter tbem liroin 
loaning, and tbej will hoard it, and live upon the |mnci- 
pal, until it is all spent, and thej are reduced to poverty. 
Thus, the property which might have been useful to 
cHhers, and might have supported themselves without any 
dimimitioD of its amoinit, is in a few years dissipated ; 
and the gains of a previotis life, instead of being added 
to the capital of a socceedii^ generation, are abstracted 
from it forever. 

3. There is always n every commonity, a large num- 
ber of persons engaged in active indostiy, whose gains 
cannot at present, and sometimes cannot at all be invest- 
ed in their employment. Stich are laborers, whose gains 
cannot he of service to them, until they have accumu- 
latefi a considerable sum. A laboring farmer who saves 
from fifty to one hundred ddlars a year, cannot with this 
buy a farm, until he have accimiulated the eambgs of 
several years. If he can invest these gains as they ac- 
crue, and receive interest for them, they will annually 
add to bis stock. If he cannot thus invest them, they 
luust lie idle, doing good neither to himself nor to any 
one else. The same is the case with mechanics, and 
various other laborers. 

Besides these, there is a very large class of the com- 
munity whose means of accumidation cannot be increased 
by the addition of capital. The merchant can, by b- 
vesting his annual gains in bis stock in trade, increase 
his sales, and, of course, his profits. But bow can the 
physician, or the lawyer, or the cleigyroan, or any per- 
son who is paid by salary do this ? Hence, if there be 
not some means by which these annual gains can be con- 
veniently collected and invested, they will be either fool- 
ishly squandered as fast as they arise, or they will be 
hoarded without any annual profit, either to their owner 
or to the community. 

For these evils, a bank provides the remedy. The 
stock of a bank is all divided into shares, of such amounts 
that they are within the purchase of most persons who 
may wish to invest their capital. These shares are al- 
ways for sale, at a price regulated by the interest which 
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Jiey annually pay. He who has one hundred dollars to 
invest, purchases one hundred dollars' worth of bank 
stock. He receives interest on this one hundred dollars, 
from the day he purchases it, until the day on which 
be sells it again. When he has accumulated any thing 
more, he purchases in like manner. And thus he has 
a safe place of investment for all his gains, where they 
are both held securely and without any trouble to him, 
and where they also pay him an annual revenue. When 
he wishes to withdraw these funds, and to appropriate 
them to some other use, he sells his stock ; that is, some 
one becomes one of the stockholders instead of him- 
self ; and he thus receives back the money which he 
formerly paid in. These shares are every day to be 
bought and sold in the market ; and hence, he can gen- 
erally invest or withdraw his money, any day in the year 
at an hour's warning. 

On this account, it will at once be evident, that the 
shares of banks should be of such amount as will best 
accommodate the communities for whose benefit they 
are specially designed. When they are intended for 
capitalists, they may as well be large as small. But 
when they are for the benefit of those who have but 
small amounts to invest at one time, they should be 
small. They will, in this manner, enable persons of 
small means, the more easily to invest ; aijd, on account 
of this increased convenience, as their stock will be 
more eagerly sought for, it will bear a. higher price in 
the market. 

The utility of banks would be still further increased, 
if, besides this mode of investment, they were in the 
habit of receiving small deposits on interest, which 
might remain with them, to be drawn for at the pleasure 
of the owner. Many persons, having small amounts of 
property to invest, are unacquainted with the process 
of buying and selling bank shares, and thus, either 
spend their money thoughtlessly, or allow it to lie idle. 
Were banks to receive all such sums on deposit, and 
allow for them a lower interest than they charge their 
customers, they might thus conduct a profitable business 
22 
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as the loaners of money for the publid, and redeem a 
large amount of capital from unproductiveness^ This 
B the practice of the banks in Scotland. 

It is true, that this is accomplished, to a considerable 
degree, bj savings banks. But these might still be very 
useful by receiving money in smaller sums than those re- 
ceived by the bank, and it might remain with them, untD 
it became large miough to invest in a bank of discount. 
Thus both institutions might assist each other ; and the 
bank of discount would have this additional advantage, 
that it could aUow of the withdrawal of money on de 
mand) which a savings bank cannot always readily do. 

In this manner, banks collect together the scattered 
and useless portions of capital, and place it in a form ui 
which it may be conveniently used ; and they also col<- 
lect together that which would, perhaps, be used, but 
which, without their assistance, would be used in a much 
less convenient manner, both to the borrower and the 
Jender. 

II. Let us now see in what manner, after this capital 
has been thus collected, banks enable the industrious 
classes to enjoy the benefit of it. 

The most obvious method in which, without banks, 
the capitalist would assist the laborer, would be to sell 
nim goods on credit. Thus, suppose a mechanic wished 
to establish himself in a village where his services would 
command a high remuneration ; he might purchase of 
the dealer in the material which he wanted, as much 
stock as he wished, at three or six months, or a year's 
credit ; and, with this capital, he could commence his 
business. By convertmg this material into product, and 
selling it, he would be able to liquidate the debt ; and all 
the surplus would be his own. Or, take the case of a 
wholesale merchant. Suppose such a merchant to im- 
port into a* large city, two hundred thousand dollars' 
worth of goods. If he shall wait for the individuals 
who may need his wares, to come and purchase them, 
it may be a year or two before his sales are completed. 
There may, however, be fifty retail merchants, of smal. 
capital, in the surrounding towns, who are not able to 
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pay in cash for his commodities, but v^ho, if they can 
obtaio them on credit, will be able, both to sell them to 
good advantage to themselves, and also to refund the 
money in three or six months. It will be of advantage 
to both parties, the one to sell, and the other to buy on 
credit. And this is the manner in which very much of 
this business j^ commonly transacted. 

The natursd lindit to tins accommodation is, however, 
the pecuniary ability of the merchant. Were there no 
means of borrowing, he could grant but little facility in 
this manner. Juat in proportion as he were enabled to 
use the capital of others, could he grant the use of cap- 
ital to those, whose oiJy possession was their labor and 
skill. Thus, goods could be purchased to but a small 
amount on credit, were not the wholesale merchant able 
to avail himself of die capital, which, from the various 
sources that we have mentioned, is accumulated in banks. 
Under these circumstances, in times of ordinary caution, 
there would be a large class of industrious men whose 
enterprise would be greatly crippled from the want of 
capital. 

But again, suppose that a retail merchant or mechanic 
can purchase on credit, it is frequendy better for htm to 
borrow of a bank in his own neighborhood, than to pur- 
chase on credit at a distance from home. 

1. If his character be good, the bank, in the neigh- 
borhood where he is known, will lend to him at a lower 
rate than the merchant in the city where he is not known. 
I speak of the merchant's lending to him, because, to 
furnish him capital on credit, is to lend to him that 
amount of capital. The merchant always so considers it, 
and hence he always has his cash and his credit prices. 

2'. To borrow in this manner b clearly of advantage 
to the town in which he resides. He in this manner 
brings into profitable use capital which would otherwise 
have been idle ; and the very manner in which he uses 
it enables him to sell at a cheaper rate to those of whom 
he has borrowed it. 

It Is in this manner, therefore, that banks quicken the 
tndustry of a people. They first collect together, and 
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render available, all the capital of a countrj ; and they 
so use it, that every one who needs it, and can give the 
requisite assurance that it will be well used, can obtain 
it. They thus, by giving facilities to the extension of 
credit, enable every individual to reap all the benefits 
which can arise from his industry^ his skillj and his 
moral character. Without credit, if he possessed no 
capital, he would be left to the resources of his simple 
industry^ or simple manual labor. In just so far, there* 
fore, as banks tend to the extension of this kihd of 
credit, they confer a benefit upon the industrious. 
Thus, every one may have the opportunity, so far as the 
capital of the country will allow, to unite his industry 
with capital, and reap the resulting advantage ; and, on 
the other hand, all the capital of the country is enabled 
to-be united with industry, and thus it is all employed, 
in some way, in the business of production. The nearer 
any community approaches to such a state of things as 
this, the more intense will be its industry, and the 
greater its productiveness. 

So far as banks confine themselves within these limits, 
they are advantages to the community. It is, however, 
but too manifest, that they may be greatly perverted 
from these their legitimate objects. Thus, instead of 
lending to the industrious producer of small means, they 
may lend to the wealthy capitalist at the ordinary rate 
of interest, that he may loan to the producer at exorbi- 
tant interest. Instead of benefiting the producer, they 
thus allow themselves to be used as the instruments for 
fleecing him. Or again, they may lend to capitalists for 
the purposes of speculation ; thus enabling them to raise 
to whatever amount they please, the price of the most 
important necessaries of life. Or still further, the banks 
themselves may become purchasers, and may buy up, 
on their own account, the most valuable staple of a 
coimtry, for the sake, as in the preceding case, of deriv- 
ing enormous profits by the monopoly. When banks 
J in consequence of such transactions become embar- 
jrassed, their resort is to a suspension of specie pav- 
ements. They are thus enabled to keep up the price of 
\ 
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whatever they have to aell, and to pay off their debts m / 
depreciated curreiieyr And what is strange, they, not / 
infrequently, persuade the cooununity, that this *coursa i 
IS taken entirely for the public good. Such conduct 
should always without fau work the forfeiture of the 
charter of a bank, whatevw might be the c(Misequaic(», 
When banks transact their business in this manner, they 
become a nuisance* By sudden expansions and contrac* 
tions of the currency, they embarrass and empoverisb 
the industrious dealer and enrich the money lender, th9 
bonds of duty in the meantime are sadly relaxed, and 
the moral principles of the mercantilo community suffer 
a frighiful deterioration. 

And still more. As banks are permanent corpora- 
tions, of which the laws and resources are known, they 
present an inducement for the investment of foreign 
capital. This is always an advantage to any country^ 
provided the capital be profitably employed and not 
squandered b useless investments* Capital will never 
be invested, in any country, unless the rate of interest 
in the country where it is invested, is higher than in that 
from which it is sent. In this case, the former country 
derives the advantage from the difference. If money 
can be borrowed in London, at four per cent., and b^ 
used here, at ten per cent., we have the benefit of the . 
use of the money, and of six per cent., in addition. In \ 
this manner, money is constantly borrowed by a new I 
country from an old, with great advantage to both, but / 
specially to the new„counlry.^ ----- — 

"If such be the utility of banks, in this point of view, 
it is of importance that their arrangements should be so 
made, as to loan, on the most convenient terms, to those 
who are able to give proper security. The mode, in 
this country, is by receiving a note of hand, with approv- 
ed endorsers, and made payable at a specified time, say 
at sixty or ninety days. The bank, however, allows no 
iuterest on deposits made by the drawer of the note. 
This mode of transacting business, answers a very val* 
uable purpose ; but, it may be questioned, whether its 
oomvenience might not be very considerably increased. 
22* 
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Judging by these principles, it would seem that the 
Scottish banks were conducted more correctly, as well 
as more beneficially to the pubUc, than any institutions 
of the kind at present known. 

1 . As offices of deposit, they receive all sums, not less 
than £iO sterling; and, for such deposits, allow inter- 
est. Less sums than this are placed in the savings 
banks, until they become sufficiently lai^ to be deposit- 
ed in a bank. These deposits are, generally, made by 
persons who labor in agriculture or manufactures. The 
whole amount thus deposited, is equal to about twenty- 
four million pounds sterling, or not far short of one 
hundred and twenty million dollars. This large sum is 
thus redeemed from idleness, and added to the produc- 
tive capital of the country. 

2. They discount notes, as our banks do, but they 
have another mode of loaning, which is called cash 
credits. 

When a man wishes a cash credit, he finds a bonds- 
man, who promises to indemnify the bank for all that it 
may lose, by loaning to him within a certain sum ; or 
else he places real estate in the power of the bank, to a 
sufficient amount to render it secure within the sura 
which he wishes to borrow. The bank then opens with 
him a cash account, or allows him to draw for any sum 
within the specified amount. He is charged interest 
only for the amount which he borrows. As fast as he is 
in funds, he deposits aU be can spare, in the bank, and 
for every thing thus deposited, he is allowed interest ; so 
that bis interest on deposits always diminishes the inter- 
est on his debt. Thus be borrows and pays, succes- 
sively ; and, at stated seasons, the accounts are ad- 
justed. 

The advantages of this system, are : 1st. That it 
enables an industrious man to procure credit to the 
amount of his real estate, and, hence, to do more busi- 
ness with the same capital, than anywhere else. 2d. 
That by rendering every deposit valuable, it stimulates 
him to frugality. 3d. It enables the bank to understand, 
more rorrectly, the state of his afifairs, and, hence, to 
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know bow deserving he is of confidence. 4th. That 
this may be done with greater safety, than in any other 
mode, is evident from the fact, that while the Scottish 
banks have been liberal in their accommodations, and 
have, by the acknowledgment of all, been of the most 
important service to that country, only one of them has 
ever been known to fail. .These are, surely, the best 
evidences of the wisdom of any practical system. 

Such, I suppose, to be the advantages of banks, as in* 
Btitutions of discount or loan. 

III. On the utility of Banki^ as institutions of cir- 
culation. 

I have already shown, in what manner it is possible 
for banks to issue notes for a latter amount than they at 
any moment actually possess in specie, and that they 
may do so, to a certain extent, with entire safety to the 
community. Should banks be generally established, 
and all of them adopt this system, as they would natu- 
rally do, it is evident that there would be in circulation, 
more paper than specie ; that is, that the actual circula- 
tion would, to a great extent, become paper, instead of 
the precious metals. 

But I have already shown, that a conmiunity, in any 
given condition of exchanges, requires no more than a 

5iven value of the circulating medium, for its exchanges, 
f the amount be increased, its value will diminish, arid 
vice versa. If it need an amount equal to a million bush- 
els of wheat, no more than this can be employed, and if 
more be introduced, its value will fall, till it become 
equal to a million bushels of wheat. 

Now, by issuing paper money, the whole amount of 
money is increased, and, hence, its price falls. But, as 
every paper dollar is redeemable in silver, its value is 
still equal to that of a silver dollar. Hence, the whole 
amount of currency, silver and paper together, falls in 
price, so that money becomes cheap, and you can buy 
more abroad with a silver dollar, than you can buy with 
a silver dollar, at home. Now, in this state of things, 
if the paper and coin were equally valuable in foreign 
countries^ either would be exported, at pleasure. But, 
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iBasfDucb as owlf the metal is vakiaUe abitMdy thb, ex« 
clusiveljr, is s^nl out of the coootiy, in the parciiase'of 
other articles. Aod, it will be sent out, uatil the price 
of the circtilatii^ medium at home, is reduced to its or> 
dioary price io other coaotries. 

Suppose that two thirds could be thus sent away with* ' 
out impairiog the souodoess of the currency at home. 
Business would then go on as securely, and as well, as 
it did tefore. But, these two thirds would procure in 
exchange an equal amount of other capital, by which the 
wealth of the country is by so much increased. In the 
mean time, all the exchanges of the country are carried 
on by means of the remaining one third, plui the ex- 
pense of the manufacture and management of the cheaper 
commodity, paper; that is, the given operation, ex- 
change, is carried on by means of an instrument, which 
costs only about one third of the expense, which the 
former instrument cost. 

This, then, is the advantage of banks of circulation. 
They furnish to the community a cheaper article of ex* 
change. And the extent of the benefit is easily estimat* 
ed. If the tohole of the metallic circulating medium 
were exchanged for paper, we should have the benefit 
of the interest of this wkole amouiU. If twenty millions 
of specie were wanted to carry on the exchanges of this 
country, and the whole were exchanged for paper, we 
should be benefited to the amount of the annual interest 
of twenty millions, or, at six per cent., of one million 
two hundred thousand dollars per annum. If three 
fourths of it were sent away, our benefit would be equal 
to nine hundred thousand dollars per annum. This is 
the whole pecuniary advantage of a paper currency, over 
1 metallic. It consists in substituting a duaptr for a 
dearer circulating medium. And, our annual advantage, 
supposing the cheaper to be equally good, is precisely 
equal to the interest of the difference. 

This deserves to be seriously considered. Banks do 
.;ot create capital. The issuing of paper.. money^ does 
not render money jahuMariU If it be issued to such an 
extent, that its soundness is doubted, it produces an ef- 
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feet precisely the reverse. If, while it is perfectly 
sound, it be issued to an amount beyond the wants of the 
community, specie will be exported, until the equilibrium 
is restored. If but twenty millions of value be needed 
in exchange, you can employ but the value of twenty 
millions. The only benefit of a paper currency, sup- 
posing it to be perfectly sound, over a metallic currency, 
is firstj its greater convenience in exchange ; and, see* 
ondly^ that it enables us to use a cheaper instrument in- 
stead of a dearer j and to * employ the amount of the dif* 
ference in the vanous operations of hunuui industry. 



SECTION III. 

ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF A PAPER 
CiRCULATfON. 

Having thus endeavored to illustrate the nature of a 
paper circulation, it may be of some importance to ex- 
plain, in as simple a form as possible, the advantages and 
disadvantages which appertain to it. 

1. The advantages of a paper circulation. These are 
two, economy and convenience 

I. Economy, 

1. The material in use, in a paper circulation, as we 
have shown, is of much less value than that in a specie 
circulation. A bill worth one thousand ounces of silver, 
may not cost more than two or three cents. Now, in 
just so far as a paper circulation accomplishes the same 
result as specie, and accomplishes it at a less price, (he 
community is the gainer by the difference. 

2. The wear and tear of paper money, as well as the 
original cost, is les^ expensive than that of silver and 
gold. Were silver and gold transported, as paper mon- 
ey now is, the friction would reduce the weight of coin 
so rapidly, that new emissions would be much more 
frequently necessary. 
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3. But, specialty, as the introduction of paper money 
renders a coi^iderable part of the specie Jormerly em* 
ployed, useless, it may be exchanged for other capital. 
Specie is, in itself, incapable of production. If a part 
of it will answer the purposes of exchange, all the re- 
mainder may be chained for productive capital. Hence, 
the gain, as has been shown in the preceding section, is 
equal to the amount of this difference employed in pro- 
ductive, and the same amount employed in unproductive 
capital. If five millions can be, without injury, dis- 
pensed with, the benefit is equal to the difference be- 
tween five millions in productive and five millions in un- 
productive capital. 

II. Convenience, 

1. Paper money is much more easily transported. 
To travellers, and men in the ordinary affairs of life, 
this is a matter of considerable consequence. Specie 
is heavy and burdensome. Any amount of paper money 
which a man needs, may be comprised in as small a bulk 
as he chooses. When large transfers of money are to - 
be made between distant places, the additional conven- 
ience and security are still more evident. 

S. Paper money is less liable to robbery. As we 
can render its bulk whatever we please, it can be more 
readilv concealed, if we doubt the honesty of our asso- 
ciates. Specie^is heavy, bulky, and noisy, and, hence, 
'•S'presence is unavoidably discovered. 

3. Paper money, if stolen, is more easily identified,' 
and, hence, more easily recovered. A man, by noting 
the number and marks of a bank bill, may safely swear 
to its identity ; but, inasmuch as coin is intentionally all 
alike, this would be impossible in the case of specie. ''^ 

These are the principal advantages, so far as I can 
see, of a paper currency. If there be any others, I 
have not been able to discover them. 

On the other hand, its disadvantages are three, viz : 
Its liability to forgery ^ to fraudj and to fluctuation* 

* The inccmTeniences here spoken of, apply chiefly to silver. Gk>U 
represents so large a valtie that in any modexate amount it taty b«» 
without difficulty^ transported. 
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I. It is liable to forgery. The risk, in this respect, 
from the use of bank paper, is considerable. The se- 
curity from signatures is small, since good penmen, by 
practice, can easily learn to imitate any signature. The 
principal security arises from the quality of the engraving 
and of the paper. But, as any one, who can engrave 
sufficiently well, can so engrave a false bill, that no ordi- 
nary examiner can distinguish it from a true one ; every 
man is liable to oe imposed upon, and to suffer a total 
loss, to the exact amount of the imposition. It is true, 
that coin is also liable to be falsified ; but, the process is 
much more difficult and expensive than that of engrav- 
ing. False coin, being liable to detection from its color, 
weight, and sonorousness, is more readily detected. In- 
asmuch, therefore, as the liability to counterfeiting, is 
greater in paper money than in specie, this difierence is 
to be set down in the list of the disadvantages with which 
it is chargeable. 

On this account, banks which issue paper money, are 
under obligations to take every precaution to render their 
bills as little liable to be counterfeited, as possible. The 
greatest security, as we have remarked, is in the excel- 
lence of the engraving, and in the peculiarity of the pa- 
per. Hence, they should employ, for the engraving of 
their bills, none but the best artists ; and thus employ 
talent, which would be under no temptation to engage in 
counterfeiting. They should never use plates which 
have been so much worn, as to render the impression 
coarse, indistinct, and easily imitated. A bank which, 
to save expense, uses a worn-out plate, enriches itself, at 
the expense of the public. I see no reason why a bank, 
which issues bills of this description, and thus takes no 

[)ains to secure the public against fraud, should not be 
iable to pay the false, as well as the true bills. Were 
this done, more care would be used, and counterfeiting 
would become far less common. 

II. Fraud. I have elsewhere shown, that if the 
capital of a bank be all paid in, and the notes which it 
holds against individuals, and which it has received in 
exchange for its bills, be all good, the bolder of its bills 
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has two perfectly good securities. Were all the capital 
stolen, he would be safe ; and, were all the notes bad, 
the capital remaining, he would still be safe. We have 
also shown, that he would always be safe, so long as the 
capital actually paid in, was sufficient to cover any defi- 
ciency which might arise from a failure of the debtors 
of the bank. And in the worst event, supposing no 
loans to be made for a longer period than 60 davs, the 
holder of the bill could not be obliged to wait at furthest 
longer than that time. And, with ordinary skill and fidel- 
ity, it is manifest, that the issues of a bank may always 
be kept within this limit, and thus the bolder of its bills 
incur no risk. 

But neither the skill nor the fidelity of man is always 
to be trusted. Hence, banks frequently fail, and in- 
flict either a partial or a total loss upon the community. 

1. Banks may fraudulently commence issues, when 
only a party or when not even any part^ of their capital 
has been paid in. Suppose that only a part of their cap- 
ital be paid m; then the public, instead of having a guar- 
antee equal to the whole amount of its capital, over and 
above the notes of individuals held by the bank, has a 
guarantee equal only to the amount of the part paid in. 
If the capital of a bank be one hundred thousand dollars, 
and only ten thousand dollars be paid in, and the bank 
issue one hundred and fifty thousand dollars in bills, it 
possesses only a guarantee of ten thousand dollars, to 
ensure the payment of one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars by the debtors of the bank. Upon the least 
commercial pressure, or in case ojf loss by accident or 
robbery, such a bank must fail, and the holders of the 
bills must suffer a loss equal to the deficiency by the 
failure of the debtors of the bank, the costs of closing its 
concerns, and the loss of interest until its bills have been 
paid. 

Again : Suppose that none of the capital stock were 
paid in, but that the stockholders simply gave their 
notes for their shares. The security would then be 
precisely equal to the average goodness of the notes of 
Uidividuals received by the bank, in exchange for its 
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oills. It would have no capital on hand to redeem 
these bills, and, on the least pressure for specie pay* 
ments, it must faiL The notes of individuals in a time 
of scarcity of money would be wortj^much less than par; 
and, as the stockholders would pay for their notes which 
they gave for shares, by surrendering up the shares for 
which they gave them, the whde loss would fall on the 
holders of the bills. 

Again : Suppose that, as in the last case, no stock 
were paid in ; that the stockholders were the directors 
themselves, and that they accommodated themselves 
with money without ever requiring notes of each other. 
Here, there would be no security whatever, either in 
bank capital, or in the notes of individuals. In such case, 
the bank must speedily stop payment, and the whole 
loss of its issues would fall upon the holders of its bills. 
This, as well as the last case, is nothing more than a 
fraudulent arrangement for picking the pockets of the 
pubhc, on an extensive scale. It is nothing more nor 
less, than downright swindling, and should expose a man 
to the same punishment as house breaking. 

Nor is this danger merely imaginary. The amount 
lost by the public from the failure of banks is actually 
enormous. Mr. Gallatin, a most able and competent 
authority on this subject, in his pamphlet on the curren« 
cy, has made the following statement, which, from the 
character and accuracy of the author, is entitled to full 
credit. \ 

"We have an account of one^hundred and sixty-five \ 
banks which have failed between the first of January, / 
1811, and the first of July, 1830. The capital of one 
hundred and twenty-nine of them, amounted to moie 
than twenty-four millions of dollars, stated as having 
been paid in. The whole amount may be estimated at 
nearly thirty millions, and our list may not be complete. 
The capita] of the State banks now existing, amounts to 
about one hundred and ten millions. On a total capital 
of one hundred and forty millions, the failures have 
amounted to thirty, or more than one^fifth of the whole. 
Of the actual loss inc^ rred, we can give no account. 
23 
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There are instances in wWch the stockholders, by paying 
for their shares in their own notes^ and afterwards re- 
deeming their notes with the stock in their name^ suffered 
no loss, and this loc fell exclusively on the holders of 
notes, and the depositors. In many cases, when the 
whole stock has been lost, the holders of notes, never- 
theless, suffered a partial loss. In the most favorable 
cases, the stockholders lost a considerable portion of the 
stock, and all the debts will be ultimately paid. But 
even here, there has been a heavy loss to the communi- 
ty, the notes having been generaUy sold by the holders 
at depreciated rates, when th'fe failure took place. We 
believe that the^pecuniary loss sustained by government, 
on leans raised during the suspension of specie pay- 
ments, and from bank failures, exceeded four millions 
of dollars."* 

Now, when a currency is liable to such results, from 
fraud or folly, that is, when skill and integrity must enter 
as an element into its goodness, the risk which a commu- 
nity sustains in the use of it, must certainly be placed in 
the list of its disadvantages. 

Nor are these evils peculiar to this country. In Eng- 
land, in the year 1793, as we are informed by McCul- 
loch, one third of the country banks stopped payment. 
And we learn by the daily newspapers, that the failures 
of private bankers are matters of very frequent occur- 
rence. Between the years 1809 and 1830, the number 
of commissions of bankruptcy, issued against country 
bankers in England, was three hundred and eleven. 

• Since the above was written, the " United States Bank of Penn« 
. \ sylvania" has failed, and its shares, of the par value of 100 doUan, 
C^ and which cost the present holders, in many cases, 120 dollars, are 
\'^4 selling at the nominal price of 5 or 6 dollars. They are, in fact, con- 

sidered worthless, and the bills of the bank are selling at 60 cents for 
the dollar. Thus, the whole capital of this institution, 35 millions 
of dollars, has in two or three vears vanished, and I fear that neither 
seer, nor prophet, nor jury will ever tell us where it has gone. And 
this mismanagement or fraud was committed by men who were cel- 
ebrated as models of finance, ability, and disinterested patriotism, 
and in a city proud of its mercantile faith. It is surely not remarka- 
ble if, with such facts recent in their recollection, there should aiire, 
m the minds of the people, a serious distrust of banks. 
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** Exclusive of the above, many banks stopped payment, 
to the great injury of their creditors and the public, 
which afterwards resumed them; while the affairs of 
some bankrupt concerns were arranged without a com- 
mission." rXety it would seem, there are means which 
may be devised to remedy this evil; for he informs ua 
that, "during this whole period, n ot a single Scottish 
b^rjc gave way, ^^ 

Hi. JPl^uclualion. In speaking . of a metallic curren- 
cy, we had occasion to remark, that it was essential to 
the character of whatever was used as money, that it 
be liable, as Uttle as po^ible, to fluctuation. Hence, 
vegetable products, of which the amount created was 
liable to vary under the same amount of labor, with the 
different productiveness of seasons, could never be em 
ployed as money. The reason is obvious. He who 
contracted debts, when money bore one ratio to prod- 
ucts, would pay them when it bore anotlier ratio; and 
hence, though he might pay the same nominal amount, 
yet he might pay twice as much in value as he had 
promised. So, also, he who had loaned money whilo 
It bore one ratio, and received his payments while it was 
at another, though he might receive the same nominal 
amount, might not receive half the amount in value 
which he loaned. And hence, all civilized communi- 
ties have denied to governments the right of altering, or 
in any manner interfering with, the value of coin ; for the 
reason that this cannot be effected without causing a 
variation in the value of money, and thus interfering 
with private contracts. Were this allowable, is is evi- 
dent that credit must be at an end ; because, whatever 
a contract might mean to-day^ no one could possibly 
predict what it would mean to-morrow. Hence, all 
fluctuation in the value of any substance, renders it, by 
the amount of this fluctuation, unfit for the purposes of 
a circulating medium. If gold and silver were as fluc- 
tuating in value as cotton or wheat, they would, their 
bulk pnly excepted, be as unfit for the purposes of mon- 
ey, as these substances themselves. 

Now, these remarks apply, not only to gold and sil- 
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ver^ but to any thing which may be used as money 
They apply to silver, as much as to gold, and to gold, 
as much as to silver. If either of these substances were 
liable to great fluctuations in value, we should be oblig- 
ed to abandon it, and to take the other. If both of them 
were so liable, we should relinquish them both, and fin 1 
a better substance. And, if paper be used as the circu- 
lating medium, the case is the same. By as much as it 
is liable to sudden or to great fluctuation, by so much is 
it unfit for the purposes of money. And, when once 
paper has supplied the place of gold and silver, it be- 
comes the circulating medium as truly as gold and silver 
were, when they supplied the place of copper, or sheep, 
or cattle. 

Now, the dis<idvantage to which, as we have said, 
paper money is exposed, is, that it is liable to sudden 
and great fluctuations in value. 

The manner in which this occurs, is easily explained. 

We have already shown that, in order to accomplish 
a given amount of exchanges in a community, a certain 
amount of value is necessary ; and that no more than 
this amount of value can be employed for this purpose. 
If, to accomplish the exchanges of a community at a 
given time, one thousand ounces of silver, equal .to one 
thousand bushels of wheat, are necessary, and twice this 
quantity be introduced, the value will remain the same, 
though the quantity varies ; and the result will be, that 
, the price of money, in relation to other products, will 
fall one half ; that is, if we gave five dollars for a hat 
before, we shall give ten dollars now, and for other 
things in proportion. And, if half the quantity were 
removed, the revprse would be the case ; that is, the 
price of money would be doubled ; in other words, if 
we gave five dollars for a hat, formerly, we should give 
twp dollars and fifty cents for it now ; and so of other 
productions. 

If we bear this principle in mind, we shall easily see 
the nature of the fluctuations to which paper money is 
liable. Metallic money has a natural price, which is 
not liable to any fluctuation within short periods. This 
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price depends upon the cost of mining, which is liable 
to very little variation. He who exchanges a thousand 
bushels of wheat for a thousand ounces of silver, knows 
that it will cost as much to bring an ounce of silver into 
the market, six months hence, as it does now, and 
hence, its cost being the same, it will bring for him as 
much of other products, six months hence, as it does 
now ; that is, if this be the sole medium of exchange, and 
its value be not interfered with by the use of some othei 
substance. Now, paper money has no such natura 
price ; but the quantity of it in circulation depends, con 
«idefably, upon the hopes ^ wishes j and aniicipations of 
men.- Hence, the quantity may vary in almost any 
amount, and, as the value of. the whole is not altered by 
the qvuintity in use, as the quantity increases, the value of 
each portion must decrease ; and, hence, a paper dollar 
may be worth twenty-five per cent, more or less to-day, 
than it was a month ago, or than it will be a month to 
come. Though there may be the same words written 
upon the paper, and it be called by the same name, yet 
it means, to him who pays it, and to him who receives 
it, a very different thing from what it did a month ago. 
He bought, three months ago, a thousand barrels of 
flour, at ten dollars a barrel, at three months credit. 
Without any change in the supply or demand for flour, 
be is not now able to sell it for more than seven dollars 
a barrel, while his notes for ten thousand dollars must 
be paid in full. 

This fluctuation may arise, on the part of the bank, 
innocently or viciously ; from want of skill and fore* 
thought, or from want of integrity. 

I. Innocently, Suppose that, at a given period, the 
circulating niedium in a community is properly propor- 
tioned to the necessities of exchange, and that this me- 
dium, though paper, is perfectly sound ; that is, thai 
there exists, in all the banks, sufficient specie to pay all 
debts of the bank, on demand, in the precious metals. 

Let, now, from any cause whatever, the productive- 
ness of labor be greatly increased, so that a much larger 
amount of annual products is brought into market. If the 
23* 
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amount of money remain the same^ while the amount of 
products is inereasedy the price of money will rise ; that 
IS, every thing will be cheap. As soon as products 
become cheap, every one is anxious to buy. Merchants 
will be desirous to borrow money, with which lo buy, 
because, when products are cheap, it may be reasonably 
expected that the price will rise ; and, if (he rise in 
price be greater than the interest paid for money, the 

Eurchaser may reasonably hope to be able to repay what 
e borrowed, with interest, and yet realize a handsome 
profit. Besides, when an article is low in any country, 
then is the time to export it with advantage ; and this 
prospect of increased advantage will induce men to bor- 
row, in order to export, in the expectation that the usual 
profit will enable them to realize far more than the inter- 
est they have paid for borrowed capital. In such a sea- 
son, every one is desirous of borrowing, and banks can 
most profitably employ their capital. They are called 
upon to loan, to the utmost extent of their power, both 
by their own interest, and by the universal wish of the 
public. 

Now, in such a state of things, it is not to be sup- 
posed that the directors of the banks are endowed with 
greater prudence than other men, or that they are not as 
likely to be influenced by the hope of large dividends. 
The example of one stimulates the others. The risk 
that one institution runs, another will be willing to run. 
A bank will scarcely be willing to make a dividend of 
six per cent., while its neighbor is making eight. And 
when disconnected banks, all over a nation, are animated 
by these principles, it is evident that a very large amount 
of loans must be effected ; that is, a very large amount 
of paper money must be issued. For the same reason, 
dt such a time, a great number of additional banks will 
be incorporated, and all will be watched over with less 
than usual vigilance. But just so fast as, beyond the 
necessary amount, the quantity is increased, the value 
of each portion of it diminishes, and thus prices rise ; 
that is, money becomes abundant, and a dollar will pur* 
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cbftse no more than it would in a time of scarcity. \ 
Thus, the amount of the circulating* medium becomes j 
too great for the amount of exchanges, and money is / 
cheaper than any other article in the market. 

But, we have before seen, that the cheapest article in 
the market will always be exported. As this is now [ 
money, money will be exported. But, as the bills are 
redeemable in specie, specie is worth no more than | 
bank bills ; and, as the bills are worth nothing abroad, 
the whole exportation will be in coin. In a short time, a 
larg^e portion of it has left the country. The banks then 
find themselves liable to pay in specie, a vastly greater 
amount than they were liable *to pay, a month or two 
since, and they find that they have much less specie 
wherewith to pay it ; and the demand for specie still 
continues. They are, of course, in danger of stopping 
payment, and their only means of safety is, in diminish- 
ing their loans ; that is, loaning no more, and requiring 
payment of those who owe them. Hence, those who 
had Borrowed, with the hope of paying by means of 
their sales, are called upon to pay, before these sales 
are effected, and, as the banks refuse to loan, very few 
are disposed to buy. Thus, the debtors of the bank 
are required to pay their debts sooner than they ex- 
pected, and the means of making those payments are 
curtailed. The money goes back into the bank, and 
does not come out of it. Thus, with every day, the 
quantity of the circulating medium is diminished. The 
scarcity of money increases. The price of goods falls, 
as men will sell for lower and lower prices, rather than 
lose their credit. Every man, from necessity, presses 
bis neiglibor, and the bank, from the same necessity, 
presses them all. And thus, in a few months, the 
amount of circulating medium is greatly diminished ; and 
money is worth twenty-five or fifty per cent, more than 
it was a short time ago. He who agreed to pay one 
thousand ounces of silver, when one ounce of silver was 
worth a bushel of wheat, pays it now, when it is worth 
■ bushel and a half of wheat ; that is, though he pay the 
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same QomiDal amount^ he pays fifty per cent, more itt 
value.* 

The result of such a state of things dep^ids, of 
course, upon the degree of the excess of these issues. 
If this excess have not been great, by means of mutual 
forbearance, the scarcity passes away ; that is, holders 
of produce, being obliged to sell or to fail, sell at re- 
duced prices. Thus, the price of money rises, and it 
becomes profitable to import it. It is then imported ; 
the banks are thus enabled to discount ; and things go 
on again, as usual ; with, however, a severe loss if not 
total ruin to those who have purchased when goods were 
at high prices* 

But, it is not always thus. Sometimes the pressure 
for money is so great, that those who have purchased 
products with borrowed capital, cannot sell them fast 
enough to make their payments. These are obliged to 
scop payments, or become bankrupts, and assign Iheir 
effects to their creditors. But these were debtors to 
many others, who were depending on the payment to be 
received from them, to pay their own debts. These, 
being disappointed in this expectation, also fail. Their 
failure leads again to the failure of others, and the panic 
becomes general. No one dares to trust his neighbor, 
and the banks dare not trust any one. An universal 
crash of mercantile credit succeeds, and none are able 
to withstand the shock, save those of the heaviest capi- 
tal, and of the greatest financial ability. 

This, however, at length works its own cure. When 
a debtor fails, he assigns bis property to his creditors ; 
that is, he pays them in fctnd, instead of in money 
Hence, this being done, his need of money is over, and, 
by so much, diminishes the demand. His property is 
sold, at any price it will bring. This depresses, still 
more rapidly, the price of goods ; that is, raises the 
comparative value of money ; and hence, it will be the 
more readily imported. As soon as these causes have 

• The banks in the city of New York alone, within a few monthi 
lately, reduced their circulation to the amount of more than twelve 
Qiillions of dollars. 
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bad time to operate; that is, diminished demand and 
increased supply ; the equilibrium is restored, and credit 
is established on its ordinary basis. 

The method which has been sometimes resorted to, 
when banks have either viciously or innocently become 
unable to pay their bills, is to sugpenri ffppfje payments, 
and then prevail upon the Sta/elegislaturesjopa^s. laws 
exempting'them from the consequences of their failure. 
This expedient has been resorted to, for the second time 
within two years, by a great part of the banks in the ' 
United States. Although excuses may be rendered for 
such a course, under a universal and unexpected calam- 
ity, there can be no doubt that the bank suspensions 
. must work the direst mischief to the community. With- 
out going into the subject in detail, the following consid- 
erations are sufficient to show the nature and tendencies 
of such a measure. 

i. The obligations of a bank are as binding as those 
of an individual. There is no reason why it should be 
exonerated from them more than an individual. If a 
merchant fail to pay his note to the bank, his credit is 
dishonored and he is expected to pay interest from the 
time of his failure. There can be no reason why a bank 
should not abide by the rule which it enforces upon 
others. 

2. The only circumstance which gives any value to 
the bills of a bank is the assurance that they will be paid 
in specie. But if the bank is allowed, at will, to ab« 
solve itself from this obligation, what is this assurance 
worth. This very power conceded to banks would 
tender a paper currency worthless. 

3. The only restriction upon unlimited issues of pa- 
per money is the obligation imposed upon banks to re* 
deem their bills at sight in specie. So long as this is 
enforced, the currency could not readily become inju- 
riously expanded. If t be not enforced, or if the bank 
may be easily sheltered from the results of its impru- 
dence, a paper currency may be expanded inimitably. 
In this manner, as in the case of the continental money, 
the circulating medium may be rendered good for nothing. 
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4. The tendency of fre(}ueBt suspeosions must be to 
drive all the specie out of the country. In consequence 
of over issues, prices will be kept so much above those 
of other countries, that products caoQot be profitably 
exported, and specie will immediately take its place. 
Thus, as soon as banks resume the payment of their 
debtS) prices bebg high, they will be again compelled to 
suspend, and thus a few such examples would end in a 
small number of spasmodic contractions and suspensions, 
to be followed by a perpetual insolvency. 

5. As banks are at present managed, in too many 
instances, the officers of the banks themselves are th^ 
principal borrowers. By combination with each other, 
they may easily procure loans sufficient to control the^ 
price of any of the necessaries of life, within a largsi 
district. If, when their loans become due, the borrow- 
ers were obliged to make payment, they must relinquish 
their-monopoly, and sell at the natural prices. But, if, 
as soon as they were called upon to make payment to 
the bank, they could suspend specie payments, it is evi« 
dent that they could prolong their loans, and keep up 
prices at their will. The tendency of suclM^course is 
manifestly to set the poor against the rich for cause, a 
most barefaced oppression. 

^ These are a few of the most obvious reasons why 
nks sboulcT always be obliged to ledeem their bills, in. 
ecie;^aniLat si^ht. If they fail to do so, the legisla- 
tures should not shield them, but should expose them to 
the natural action of law. A few examples of this kind 
would do much to place the currency upon a sound basis. 

In this manner, fluctuation may arise innoeently. And 
every one knows that such fluctuations are constantly 
occurring in the mercantile world. But what occurs 
thus innocently, is liable to occur viciously. 

II. Viciously. A bank, established in a town remote 
from the ordinary channels of business, or the banks in 
any one place, if combined together, as they furnish the 
paper money which is used forvall the common purposes 
of exchange, have, to a considerable degree, the mo- 
Kopoly of the article in the market. Hence, by loaning 
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very freely at one time, they may bring the whole district 
into their debt. When this is the case, if they see fit 
to curtail their dtscounts, they may reduce the amount 
of circulating medium, and raise the price of money as 
much as they will. They may thus, by enforcing pay- 
ment, render half the population bankrupt, and possess 
themselves of their estates, at half price ; or else oblige 
them to pay double or treble the usual percentage of 
interest. That such events have occurred, is, I fear, 
too much a matter of history. And k has given rise to 
a frequent and unwarrantable prejudice against banks in 
general. 

While, however, all this is admitted, it deserves to be 
-remarked : 

1. That these disadvantages of fluctuation, both from 
unskitfulness and from fraud, do not belong exclusively 
to bunks^ but are liable to exi>t under any circumstances, 
in which money^iT'Toaned and borrowed. Were th^re 
nol^nks, and were money to be loaned by private capi- 
talists, and even to be loaned in specie, the same incon- 
veniences though in a less degree would be liable to re* 
suit ; for ^en are always tempted to borrow to-day, 
more than they will be able to pay to-morrow. And it 
is evident that collusion, for the sake of raising the rate 
of interest, may be as liable to occur between individual 
money lenders, as between banks. 

2. The blame, when such a state of things as has 
been described, exists, is always laid upon the banks. 
This is manifestly unjust. It belongs to the bqnrower, 
jus t as much as it_dges_to the lender. Men are very 
willFng to borrow, but they very commonly call upon the 
community for great commiseration, when they are 
obliged to pay. I by no means object to the extension 
of any commiseration which may be convenient, but it 
would be a very inconvenient extension of it, if it releas- 
ed a man from the obligation to refund what he had bor- 
rowed, and, by the use of which, he has already, per- 
haps, realized a handsome revenue. The bank, by en- 
forcing payments in a time of pressure, is really doing a 
great service to the community. This is evident. If 
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the debts due to the banks were not paid, the banks 
would fail, and the whole circulating medium become 
worthless. So tliat, if, by their exacting punctuality, 
some persons (ail, it is still better that a few persons 
than that the whole community should be ruined* 

3. Again : In a time of scarcity, banks are sadljr 
abused, because they will not loan more money. -A 
bank, if it be honest, and mean to pay its debts, has its 
limit, which it cannot safely pass, as truly as an individ- 
ual. When it has arrived at this limit, its loans must 
cease. A merchant who has involyed himself in fatfge 
transactions, Expecting that he could borrow as much as 
he chose, is now disappointed, because his expectations 
are not realized. But what reason has he to complain ? 
The bank never promised to lend him, when it had noth- 
ing to lend ; nor to ruin itself, for the sake of saving 
him from the consequences of his own headlong improv* 
idence ; specially, when by doing this, it must involve 
not only itself, but hitn also in ruin. The bank was no 
party to his engagements ; it derives no benefit from 
them, and it is under no obligation to enable him to fulfil 
them. The only remedy for these evils manifestly is, 
for both parties to be willing to grow rich more slowly, 
and thus to assume less formidable risks. When a whole 
community has run into transactions beyond its means, 
and has become embarrassed, there is very little gained 
by the abuse of banks and of bank directors. 

If these remarks be just, there will follow several very 
obvious conclusions. 

1. That to lend money is just as necessary to the 
good of the community, and is, therefore, as innocent 
and as honorable as to borrow it. 

2. That an institution, organized for the purpose of 
lending money, is, so far as its object is concerned, as 
beneficial to the community, as innocent, and as honora* 
ble as any other institution. 

3. That a lender of money is liable to be dishonest 
and unskilful ; but that of a borrower of money is also 
liable to be dishonest and unskilful. 

4. And hence, that the one, as much as the other, is 
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entitled to all the benefits of equal laws, aid the fair and 
unbiased execution of them. If a bank conduct itself 
dishonestly, this is a reason why it should be dealt 
with according to just and equitable law ; but it is not 
a reason why all the capital of the country should be op- 
pressed, and every capitalist insulted. A carpenter may 
bo dishonest ; and this is a reason why he should cje 
dealt with according to just and equitable law ; but it is 
no reason why every carpenter should be oppressed, and 
his calUng made a cause of opprobrium. The princi- 
ple which applies to the one case, applies equally to the 
other. 



SECTION IV. 

OF THE AGENCT OF SOCIETY, THAT IS, OF GOVERN* 
MENT, IN RESPECT TO A PAPER CIRCULATION. 

I have already remarked, when treating of specie cir* 
culation, that coin was employed as a circulating medi- 
um, not in consequence of the act of a government, or 
of the stamp which it bore, but simply in consequence 
of its adaptedness to be employed for this purpose, and 
of the universal desire of the community so to employ 
it ; and also, that the whole agency of lie government 
is properly limited to the making of those arrangements 
which would enable it to accomplish this purpose the 
most successfully ; that what substance a community 
should employ, is none of the concern of a government ; 
its only concern being, so to prepare the substance em- 
ployed, that it may be used with the greatest common 
advantage. 

Now, the same remarks manifestly apply to whatever 
may be used as a ctrculating medium^ whether it be gold 
and silver, or paper. Hence, 

1. A government has no right to interfere with the 
original ques^on, what shall the currency be ; this may 
be safely left to the decision of the public itself. If the 
24 
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people choose to use a mixed, instead of a metallic c ji • 
rency, they have a right to use it ; and no one, either in- 
dividual or associated, has any right to forbid that use. 
If I pre&eat a check to a bank, and they offer me in 
pajrnient either specie or btlb, and I choose to take 
their bills, it is a matter wholly of my own concern. I 
ask permission to make this choice, of no one on earth. 
If I have a thousand dollars to pay in New Orleans, and 
I choose to take the bill or the draft of a bank, and send 
this in payment instead of the thousand dollars in silver, 
and my creditor receive it in payment, if both he and I 
are satisfied, I see not that any one has a right to in- 
terfere. ♦ 

2. But, although a conmiunity may choose a mxed, 
instead of a metaUic currency, and although they have a 
right to choose it ; neither any community, nor any in- 
dividual of a community, chooses either a toorthless or a 
fluctuating currency. While, therefore, a government 
has no right to enact, that a currency shall be any thing 
else than the people wish it to be, they have a right to 
take all proper means to make it 9ueh as the people wish 
't to be. Hence, 

1. They have a right to take such means as will give 
all reasonable security to a mixed currency. These 
means have respect, in general, to the^liability^Ljiirec^ 
tors and atoff If holders -te- FedeefiL...theifnBiIIsr ^In what 
.oanner this security can be best effected, it must be left 
to practical men to decide. In some cases, all the 
property of all the stockholders is rendered liable for 
the debt^ of the bank. This would commonly be a per- 
fect guarantee. In other cases, I believe, the property 
only of the directors is held liable. In what way soever 
security can be best and most equitably effected, I think 
a government has an undoubted right to effect it. "^ 

2. A government has a right to take all reasonable 
means to diminish the flu^uaHon of a paper currency. 
We have seen that, masmuch as the banks promise to 
redeem their bills in specie, the amount of paper which 
they may safely issue must ahvays depend upon the 
amoiuu of specie in a country. Fluctuations in the 
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amount of paper must foflow fluctuation in the amount 
of specie. This fluctuation will always be les^s, when 
the proportion of specie to paper is great, and vice ttrsa. 
One metted, therefore, of preventing this evil, is, so to 
construct the currency, that the proportion of specie tp 

Eaper shall be loo gi'eat to be affected by any thing but 
irge and k>i^ continued exportations of the precious 
metals. This result may be in part effected by the pro- 
l ubition of the issue of small b ills. This will, by ne- 
cessity, place m tbe bands of every individual, specie 
for every amount which he may bold of less value than 
the lowest Qote issued. Were no bank in this country 
to issue notes of a less den(»nination than five or ten 
dollars, most of the sums held by individuals, in notes 
of one, two, and three dollars, would be in silver. If 
every individual of the twelve miUi<nis in the United 
States, possessed two dollars more in specie than at 
present, this would amount to twenty-four millions more 
of specie than we now possess* This would, of itself, 
be sufficient to prevent the evil arising from any ordinary 
fluctuation. 

In addition to this, I suppose that an exact account 
should be kept, and at short periods made public, of the 
amount of specie imported and exported. This wotdd 
give to the banks, timely notice of the danger, and, at 
the first intimation of excessive issues, they might cur* 
tail their discounts, in season to avert the evil before it 
became excessive and remediless. 

3. While we deny the authority of legislative inters 
ference to oppress banks, we equally deny its authority 
to protect them against the consequences of their own 
misconduct. A bank promises to redeem its notes in 
specie ; a le gislature h as no more right to mvalidate this 
obligatio n than to invali3ate"ahy other. If an individual 
fail to discharge hFs debts, all his property is liable to 
satisfy the demands of his creditor. If a joint stock 
bank fail, only the amount of its contributed capital is 
liable. The reason is, therefore, stronger why the latter 
should be amenable ta the common hw of debtor and 
creditor than the former. 
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So far as I can discover, the power of a govcmment 
over a paper currency, is conferred solely for the ac- 
complishment of these two objects ; and, of course, it 
is restricted to the accomplishment of these two objects. 
A government has no right to interfere with it for any 
other purpose. It has, for instance, no right to interfere 
with the currency, because the people import too much, 
or because they import too little ; because they buy too 
much land, or because they buy too little Jand ; because 
they over-trade, or because they under-trade. Its pow- 
er was conferred for no such purpose, and to use it for 
such purpose is usurpation. 

But other grounds for legislative interference with 
banking institutions are assumed, which, if correctly as- 
sumed, are of a very extraordinary tendency. Some of 
these, it may be proper for us briefly to consider. For 
mstance, it is said, that banks are the creatures of the 
kgUUUure ; and that bank directors are the agents of the 
legislature ; and, therefore, that a legislature may right- 
fully exercise over them any authority which it chooses ; 
and may impose upon them such laws as it sees fit. Such 
an assumption as this, deserves at least a passing notice. 

1. It is asserted, that a bank is the creature of the 
legiskUure; and, therefore, that a legislature may right- 
fully impose upon its crecUure such laws, and subject it 
to such jurisdiction, as it pleases. 

The assertion is somewhat figurative. What is meant, 
when it is said that a bank is a creature of the legislO' 
ture ? In what does a banking company differ from a 
banking individual 9 The only difference, that I can 
discover, is, that one is incorporated by a legislative act, 
tlie other is not. 

What, then, is an act of incorporation ? It is merely 
1 power granted by a legislature, to several individuals, 
to do, as a society^ some innocent act, which they may 
thus do more conveniently, but which any one of them 
mightj if he saw fit, do without any act of the legisla* 
ture. I say, some innocent act, for what is not innocent, 
should be allowed neither to individuals nor to societies. 

The necessity of such a provision is manifest. Many 
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imioeent purposes cm be accomplished, only by many 
persons associated together. Such are purposes of 
charity, of science, of mtemal improrement, and many 
others. Without corporate powers, persons so associ 
ated could neither hold property, nor enforce any regu 
lations upon each other; and, besides, without them, 
they could not be known in law, nor could a creditoi 
nave any claim upon the property which they might hold 
Hence, when .individuals wish to be associated for any 
innocent purpose, they may claim an act of incorpora 
tion as a right ; and it is necessary, for the protection oi 
the cdmmuniHfy that it should be granted. And hence, 
from both of these considerations, it is incumbent upon 
a legislature to grant it. The simple principle involved 
is this : Is this an innocent means of promoting my own 
happiness ? If it be, society is under obligation to afford 
it to me. 

Sometimes, the corporate power is conferred by a 
separate act, in every individual case ; at other times, 
a general law is passed, empowering any individuals to 
become a corporate body, by conforming to specified 
conditions. Under the latter case, come the laws of 
partnerships in general ; or, more particularly, the law 
of limited partnerships, of the State of New York. By 
this last act, any number of individuals may unite in 
business, and be liable in no greater wnount than they 
have contributed ; that is, to all intents and purposes 
may become a corporation, by complying with certain 
conditions. Such is also the case with ecclesiastical 
corporations in that State. 

Now, in what manner soever this is done, its effect is 
simply this : It gives to certain persons associated to- 
gether, under certain circumstances, the power to ict, 
in the same manner as an individual might act, and places 
them under the same responsibilities as those under 
which an individual is placed. This^js the meaning of 
9^1 act_of^ incbrporatipn. And to make heavy charges, 
and exact bonuses for the passing of such an act, is un« 
just and oppressive. A man might as well be charged 
bit the right of trial by jury. 
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This, tbeo, is the meaniog of an act of iDcorporatioo^ 
and this is what is really meant by the figurative and mys- 
terious terms, ^^^aereaiure of the legislature.^^ If,4heD, 
a legislature possess unlimited power over a bank, be- 
cause it has received an act of incorporation, it possess- 
es the same unlimited power over all its ereattares ; that 
is, over every thing that is incorporated. If the power 
exist, and exist for this reason, it exists in every case to 
which the reason applies. Thus, he who owns a manu- 
factory alone, may conduct it as he pleases, and buy and 
sell when he chooses ; subject only to the ordinary laws 
of the land. But, if ten men become incorporated, as 
a manufacturing company, they are under the unlimited 
power of the legislature ; and the legislature has an un- 
controUed right to say when, and where, and of whom 
they must buy ; and when, where, and to whom they 
must sell ; or whether they may buy or sell at aU. Or, 
again ; An individual has the right to worship God as he 
pleases. But, if several individuals wish to unite togeth- 
er in the worship of God, and, for their own conven- 
ience, flesire to be incorporated for the promotion of 
this object, their rights of conscience cease ; and, after 
they have erected their house of worship, a legislature 
may shut it up, command them to worship when and how 
it pleases, or may command them to worship Mahomet 
or Juggernaut ; and all this is no oppression, but is a 
matter of simple, honest, common-sense justice ; be- 
cause these individuals have, for their own convenience, 
and for the security of others, become in law a corpo- 
rate body ! 

But even this is not all. Legislation never confers 
any right whatever ; it only confirms those rights which 
previously existed. A legislative act can confirm me in 
the possession of a house which is my own property ; 
but it can give me no right to take possession of a house 
which is the property of my neighbor. In the case of 
corporations, the same principle holds. A legislative 
act, only defines and establishes for several individuals, 
a right which they prev'ously possessed. But the case 
IS the same with almost all the rest of our possessiomu 
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We hold them under laws by which our right is defined 
and established. So that, upon this principle, every man 
is the creature of the legislature ; that is, a legislature is 
the fountain of all power, the creator of all right, and 
deals out to its creatures and voisalsj whatever of liberty 
or of possession it sees fit to confer. This is, surely, a 
novel doctrine to advance in the audience of a free peo- 
ple ; and whenever it is advanced, the time has mani- 
festlr arrived, for a people which intends to xontinue 
free, to turn their attention to the consideration of first 
principles. - 

The simple truth in the case must 'be at once appa« 
rent. An act of Incorporation, has no other eSect, per 
96, than to place a society under the same protection as 
individuals, and subject it to the same responsibilities as 
individuals ; that is, to place it under the common and 
universal laws of the land. If, together with this, a 
corporation enters into a contract with the legislature to 
do certain acts, this is another aflfair, and is subsequent 
to, and different from, the act of incorporation. By 
such contracts, both parties are equally holden. But 
this makes the corporation no more a creature of the 
legislature, than it makes the legislature a creature of the 
corporation. A legislature may agree with a contractor 
to build a wall ; but this makes the builder in no respect 
a creature of the legislature ; nor does it give them pow- 
er over him in any other respect, than to oblige him to 
fulfil his contract, according to the laws of the land. 

The only valid objection that, so far as I perceive, can 
be urged against these considerations is this. An act of 
incorporation changes the responsibility of the incorpo- 
rators. Without such act all their property would be 
liable for the debts of the incorporation ; with it the por- 
tion which they have contributed alone is liable. That 
there is weight in the objection I readily grant. It 
would, however, prevail no further than this. It would 
show, either that no such incorporations should be estab- 
lished ; or, that the legislature establishing them was 
bound to enforce such regulations, that the safety of the 
public should be exposed to no additional jeopardy. In 
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this coaelusion I heBitilj concur. After this is done, it 
does not follow from the objection that a legislature has 
ar/y more right to oppress or to fiuror a hank, than to op- 
press or favor an individual* 

But it is also asserted, that bank directors are the 
agenU of the government, or of the legislature, and 
hence, that they are under the unlimited control of the 
government, which is the principal. The reason for 
this assertion is, that the government has the right to 
control the circulating medium ; that paper money is the 
circulating medium ; that bank directors issue paper 
money ; and that, therefore, they are under the comrol 
of the government. 

To this, it may be replied : 

1. The control of the government over the circulat- 
ing medium, is limited in degree ; and even within thi$ 
degruy it is limited by the object for which it may be 
exerted. A government has a right to enact such laws 
as may ensure the payment of the debts of a bank, as 
well as of all other debts, and as may prevent excessive 
fluctuation in the circulating medium ; that is, they have 
a right to take care that the circulating medium be sound 
and convenient J but, I see not that they have any other 
right over it. And this right is equally limited, whether 
the circulating medium be paper or money. 

2. Suppose bank directors to issue this circulating 
medium, and that, on that ground, they are under the 
control of a legislature ; they are then under its control 
only vriihin the limits^ and for the purposee above speci- 
fied ; that is, they are to be placed under the general 
laws for the regulation of the circulating medium. To 
exert any other power ^ or to exert a power for any othor 
purpose^ is tyranny. 

3. Bui let us inquire in what sense bank directors are 
agents of government. The government, in their case, 
as in many others, requires, and has a right to require, 
that, in the conduct of their business, they shall conform 
to certain principles, made necessary for the good of the 
whole. Ekit does this render them agents of the gov- 
ernment f He who sdls gunpowder, is obliged to sell 
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it under* special regulations ; but is he, on this account, 
an agent of government ? Every man^ who buys or 
sells at all, buys or sells under some regulations of a leg- 
islature ; but is Ae, on this account, tbeir n^etUy over 
whom they have the right of unlimited control ? 

But, take a still more analogous case. 8up*)0se an 
individual, or a mining company, to obtain from their 
mines, one hundred thousand dollars a year. This they 
appropriate to the business of loans. They have, how« 
ever, no right to coin it themselves, but must have it 
coined at the mint ; that is,'if they be a company, they 
must be incorporated, in order to carry their purposes 
into effect ; and they must carry them into effect, sub- 
ject to such rules as the good of the whole may demand.' 
But does this render them, or their directors, the agents 
of government ? or does this give to the government any 
other power, than that which it exercises over any other 
individual ? 

Suppose, now, several individuals have obtained one 
hundred thousand dollars, in any other way than by 
mining, and that they wish to employ it in the business 
of loaning. They are under obligations to conform to 
the general laws made for the regulation of the circulat- 
ing medium, but this is all. They do not, in this man- 
ner, become the agents of government, any more by 
loaning, than by doing any thing else. And suppose 
that their customers prefer to borrow paper, instead of 
metallic money. If they issue paper, they are under 
obligation to issue it in obedience to the laws enacted 
for the purpose of insuring its goodness and stability ; 
bu : tney are not, on this account, the agents of govern- 
ment, nor has the government any more power over 
them than it has over any other individuals. It seems 
to me, therefore, that the second assertion, namely, that 
bank directors are the agents of the government, is 
wholly gratuitous. 

But it is said, that the banks have a monopoly of this 
article, money ; and that, therefore, they are, of right, 
subject to particular legislation. To this, I reply ; 
who creates this monopoly ? Certainly not the buiks, 
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but the legislature tbemselres. If the l^shtiire refuse 
baokiog privileges to those who deserve them, or grant 
them under such terms, that but few persons can accept 
of them, and thus diminish the amount of banking capi* 
tal, and render it inadequate to the wants of the commu- 
nity, they are the authors of the monopoly ; and they 
ODay not plead their own wrongs as an excuse for inju$^ 
ftce.* Were they to oblige a shoe-maker to pay ten 
thousand dollars for the privilege of exercising hts profes* 
sion, and then, because there, were but one or two shoe* 
makers in a city, undertake to regulate bis business, 
interfere with his concerns, and Beece him over again, 
oo the ground that he possessed a monopoly, we should 
speak very mildly of soch legislation, when we called it 
oppression and tyranny. He would very naturally say : 
*^ 1 do not ask you for your monopoly. It is all of your 
own imposing. It is a ereatun oj the legislature. Let 



* The filct, no less notorioas than disgraceful, is, that, in many of 
oor States, bank charters are granted or dienied ibr purely political 
xeMODfl. They ara reserved at the reward for services done to the 
dominant party. Hence, one half of the conunonity at once is, by this 
policy, ezcladed from tl^e privilege of employing their capital in this 
manner. The charters thns granted, are frequently granted not to 
those who are possessed of the necessary capital, trat to those wh» 
have promoted an election. It is manifest that neither activity nor 
skill, m political intrijrae, will add any thing to the value of a bill, or 
afibnt any ffiiazanty for the honest management of a bank. If, how- 
ever, as is SeqaenUy the case, the appUcanu do not wish to hold the 
shares themselves, they sell them at an advance, before any of the 
capital has been paid, to persons of the other party. These last, 
therefore, are obliged to pay this advanee, as a bonus to those who 
have obtained the charter ; and thus, their property is taxed at the 
outset, to reward the industrious partisan. This advanee, by its 
whole araovnt, reduces the value of banking capital, and prevents 
men from so investing their properly. In this manner, the monopoly 
is created; and thus, very commonly, are spurious banks brought 
into existence. It will be found, I believe, in the greater number of 
instances in which fraud has been detected in the management of 
banks, that thev have been banks which have been deci&dly parti- 
san^in their cnaracter. The evils resultinff from this system are, 
Bowever, all charged upon banks and bank mrectors. No one thinks 
of arraigning the legislature, from which all these evils truly eman- 
ate. In some of the States, banking capital is taxed so heavily, that 
it will not yield a fair profit if honestly cond acted. Men of charac- 
ter and capital, therefore, abandon banking, and ibe stock jQdhi inta 
the hands of the ten scrttpulous. 
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every one who chooses, make shoes, subject only to the 
commoQ laws of the land, and both the monopoly, and 
your reasons for interfering with me in consequence of . 
it, will cease together." And the case is the same with 
banks. Let all banking be governed by principles 
which shall ensure the security of the community, and 
then let banks be multiplied at will. Il^^they .yield niore 
th an an averafi; e profit^ they will thus be increased until 
t lieir profit js reduced tojhat oTbther business. If they 
yield less, they will be diminished, until they merely 
supply the wants of the community. Thus, the monop- 
oly, and the reason for oppression founded on it, will 
terminate together. 

I have pursued this subject to a greater extent than I 
should otherwise have done, were it not that a very 
general disposition exists, and has always existed, to in- 
terfere with the rights of capital ; and because no coun- 
try can long be prosperous, where these rights are not 
respected. Men too frequent ly assume^ that capital, 
devoted to the jnurposes of loaning, Is owned by the 
richTTSat7T)y overtaxing ^jukT oppressing it, the rich 
'only suffer ; and, as the rich are always the minority, 
they must bear it, without any redress. Now, setting 
aside the equity of such a notion, it is still proper to re- 
mark, that there is nothing which so readily eludes the 
grasp of oppression, as capital of this kind. It is, of all 
capital, the most easily transferred. If oppressed, it 
will be transferred to more congenial climates ; the in- 
dustry of the country from which it has been removed, 
will languish ; its population will diminish ; and the ma- 
jority will 6nd, too late, that the blow which was aimed 
at the minority has recoiled upon themselves. There 
is no better policy, either for nations or for individuals^ 
than strict and even-handed justice. 

The course of legislation with respect to banks, has 
too frequently been at direct variance with the principles 
of political economy. By charging excessive bonuses 
for charters, and imposing excessive taxes upon stocks, 
they have taught banks the lesson of injustice. While 
they have been doing this, however, they have generally 
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been willing to defend banks from the consequences of 
suspension, and continue their charters while they violate 
their chartered obligations. The language of this con- 
duct, when truly expounded, is simply this, Let urn 
fleece jfoii and you may fleece the public. 
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We have seen that, in order to the creation of value, 
It is necessary that labor be united to capital. In some 
cases, both of these are the property of the same indi- 
vidual ; that is, the same person both owns the capita] 
and performs the labor, in by far the greater number' 
of instances, however, they are the property of different 
individuals . that is, one person owns the capital, and 
another person performs the labor. As, when the same 
person owns both labor and capital, the whole increase 
of value becomes his exclusive property ; so, when 
these belong to different individuals, the value belongs 
to them in common ; that is, a share of it is the portion 
of each. 

If, then, profit arise from any operation in industry, 
which has been the" joint result of the labor of one man, 
and the capital of another man, it is a matter of some 
consequence to ascertain the principles, on which the 
division of this profit, or the ixBirihMiiion^ shall be ef- 
fected. And, besides, in every important operation, a 
great variety of laborers is, of necessity, employed y and 
of these laborers, the skill and talents are very dissimi- 
lar. To these difiTerent persons, very difiTerent piopor- 
tions of the profit, equitably belong. And, also, the 
value of the capital thus employed, may be different at 
different times, and in different occupations. Hence, 
there will arise a difference in the proportion of profit 
25 
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which shaD, at different times, be assigned to a given 
amount of capital. And, if it be said, that the remun- 
eration in these cases is always arranged among men bj 
mutual consent ; it may be still important to ascertain 
the principles <hi which this mutual conseat is founded. 
This book would, therefore, naturaUy be divided into 
two parts : First, Wages, or the price of labor ; and, 
Secondly, InUresty or the price of capital. But, inas- 
much as Land is a form of capital, in some measture 
peculiar, it may be more convenient to consider it sepa- 
rately. We shall, therefore, divide the present book 
into three chapters. 

I. Wages, or the price of Labor. 

II. Interest, or the price of Money. 
Ill Rbht, or the price of Land. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

6f WAGES, OE THE PRICE OF LABOR. * 

In ffais chapter, I shall consider, 1st. The general 
principles of wages; and, 2dly. The special circum* 
stances J bj which those principles are modified. 



SECTION I. 

THTE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF WAGES. 

The price of any thing, is its exchangeable va/ve, ex 
pressed in the form of money. 

Exchangeable value, is cost, pltss die effect of supply 
and demand. 

In order, therefore, to understand the exchangeable 
value of labor, we must consider, ist. Its cost; and, 2dlf. 
The effect of supply and demand upon it. 

I. Of the Cost of Labor. 

Labor may be divided into two kinds : Ist. SimpU 
labor, or that which is unconnected with previously ac- 
quired skill; and, 2dly. Educated labor, or that in 
which industry is combined with the results of previous 
education. 

First. Of simple labor. 

In order to produce this, all that is necessary is mus- 
cular strength, resulting from a properly formed body, 
and a sound mind, in ordinary health. 

But, in order to the production of health and muscular 
strength, it is necessary that the human being be suppli- 
ed with food, clothing, shelter, and, at times, with medi- 
cine and medical attendance. If a man have nothing to 
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eat to-daj, he cannot labor to-morrow. If, for a few 
days, he be deprived of food, he will inevitably die. If 
his food be insufficient in quantity, or of improper quali- 
ity, his strength will diminish, and, of course, the mus^ 
cular efforts, of which he would be otherwise capable, 
will be decreased. If this be continued but for a very 
short time he will become sick, and thus lose the power 
of laboring altogether. If he be not relieved, he will 
die. Hence we see, that there is a natural minimum of 
the cost of labor. The least cost, is that which is suffix 
cient to give the laborer all the necessaries of life. If 
we give less, we not only diminish the power of labor, 
but, in a short time, take it away altogether. Hence, 
the minimum price of wages, does not depend upon the 
will of employers, but upon those physiological laws 
which regulate the existence of man. 

2. But, this is not all. Man is short-lived. The spe- 
cies is kept in existence by succession. Unless chil- 
dren be reared, the race would soon become extinct. 
And children are, for several years, not only unable to 
earn any thing towards their own support, but they also 
require a lai^e portion of the time and labor of the 
parent. A mother, who has the care of several chil- 
dren, and who also provides for the domestic wants of 
h«r family, is rarely capable of much additional labor. 
Hence, in order to keep the number of laborers the samty 
in any particular country, it is necessary that the parent 
or parents receive sufficient wages, not only to provide 
food, clothing, and shelter for themselves, but also, for 
at least two children, until the children are able to sup- 
port themselves. 

3. But, this is not all. The life of man is often pro- 
longed beyond the period of active labor. In old age, a 
man is either utterly disqualified for labor, or else his la- 
bor is insufficient to support him. Hence, he must either 
be supported by his children, or else he must, when in 
full strength, have accumulated sufficient property to 
support him in his decrepitude. Hence, the wages of 
labor must be sufficient, not only to support the laborer, 
and at least two children, but aJso to provide for, or t9 
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sosUiSii hmiy ia old i^e, whea t&e pawer of labor is ex- 
hausted. 

If so ikKieh as this be earned bj die hborer, the pop- 
ahtion of a country may refnain stationary. If two 
children be reared liy every bimian pair, these will sup- 

?ly, but will na more than supply^ the ravages of death 
["his, therefore, is manifestly the lowest price of labor. 
If Wages do not equd the amount necessary for this re^ 
suit, men will become sick and will die ; a less proper* 
tion of children than this will be reared ; and population 
will diminish. The lowest price at which the labor of 
any animal cm be procured, is the cost of rearing him, 
and of maintaining him in health and vigor. 

But, it is die fact, that the natural rate of the produc- 
tiveness of the human species is more rapid than that of 
two children to two parents. In favorable circumstan- 
ces, two parents frequently rear six, eight or ten chil- 
dren. The number of children who are bom, does not 
depend upon the circumstances of the parents. More 
children are commonly bom to the poor, dian to the 
rich. The rich are often childless ; the poor veiy rare^ 
ly. But, suppose that the laborer receive only suffi- 
cient wages to enable him to support himself and wife, 
and two children ; and that his family amount to six or 
eight human beings, it is manifest that some of them 
must perish. The food of two, will not sustain six or 
eight. The others must starve, or, in some way or 
other, die of want. The manner in which this occurs, 
it is painful to contemplate ; though, in most of the older 
countries, it is frequently seen. The pressure, in such 
a case, must fall upon either the parent or the child, and 
parental affection generally decides upon which it shall 
fall first. When parental affection is strong, the parent 
denies himself the necessaries of life, in order to support 
his children, until his constitution, worn down by im- 
proper and insufficient food, sinks beneath the burden, 
and he dies in middle age, leaving bis children helpless. 
When the parental feeling is less acute, the suffering 
falls directly upon the children. Their food being scan- 
ty and unhealthy, but few survive early infancy; and 
25* 
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those who do sunriye it, grow up feeble and uDfaedkiijr 
A humsD infant is a tender plant, easily cut down, and 
liable to frequent diseases. Measles, wboopiog-cougb, 
croup, teettung, acute and chronic complaints of the 
lungs, head, and abdominal yiscera, require assiduous at* 
tention, warm clothing, and suitable food for the pa* 
tient, or else its chance of living is very small. When 
children, ill-fed, ill-clothed, and without medicine and 
medical attendance, are attacked by these diseases, they 
die by thousands. When a portion of a family is thus 
removed by death, a larger portion of the necessaries of 
life remains for those who survive ; and, thus, their 
chance of life is increased. Thus, out of a very great 
number of births, frequently, but two or three children 
are reared. And this view of the subject is abundantly 
supported by facts. Adam Smith informs us, that it is 
no uncommon thing to see a woman, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, who has home twenty children, of whom not 
more than two have arrived at adult years. The same 
author adds, that although the children bom in military 
barracks are numerous and apparently healthy, yet offi- 
cers have informed him, that rarely enough of them are 
reared, to supply the regiments with drummers and fifers. 

Now, we can scarcely suppose that to be the condition 
of man which his Creator intended, in which so laarge 
number perish in infancy, from suffering, from hardship, 
and from want. Hence, I suppose the natural cost of la* 
bor, or that cost which corresponds with the proper con- 
dition of man, would be that which allows of the rearing of 
such a number of children as naturally falls to the lot of 
the human race. This, however,- pre-supposes the labor- 
ers to be industrious, virtuous, and frugal. If they be im* 
provident, indolent, intemperate, and profligate, and thus 
either do not earn a competency, or else, having earned 
it, squander it in vice, the fault lies, not in th^ir wages, 
but in themselves. Of course, the correction must come, 
not from a change in wages, but from a change in habits. 

It is, however, here to be remarked, that what is 
necessary to the sustentation and comfort of a human 
being, differs greatly in different climates* In northern 
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latitudes, human beings seera to need a larger portion of 
aoitnal food, in order to endure labor. The Esquimaux 
live upon animal food entirely, and Sir £• Parry informs 
us, that, while wintering at the north pole, the appetite 
of both his officers and men was much stronger than 
usual, not only for animal food, but for animal food of 
the richest and most nutritious description. And as an« 
imal is more expensiire than vegetable food, the north-^ 
ern laborer, on this account, is more expensive than the 
southern. Again : In cold climates, clothing is much 
nu>re expensive. A laborer must provide both winter 
and summer clothing ; he must protect himself from the 
cold and wet, or he will sicken and die. In cold di* 
mates, much greater expense is incurred, in the erection 
of houses. A comfortable house, in a northern climate, 
costs the labor of several men for several weeks, and of 
some men of considerable skill. In India, a day or two 
are sufficient to erect a bamboo-house, which, in that 
climate, answers tolerably well for the purposes of a 
habitation. And, besides this, in a cold climate, fu^l, 
which must be used for from three to nine months in the 
year, is a very great item in the bill of annual expense. 
In warm countries, fuel is used for no other purpose than 
that of cooking ; and for this purpose, there, a very 
small quantity suffices. 

These circumstances are sufficient to account, in part, 
for the different prices of labor, in southern India, and 
in the northern parts of Europe, and of the United 
States. Laborers in £fatavia are hired for four cents a 
day ; and, in India, I believe, they are hired for a less 
sura. This would scarcely pay for the fuel, with whiq^ 
the meals of a northern laborer are cooked. 

It would seem, at first view, from these facts, that 
laborers in soutliern latitudes would have a great advan* 
ti^e over those at the north, and must, of necessity, un- 
dersell them in every thing. But such seems not to be 
the case. The enervating nature of the climate, unfits 
them for labor ; and indisposes them to the putting forth 
of intellectual skill. Hence it is, that this labor is mere 
feeble muscular force, accompanied by scarcely any of 
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the adTanti^es derired from Mfaral agents. The ngors 
of a northern latitude compel men to intreation, and in- 
vigorate them for continued effort. Hence, although a 
northern laborer receives one dollar, or one doUar and 
fifty cents per day, and the Hindoo receives only four 
cents, yet the former is, in fact, the cheaper laborer ; 
that is, it is the roost economical to employ him. And 
the evidence of this is seen in the fact, that raw cotton 
is, at present, carried from India, mannfactured in Great 
Kitain, and then carried back to India, and sold cheap- 
er than it can be made in India by the native workmen. 

Secondlt. I have, thus for, treated only of the cost 
of simpU labor ; that is, of labor with which no such skill 
is united, as requires a previous education. 

But, this is only a part of the labor which is employed 
by man. A large portion of it, requires special and 
peculiar training. This, of course, adds to its cost. 
Suppose, as I have already stated, that the natural price 
of simple labor were merely sufficient to sustain a £imily, 
consisting of the ordinary number of persons. A man 
would, therefore, by labor, without any education, under 
such circumstances, earn this amount.. But, if another 
labored for the same number of hours, but labored at an 
operation which he could not learn to perform, without 
spending six or seven years in acquiring an education, it 
is manifest that the second would be entitled to addition- 
al wages. Thus, suppose the laborer must spend seven 
years in acquiring a knowledge of his trade. During 
this time he is earning nothing. Now bis wages, at com- 
pound interest, if he had been at profitable labor, would 
I amount to a considerable sum, specially if they had been 
invested in capital, which might have been united with 
hts own labor. He is entitled, therefore, to such an 
addition to his wages, as would pay the interest upon 
this amount. Besides, in many cases, the learner not 
only earns nothing, but is obliged to feed and cloth 
himself. This amount is to be added to the capital 
which he has expended, and for which his wages should 
pay the interest. Nor is this all. The learner is fre- 
quently obl^ed to pay a large sum for instructioo 
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This, also, is to be added to his investment, for which 
he is to be paid when we employ him. Thus, in the 
learned professions, a student is obliged, commonly, to 
spend two or three years in preparing for college, to 
spend four years in college, and three years in prdessional 
studies, before, he is admitted to practice. During the 
whole of these nine or ten years, in which be earns noth« 
ing, he must be fed, clothed, and furnished with books, 
and must pay a very considerable sum to his instructors 
for tuition. He must, in most cases, also ^ssess the 
means to meet all these expenses, before he commences. 
Now, had he used such a sum skilfully, from the time at 
which he commenced, to ;hat at which he concluded his 
studiei^, it would have amounted to a small competency. 
He is, therefore, fairly entitled, in addition to the price 
of simple labor, to such wages as would pay the inter- 
est of whatever such a sum would have an!lounted to, had 
it been used with ordinary skill. 

Wages, which, in addition to the price of simple 
labor, would pay the interest of whatever is expended in 

Erocuring the necessary education, would hence be the 
>west cost of such labor. And, it is manifest, also, 
that these should vary with the cost of the investment 
necessary for acquiring the skill. Thus, the wages of 
him who was obliged to sustain himself while a learner 
should be liigher than those of him, wbo, though he earn- 
ed nothing, was fed and clothed by his teacher. The 
wages of him who was obliged to pay for his tuition, 
should be higher than those of him, who, though he fed 
and lodged himself, received his tuition for his services. 
And, if such wages be not generally paid, such labor 
will not ordinarily be produced. Parents who have cap- 
ital to bestow upon their children, are generally desirous 
of investing it to the best advantage. If the capital 
necessary to furnish a professional education, will not im- 
prove the condition of a child, the parent will not invest 
the money in a professional education, but will employ it, 
for the advantage of his child, in some other way. In 
this manner, the supply of such labor will be diminished, 
until necessity obliges men to offer greater inducements 
to produce it. 
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II. Of the mffly mnd demand tot simple and edubat* 
ed Labor« 

First. Of tke etifply of Single Labor. I bava be- 
fore stated, that the manber of children bom does not 
depend either upon the riches or the poverty of the par- 
ents ; bttt that the nnmher bom, is gmerallj greater 
aasong the poor, than among the rich. I hare aka 
stated, however, that the number rtamd does de- 
pend, very greatly, upon the circumstanees of the par- 
ents. When the wages of parents are barely sufficient 
to rear two children, but two will be reared ; the rest 
will die in infancy. When wages will aUow of rearing 
Cmir, four will, on an w^etagt^ be reared ; and so on, 
until we arrive al the natural limit of fecundity of the 
human racov supposing the hdiits of the parents to be 
viptuouS) induetriousy and frt^. Now, as simple labor 
raqnires nothing. but healthy human beings, it is maDifest 
that the supply of this labor will be in proportion to the 
demand ; tbtt is, if wages be such as to indicate an ac- 
^ tual deosand for a large increase of labc»*, a large in- ' 
' crease of labor will be the result. If wages be such as 
to demand only a diminished amount of labor, a dimin- 
bhed number of laborers will be reared. And this re- 
sult will take place, until, on the one hand, it reaches^ 
the limit of the natural increase of the human race ; or 
until, on the other httud, the number of human beings be 
so reduced by death or by emigration, that it can be 
sustained by the wi^s which industry can command. 

If this first limit be reached; that is, if wages be so 
high as to support all the children that are bom, and yet 
there be a want of laborers, wages will rise very high; 
and the deficiency will generally be supplied by immi- 
gration. Laborers from less favored countries will then 
flow in, to supply the demand. The overbtHrdened 
population of an older country will be drained off, and 
the surplus capital of a new country will be profitably 
employed* 

2. Such is the case with simple labor, or that which 
is produced by the mere multiplication of human beings 
The same principles apply, in substance, to that sort on 
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iabor, wfaidi consists of industry, directed by previously 
acquired skill, but which requires no special natural en* 
dowment. In this case, as has been remarked, if the 
investment made in education will afford sufficient emol- 
ument, in addition to that obtained by simple labor, it 
will be produced. If this additional emolument be m- 
sufficient, it wiU not be produced; that is, men will not 
be educated for this particulur occupation; or, if they 
have been educated for it, they will leave it, and devote 
themselves to some other pursuit. 

3. But, it frequently teippens, that not only an educa* 
tion, but also peculiar native talent is necessary, in or- 
der to arrive at eminence in a particular pursuit. When 
this is the case, the supply is Iknited by the gift of the 
Creator, and cannot be increased by the agency of 
man. No pecuniary emolument could create the talent 
of a Milton or a Sbakspeare, a Cicero or a Demos- 
thenes, a Watt or a Fulton. Hence, the demand for 
such talent being great, and the supply limited, and by 
human effort incapable of increase, the exchangeable 
value of its productions is frequently great. The emol- 
uments of Sir Walter Scott were princely. It not un- 
frequently happens, however, that this sort of talent is in 
advance d[ itsage^ and its valsie is not appreciated un- 
tillilter the,^ath of its possessor. Although, however, 
•demand cannot create unusual genius, yet it is the fact, 
that, whenever the demand is greatest ror any particular 
talent, then that talent is most likely to arise. The rea- 
son I suppose to be, that, in proportion to the encour- 
agement which it receives, the less is the hability that 
any portion of that which the Creator has bestowed will 
be lost. Military talent, which is commonly held in 
high estimati(H), seems to be of veiy frequent occurrence. I 
A nation has rarely any real need for it, without produc- ' 
H^, in a short time, as great an amount of it as can be ^ 
desired. The same remarks apply, in a considerable 
degree, to the talent for invention, for scientific investi- 
gation, for eloquence, and many others. 

Secondlv. Of demand for Labor. We have al 
Teady divided labor mto two kinds^ m : First, SimpU 
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labar^ comprehending, under this »term, thtt which re 
quires only that skill which every person may easily ac- 
quire; and, secondhr, that which requires some ptculiaf 
taletUy and is perfected only by long and expensive 
training. We shall here, as above, consider these sep- 
arately. 

I. Of Simple Laboty and that which rtqvirts ardy 
$ueh skill at may be easily acquired by aU. 

This is the sort of labor required to produce the ne- 
cessaries of life; that b, labor in the several departments 
of operative industry. For thb labor, the desire b in- 
cessant and universal. Every one in the community 
needs, at every hour of hb life, the results of that labor 
which produces food, clothing, fuel, and shelter. Unless 
these can be procured, the human being will die; and, 
as these articles perish with the using, the demand is 
not only imperative, but unremitting. 

Now, such being the fact, he who possesses capital, 
knows that if he can transform it into such products, he 
can always reasonably anticipate a profit. But he can- 
not transform it into such products, without labor. 
Hence, as incessant and imperative as b the demand for 
the necessaries of life, so incessant and imperative must 
be the demand of the.capitalbt for that labor, by means 
of which alone they are produced. If a community 
need clothing, and a capitalbt have all the means for 
making clothing; and want nothing but workmen to ere 
ate the product; just in proportion to the demand for 
clothing, will be bis* demand for the workman, by whose 
agency idone this demand can be supplied, and his cap- 
ital rendered profitable. 

Such being the fact, there must always be a demand 
for such labor; hence, when there is any capital, such 
labor will always bring something. The rate at which 
it will be paid at different times, and in different coim- 
tries, b next to be considered. 

We have already stated that wages are the result of a 
partnership, formed between the laborer and the capi- 
talbt, in which the one receives a portion of the value 
created, in Iretum for his labor; and tne other the re- 
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mainder, in return for the use of bis capital. Both of 
these parties are equally necessary to each other. If 
the laborer could not procure work, or could not ex- 
change his labor for some value which he created, he 
must starve. If the capitalist could not create value 
from the employment of his capital, he must starve also. 
He could neither eat, nor drink, nor wear his looms, 
spinning-jennies, ships, iron, or cotton. Both, there- 
fore, conaS- JQtn -the market ogjequal terms; each needs 
the product of the other; and, under these circumstan* 
ces, they will each receive either less or more, m con- 
sequence of the conditions under which the exchange is 
made. 

Every capitalist wishes to have all his capital united 
with labor ; since, that which is not thus united, will be 
useless to him ; nay, it will generally diminish in actual 
value. On the other hand, in a given state of the arts, 
the labor of a single man can be applied to but a given 
mount of capital. Hence, the number of laborers 
whom any single capitalist will require, will be in pro- 
portion to the amount of his capital. K a capitalist of 
ten thousand dollars require ten laborers, one of one 
hundred thousand dollars will require one hundred labor- 
ers. And so, in general, the greater the amount of ) 
capital employed in a country, the greater, of course, 
will be the number of laborers employed. 

As now, every capitalist will wish to employ all his 
capital, if the number of laborers be insufficient to sup- 
ply the demand, there will be a competition among cap- 
italists, for laborers, and they will offer higher wages; 
that is, rather than have any portion of their capital use- 
less, they will offer a larger share of the profits to the 
laborer. The first class of workmen will be all em- 
ployed at a high price, and a portion of the second class 
will be raised one grade, in order to supply the demand 
The second class will, then, be still more insufficient to 
supply the demand for their description of labor, and 
their wages will rise, and the increased deficiency be 
supplied from the third class. And, at last, those who 
were before employed only at simpfe labor, will be 
26 
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Uught and employed lo educated labor; and thi^ the 
whole class of workmen will be raised one grade in labor 
and m wages. 

And the reverse will take place b the opposite ease. 
Suppose the number of laborers be too great to be 
employed by the existing amount of capital. A capital- 
ist, whose capital will occupy but one hundred, camiot 
employ one hundred and fifi^ laborers. Hence, there 
will be a competition among laborers for work. After 
\g many of toe first class have been employed as are 
leeded, there will remain a portion of them out of woric. 
f hese must fall mto the second class, and receive the 
4 econd rate of wages. This wiU cause an excess stiH 
ireater in the second class; their wages Will fall, and a 
g.«ater number will fall into the third class. The low* 
eti class will thus be supplied from the classes above it, 
ai*d it must betake itself to simple labor, or labor of the 
ch^pest kind. While many of those whose only sup- 
po/t is dedred from simple labor, must be out of em- 
plcf ment, either wholly or in part ; th^ is, the whole 
cla;'8 of laborers will ML one grade, and tbw wages will 
depreciate in proportion. Hence, we see, that, at any 
given time and place, the demand for labor, and tfa^ 
wag4)s of labor, wiU be in the proportion to the ratio that 
the active capital of a country bears to the number of 
laboiers in that country. 

But provision has been made, b our physical consti- 
tution, for the rapid increase of the human race. It is ca- 
pable of doubling, once in twenty-five years, as it is seen 
to be the case in the United States. And provision is 
also made for the rapid accumulation of capital. The 
earth, every year, if it be properly tilled, and if capital 
be properly employed, produces more than its inhabit- 
ants consume. This surplus may be turned bto fixed 
capital, and may thus give employment to a larger num- 
ber of laborers. Hence the average rate of wages b 
any country for a number of years taken together, must 
depend upon the ratio which the annual accumulation of 
capital in any country, bears to the annual bcrease of 
bun)4D bein^. If wages be high, and capital bcrease 
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•8 fast as the fauman species increases, wages will for 
any period that may be contemplated, continue as they 
are at present. If wages be low, and capital does not 
increase faster than the human race, they will continue 
low. If the increase of capital be more rapid than the 
natural increase of the human race, wages, however 
high, will rise, until they be so high that the production 
can yield no profit. The deficiency would then be sup- 
plied by foreigners, who would immigrate to the more 
favored country. If the increase of capital be less 
rapid than that of the human race, the price of wages 
wUI fall, distress in the working classes will ensue, and 
they must either emigrate or starve. 

If this be so, it will be evident that the laws regulat- 
ing wages depend upon cu'cumstances beyond the power 
of capitalists or laborers. The rich cannot refuse to 
employ laborers without loss, and the workman cannot 
refuse to labor without loss. And the competition 
which naturally exists, in a free country, is all that is 
necessary to bring wages to their proper level ; that is, 
to all that can be reasonably paid for them. Hence 
comb ination s among, capitalists or. la^rers are not only;^ 
useless, ^ut expensive, and unjust. They attempt to 
change ~ the laws by which remuneration is governed) 
and they must, by consequence, thus be useless. Thej 
expose capital and labor to long periods of idleness, and 
thus are expensive. They assume the power of depriv- 
ing the capitalist of his right to employ laborers, and the 
laborer of his right to dispose of his labor to whomso- 
ever and on what terms soever he pleases, and hence 
they are unjust. And combinations of this kind are as* 
unjust when undertaken by the rich as by the poor. 

Hence we see, that the prosperi^ of a nation does 
not depend simply upon the absolute amount of its capi- 
tal, but Upon the ratio which its capital bears to its pop- 
ulatbn, and the ratio which is maintained between the 
increase of both. If the increase of capital be so rapid 
as to allow the simple laborer sufficient wages to support 
and rear as many children as, under ordinary circum- 
stances, form a human family, there will be no dbtress 
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m any class ; all will be well supported ; there will be 
no beggars from necessity ; and ev^ery one will enjoy 
the advantages arising from his skill and his education. 
If the increase of capital be more rapid than this, 
every one will have, besides support and maintenancey 
many of the conveniences of life ; and a large proportion 
will be continually rising from a lower to a higher grade 
of employment. When the increase of capital is less 
rapid than the ordinary increase of the human race, there 
will be, in the lowest class, continual distress ; children 
will die in great numbers ; the average duration of hu- 
man life will be shortened ; and many persons wiU be 
sinking from the higher into the lower grades of employ- 
ment and comfort. 

The former seems to be the condition of this coun- 
try. Here distressing poverty, or poverty which short- 
ens life, except it arise from intemperance, or from some 
form of vice or indolence, is very rare. The common 
laborer, if industrious, virtuous, and frugal, may not only 
support himself, but, in a few years, accumulate a valua- 
ble little capital. And notwithstanding the great immi- 
gration of foreigners, the wages of labor are annually 
rising. Hence, it is evident, that the increase of capital 
more than keeps pace with the natural and imported in- 
crease of the human race. 

In Ireland, the case is reversed. There, the lowest 
classes are, and have been for a long period, in the most 
abject poverty. Multitudes of them are said to die, 
annually, of famine. He is considered in tolerable 
circumstances, who is able to furnish his family with a 
hovel, with one full meal of potatoes a day, and with a 
suf&cient supply of straw to be spread upon the earthy 
floor for bedding. The reason I suppose to be, that, in 
addition to the deplorable ignorance of the people, the 
land is owned in England ; and the rents, collected by 
rapacious underlings, is annually carried away and spent 
in England, instead of being turned into fixed capital in . 
Ireland. Hence, the annual increase adds but little to 
the capital of the country ; and the people must starve 
or emigrate. 
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This subject, illustrates the connexion between capital 
and population. Population always follows capital. ' It 
increases as capital increases ; is stationary when capital 
19 stationary ; and decreases when capital decreases. 
And hence, there seems no need of any other means to 
prevent the too rapid increase of population, than to se- 
cure a correspondent increase of capital, by which that 
population may be supported. 

Several conclusions naturally belong to this part of 
this subject, to which it may be proper in this place to 
allude. 

1. If the above reasonings be correct, w^ see the 
great importance, both of individual and national frugali- 
ty. It is, by many persons, supposed, that luxury and 
expensiveness in individuals are specially useful to the 
poor ; and that economy and frugality are injurious to 
them. We see, however, that nothing could be more 
evidently erroneous. He who consumes upon horses, 
and dogs, and equipage, ten thousand dollars^ worth of 
value, is annually putting out of existence a value, 
which, if united with industry, might support several 
families in comfort ; and he is thus rendering it impossi- 
ble, that so many can be supported. He who saves 
this sum by frugality, and invests it in some profitable 
enterprise, employs the persons whom it will support the 
first year ; and, by so doing, is enabled to support a 
larger number the next year, and so on indefinitely. 
The one is destroying, forever, a fund for the support 
of industry ; the other is annually rendering that fund 
larger and more productive. 

2. The same is true of nations. The annual revenue 
of a nation, must of course be derived from th& annual 
revenues of the people. If a man, this year, pay one 
hundred dollars in taxes, he has precisely ninety dollars 
less to unite with the industry of the next year, than he 
would have, if he paid only ten dollars. And thus, if 
the annual expenditures of a nation be fifty millions, 
these fifty millions are just so much abstracted from the 
fuad which has been collected during that year, for the 
purpose of supporting the addition which this year has 

26* 
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made to the number of the human race. If the whole 
rev^enue of the nation were barely sufficient to employ 
and support the annual increase of its inhabitants, those 
who would have been supported by these additional fifty 
millions, must perish. Such is the natural and necessa* 
ry result of national prodigality. 

I do not, however, by any means intend to assert, 
that taxes are unnecessary. A government necessarily 
involves expense. And, if the government be well ad- 
ministered, no mode of expenditure yields a richer or 
more valuable product than taxes. Wnat I have to say, 
is merely this ; that while all the expense necessary to 
good government should be met, and met cheerfully and 
liberally, yet expense beyond this is a benefit to no one ; 
it diminishes the comforts of all, and destroys the lives 
of multitudes. Hence, we see the evil of any form of 
government, which, by necessity, involves great and un- 
necessary expenditure. Hence, also, the evil of laws 
of entail, and of all other arrangements by which im- 
mense amounts of capital are accumulated in the hands 
of single individuals, or of families, in perpetuity. In 
this manner, the annual productiveness of a country is 
greatly decreased, and, in consequence, the annual reve- 
nue of the whole, is by the difference lessened. 

3. Of all the modes of national expenditure, the most 
enormous is that of war. In the first place, the ex- 
pense of the munitions of war is overwhelming. In the 
next place, the most athletic and vigorous laborers must 
be selected for slaughter. Of these the time and labor 
are wholly unproductive. The operations of industry, 
in both belligerent nations, are thus greatly paralyzed. 
The destruction of property, in the district through 
which an army passes, is generally very great. All this 
must be taken from the earnings of a people ; and is so 
much capitar absolutely destroyed, from which multi- 
tudes might have been reared, and have lived in pros- 
perity. * 

• To illustrate. the vast ezpenditare of war, 1 here insert an esti- 
mate of tfie ezpensea of some of the latest wars. I do not yonch for 
iU entire accuracy, bat, I presume, it will be found, in general, cot 
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If the consideratioDS which hare been adduced above 
be correct, there is no need of seeking any further for 
the cause of that distress among the lower classes, of 
which we hear so frequently in Europe. If the capital 
which a bountiful Creator has provided for the suste- 
nance of man, be dissipated in wars, his creatures must 
perish for the want of it. Nor do we need any abstruse 
theories of population, to enable us to ascertain in what 
manner this excess of population may be prevented. 
Let nations cultivate the arts of peace. Let them re- 
duce the unnecessary expenses of governments. Let 
them abolish those restrictions which fetter and dispirit 
industry, by diminishing the inducements to labor. Let 

reot. It is from one of the publications of the Peace Society, and 
■eems to be made up from autlientic documents. 

GREAT B&1TAI1I. 

War expenses, for the year 1815, . . • £ 54,31 7,7f)7 

Interest on debt, for that year, 6,200,000 

£60,517,7(57 
Military and naral expenses, for 1818, . . . 15,155,000 

Difference of the two years, 45,362,767 

Equal to . . . . • $201,362,898 

FiuircB. 

Military expenses for 1809, .... fiancs 656,500,000 
Contributions on foreign nations, .... 330,000,000 

Total, 966,500,000 

In 1817, the military expense was, .... 228,000,000 

Expense of one year's war, 758,500,000 

Equal to .... $142,218,750 

The estimated cost to Great Britain, of twenty-two 

years* war, £720,000.000 

Equal to . - $3,200,000,000 

War expense for France, for same period, . . . 3,130,000,000 

Austria, about . . . 2,000,000,000 

Three years' war of the United States, . . 120,000,000 

8,450.000,000 
Expense of other European powers, . . . 4,559,000,000 

13,000,000,000 

This is nothing but the national expense, without estimating the 
prodigious and incalculable^losses to indinduals. 
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them foster tb6 means bj* which the productif eness of 
labor may be increased, and the annual g^ts erf" the Crc 
ator will so accumulate, that die means will be provided 
for the support of aO the human beings that are anmsJIf 
brouj^ into the world. As soon as this accmmdatioo 
bears a suitable ratio to the number of inhabitants, we 
shaO hear no more of the ctIs of excess of popdaticm. 
It is vain to throw awaj the food of a million of people 
in a single dajr, and then be astonished that a million of 
people are starving for the want of it. 

Hence we learn the economical evils of every form 
of vice ; as, for instance, of mtemperance. The 
money spent in intemperance, is so much absolute waste 
of capital. This is, of itself, in most civilized coun- 
tries, enormous. But, besides this, it unfits the individ- 
ual for labor; it is the author of numerous diseases, 
both in parents and m children. It is the cause of al- 
most all the crime and pauperism in the community. 
All these together, if they could be correctly estimated, 
would form a total amount which would seem almost inr 
credible ; and they are altogether exclusive of that loss 
of social, intellectual, and moral happmess, which re- 
sults from this vice. 

To sum up what has been said. We see that the 
demand for the labor employed in the production of the 
necessaries of life ; and, of course, the wages of labor, 
must be in proportion to the ratio which the amount of 
capital in any given communinr, holds to the number of 
laborers ; and to the ratio which the accumulation of 
capital bt^ars to the increase of the human race. And 
these being at any time fixed, wages will rise or fall, as 
this ratio varies. If capital be increasing more rapidly 
than human beings, wages will rise. If it be not in- 
creasing so fast, wages will fall. And if, froip any sud- 
den change in the affairs of a country, this ratio be sud- 
denhr affected, wages will be affected accordingly. 

II. I now come to consider that sort of labor, which 
requires special and expensive education, and some pe- 
culiar natural endowment ; such, for instance, is the 
labor which is bestowed upon the fine arts, and which ia 
employed in some of the professions. 
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1. The desire for this labor varies with the age of a 
society. In the beginnings of a nation, when every one 
is interested in providing the means of subsistence, there 
is little time or capital to spare for the cultivation, of a 
taste for the fine arts. And, at a yet more advanced 
period, when wages for labor are universally high, and 
every one may reasonably cherish the hope of attaining 
to independence, the love of gain is too absorbing a pas- 
sion to allow of the development of any habit that doef 
not conduce to pecuniary acquisition. It is only in the 
later and more advanced stages of society, where hered- 
itary fortunes have been built up, and where accumulated 
property gives opportunity for leisure and refinement, 
that much desire is manifested for those productions of 
the fine arts, which are considered the offspring of the 
rarest and most highly gifted talent. 

2. The ability to gratify this desire, depends also 
upon the form of social organization. The productions 
of the fine arts are generally very costly. Hence, 
where property is nearly equaUy divided, where no one 
is poor, though no one may be exorbitantly rich, such 
productions could have but few purchasers. Whether 
wages were high or low, whether there were no beggars 
or whether there were ten thousand beggars, would have 
no effect upon the probability of the sale of a statue, 
which cost one hundred thousand dollars. The demand, 
is of necessity, limited to the wealthy ; and that form of 
social organization which is most favorable to the accu- 
mulation of large estates, and to the retaining of them 
in the hands of single individuals, will always be most 
favorable to the cultivation of the fine arts. In this 
country, where we have few beggars, and where, but for 
intemperance and vice, we should have none, a first-rate 
sculptor or painter would starve. In many of the coun- 
tries of Europe, where the poor are firequently famish- 
ing, and where a large proportion of the population are 
l)eggars, you may frequently find, in the gallery of a 
single gentleman, a finer collection of paintings, than 
could be made from all the pictures in the whole United 
States. Hence, I think that the prospect for the arts, 
in f*i3 country, is by no neans encouraging. 
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SECTION II. 

or THB SPECIAL CIECUM8TANCE8 BT WHICH, lEEE- 
( SPECTIYELT OP THE INFLUENCE OP CAPITAL, THB 
I WAOE8 or LABOE AEE AFFECTED. 

J 

In the preceding section, I have endeavored to show 
in what manner wages, or the price of labor, are affected 
by capital. The general principle there illustrated, is, 
that wages will be nigh, when the proportion of capital 
to labor is great ; and low, when the proportion of cap- 
ital to labor is small : and that wages will be rismg or 
falling, as this proportion of capital to labor is increasing 
or diminishing. On this principle, I suppose that the 
difference of wages, in different countries, under the 
same physical conditions, may be explained. 

The same principle may be carried a step further. 
Whenever, in any country, capital is removed from one 
kmd of employment to another, the wages, in that form 
of labor to which capital is transferred, will be raised. 
Thus, if a people find it for their interest to employ their 
capital in manufactures, instead of navigation, the wages 
of manufacturers will rise, and those of sailors will fall. 
This will continue, until the demand for manufacturing 
labor is supplied. But, when the current is once set in 
any direction, it frequently continues to move, after the 
force which was originally applied, has ceased. Hence, 
it will frequently happen, that a change of this sort wUl 
abstract from navigation too large a number of labor* 
ers, so that there will not be a sufficient supply to meet 
even the diminished demand. In this case, the wages 
of seamen will rise again, somewhat above the proper 
average. 

But, supposing all these circumstances to be adjusted, 
there will yet remain others of a different kind, to affect 
the wages of labor. We do not find that the wages of 
all laborers are the same, whether labor be high or low, 
and whether the productiveness of labor be great or 
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unalL A captam receives higher wages than a sailor ; 
a master manufacturer, higher wages than his journey- 
man ; and a merchant, higher wages than his clerk. 
The circumstances which cause these differences, re- 
main now briefly to be noticed. 

1. The price of Jabor is affected by the ease or difii- 
cu lty, the pleasure or pain, of the employment. 

Wlien the employment, for instance, requires great 
muscular effort, the number of persons who can accom- 
plish ic^ is comparatively small. This diminishes the 
supply, and, of course, increases the price. When 
this is the case, as men are not usually attracted by the 
prospect of hard labor, a smaller number apply for this 
kind of emplojrment. This still further diminishes the 
supply. Hence, the price will rise, as the wages must 
be increased sufficiently to overcome this jrepugnance. 
On the contrary, when the labor is easy, the number of 
persons, both able and willing to perform it, is in- 
creased; thus, the supply is large, and wages fall in 
proportion. 

The same effect is produced by the general estima- 
tion of the pleasantness or unpleasantness of the em- 
ployment. Any kind of industry, which, from necessity, 
IS uncleanly, commands higher wages than one which 
can be performed without interfering with personal neat- 
ness. One which is considered disgraceful, can be 
supplied with laborers, only by paying an unusual price. 
The business of a public executioner, though not diffi- 
cult, is disagreeable, and generally considered dis^ce- 
ful ; and hence, in countries where it is made a distinct 

Erofession, it commands high wages. The labor in the 
earned professions, is considered honorable ; and, there- 
fore, it is less highly recompensed than the same degree 
of labor and skill in other employments. 

2. Wag)3s are affected by the skiU required in per- 
forming the operation. This arises from two circum- 
stances : First, skill can be acquired only by practice 
and education. This, as has been explained, is in itself 
costly, and is an investment, for which the possessor 
justly receives an emolument. And, aeeandfyy unusual 
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skill, generally Supposes some unusual endowment. But 
in proportion to the rarity of the endowment, must be 
the smallness of the supply, and, of course, the rise of 
price which must be paid for the product. 

3. Hie confidence reposed. Wherever a great amount 
of capital is employed, it must, to a very considerable 
degree, be placed in the power of some one or more 
agents. Hence, if this power be abused, or used un- 
wisely, the whole is liable to be lost. If the manager 
be careless, he may destroy it by negligence ; and if he 
be dishonest, he may convert it to his own emolument. 
Now, this union of judgment with incorruptible integrity, 
is absolutely necessary in many of the operations of pro- 
duction. But, such a union is rarely to be ibund. 
Hence, while the demand is imperative, the supply is 
small. On this account, though the wages of such per- 
sons are high, it is generally found more economical to 
employ them, at any price, than to intrust important af- 
fairs to the incompetent and the vicious. This is one 
of the rewards, which, in the course of human events, 
God bestows upon wisdom and virtue. 

4. Certainty or uncertainty^ constancy or inconstancy 
of employment. Division of labor requires that a man 
devote himself exclusively to a single employment, and, 
therefore, that his whole emolument be derived from that 
employment. Hence, when the opportunities of em 
ployment are rare, the wages for each particular opera- 
tion must be greater ; since we must pay, not only for 
the time actuaUy employed, but also for that time which 
is lost to the laborer, while waiting for employment. 
We pay more money for ridmg a mile in a hackney- 
coach, than for riding the same distance in a stage- 
coach ; because the hackney-coachman may stand half 
a day in- waiting, before he finds another customer. For 
the same reason, although horse keeping is higher in the 
city than in a country town, you pay less money for 
coach hire in the former case, than in the latter, because 
of the greater steadiness of the employment. Thus, 
also, when a trade can be exercised for only a part of 
the year, as in the case of a brick-layer, you pay to the 
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laborer higher wages ; because he must receive enough 
to compensate him for the time in which he is obliged to 
he idle. 

5. Another circumstance which affects the price of 
wages, is the certainty or uncertainty of success. In 
most of the ordinary avocations of life, if a man acquire 
the requisite skill, he will invariably find employment. 
In the professions, it is' not so. Those who have pre- 
pared themselves at great expense for the practice of a 
profession, unable to find employment, sometimes relin- 
quish it for another pursuit. When such a risk exists, 
the wages of labor should be greater ; for the laborer is 
entitled to a remuneration for Uie>risk of this loss of time 
and of capital. 

These, I believe, are the principal circumstances on 
which, irrespectively of the influence of capital, the 
price of labor depends. It will be at once seen, that 
they are susceptible of very great variety of modifica- 
tion, and combination ; and that, frequently, several of 
them must be taken into the account, in order to explain 
the reason of the high or low price of any particular 
form of labor. I think, however, that by such combi- 
nation, the various phenomena of wages may be gener- 
ally explained. 

The preceding remarks are intended to apply to 4hose 
cases, in which the individual is supported wholly by 
his own labor. When an individual, or a class of in- 
dividuals, have any other means of support, the price 
of labor, of course, falls, and can be subjected to no 
general rule. Thus, a large portion of the laboring 
class of females are supported, in part, by their rela- 
tives ; some of them receiving house-rent, others, both 
house-rent and food, for nothing. Hence, they are en* 
abled to labor for a price, far less than the actual cost. 
This is one reason why the price of female labor, espe- 
cially of that labor which requires but little skill, and 
which can be done at home, is so low. Another rea- 
son is, that the customs of society restrict the modes of 
production in which female labor may ie employed. 
Hence, in these modes of production, the supply of la 
27 
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Dor is greater than the demand. Hence, also, the es 
tablishment of a manufactory, or the introduction of any 
kind of labor, which furnishes a new mode of female 
emplojrment, advances the price of female labor. This, 
also, is the reason why the labor performed in nunneries* 
monasteries, and state prisons, is sold below the market 
price. The fact is, that the laborers are supported, ei- 
ther in whole or in part, by a separate fund ; and hencef 
there b no natural price for their prctlucts, smce 't ii 
not regulated by the cost. 
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SECTION I. 

OP THE BENEFIt OF CAPITAL TO THE LABOREE. 

Hatino, in the preceding chapter, endearored to il- 
lastrate the principles which regulate the rate of wages, 
we now proceed to illustrate those which regulate the 
rate of interest, or the price of capital. 

We have already stated, that when two persons were 
engaged in creatmg a product, a part of the profit be- 
longed to the labor, and a part to the capital. Let us 
first consider the benefit of capital to the laborer. 

Suppose a laborer to be endowed with health, and 
also with skill sufficient to perform an operation in any 
mode of production. His power is made up of two 
things ; first, mere muscular force ; and, secondly, skilL 
By die one, he is enabled to exert mere brute force, as 
in lifting, carrying, or drawing. By the second, he is 
enabled^ to avail himself of the use of natural agents ; 
for skill in production is little else than this ability. But 
it is evident that his labor of the first kind, is vastly less 
productive than that of the second kind, as the simple 
tabor of a man's hands is less productive than that labor 
which is employed in directing the agents of nature. 

Suppose, now, a man entirely deprived of the use of 
capital ; his labof must be wholly of the first kind ; of 
course, it must be of the least productive quali^, and It 
must earn the lowest rate of wages. Suppose a black- 
smith, of ever so great skill, destitute of forge, hammer, 
anvil, and of all his tools, and also of iron upon which to 
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employ them ; he can, m no manner, avail himself of his 
skill, or of the use of the natural agents with which he 
is acquainted, and he must either perish or else earn his 
livelihood by simple labor ; that is, by the putting forth 
of mere brute force, widiout any benefit firom his skill, 
though it be ever so great. But, let some one loan him 
a shop and tools, with u*on and coal sufficient to carry 
on his business, and he can, at once, avail himself of 
his skiU ; that is^ of the use of those natural agents, 
with which he is acquainted. His labor wiU now be- 
come vastly more productive ; that is, he can, in a given 
time, create a vastly greater amount of value than be- 
fore, and will, of course, receive a much larger recom- 
pense. If his simple labot were worth one dollar per 
day, his labor and skiU will now probably be worth at 
least two dollars ; that is, the capital which he uses, has 
at least doubled his wages. This, at the rate of three 
hundred working days in a year, would be equal to three, 
hundred dollars, which he receives for the use of the 
capital which was loaned to him. Suppose that this 
capital were worth, originally, five hundred dollars ; and 
that he paid for the use and wear and tear of it, ten per 
cent, per year; he might then pay fifty dollars for the use 
of it, and have two hundred and fifty dollars nett profit, 
jver and above the wages which his simple labor could 
earn. In two years, he might, besides paymg the inter- 
est, pay for the whole capital, and thus own it himself. 
He would then be entitled to all the profit derived 
from the three several sources : first, his labor ; second- 
ly, his skill ; and, thirdly, the use of the capUalj upon 
which his labor was employed. 

I have, in the above case, supposed the laborer to 
Dorrow iLie shopj tooU, and materiaU. This is not the 
ordinary way in which capital is borrowed. It is much 
more common, and much more convenient for him, who 
wishes to borrow the capital with which to employ hb 
skill, to borrow it in the form of money^ which he im- 
mediately transforms into that kind of capital, which his 
occupation requires. Hence, contracts of this kind are 
always estimated in money. And hence, interest is 
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' fsomRionljr cafied tbe price of ntaney. It is evident, 
however, that it is not the^ money, but the capital, which 
is wanted ; because, as' soon' as the ^inan obtains "the 
money^ he at once es^changes it for capital. This, 
therefore, should always be borne in mind, that when we 
speak of the price of tfioney, we mean the price of cap* 
Ual, for which the money is always exchanged. 

Hence we see, that the laborer naay derive very great 
benefit firom the loan of money ; that is, of capital. He 
is thus enabled to employ, advantageously, all his skill: 
and tfaus^ a loan for a few years is very frequently the 
coiimieocement of a fortune. And hence we see, as we 
have said before, how very absurd is the prejudice so 
commonly -excite u against money-lenders, and money- 
lending institutions. Were there no money-lenders, 
there could be no money-bofrowers ; and were there no 
money-borrowers, the industrious artisan would surely be 
the greatest sufferer. It is not denied that the money- 
lender, loans for his own advantage. But, I do not see 
why it is any more odious for one man to lend for his 
own advantage, than for another n!ian to borrow for his 
own advantage. It is not pleaded, that the one, any 
more than the other, is benevolent. This is quite anoth- 
er question. All that is pleaded is, that both, in so far 
as the things themselves are concerned, are equally hon- 
est and honorable. *In both cases, the man benefits 
himself while he benefits others ; and this is aU that can 
be said in favor of any other exchange. It is not, of 
course, denied, that the lender may be oppressive, ty- 
rannical, and avaricious ; nor that the borrower may bd 
fraudulent, indolent, and profligate. But this affects not 
the nature of the transaction per te. We here speak of 
the thing itself, and not of the manner in which either 
party may act, in ccHisequence of or in connexion with it. 

I have stated but one form in which the laborer is 
benefited by the use of capital. Another form of sim- 
ilar advantage is equally common. 

Suppose that a village were destitute of capital, and 
that its inhabitants were therefore obliged to be employ- 
ed* n simple labor, or in that which required the least 
27* 
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skill, and) therefore, produced the lowest wages. Tbej 
would, consequently, be poor, and would be able to ac- 
cumulate very little ; since, their whole earnings would 
be scarcely more than sufficient to provide them witb 
the necessaries of life. Let, now, an opulent man 
come among them, and establish a manufactory which 
should employ every inhabitant capable of labor. Every 
one knows, that, by this means, the wages of labor would 
be doubled, and ul the comforts of living would be in- 
comparably increased. The reason is the same, in prin- 
ciple, as in the other case. The capitalist furnishes the 
materials and the tools, by which the laborer is now en- 
abled to use his skill, in addition to the simple labor, 
which he used formerly ; that is, by which he is enabled 
to labor, not with his hands, but also with the agents 
of nature. The result is, a great increase of the pro 
ductiveness of industry ; and, of course, a much largei 
amount than before, becomes the portion of the laborer 
In the division of the profits the owner receives pay* 
ment for the use, wear and tear, and risk of his instru- 
ments, for the use and risk of his material, and for his 
own labor and skill in supervision, if he superintend ; or 
for the labor and skill of another, if be does it by a 
deputy. The workman receives payment for his labor 
and for bis skill, according to the principles illustrated in 
the preceding chapter. We see, that, in this case, the 
laborer is as truly benefited by the use of capital, as in the 
former. The only difierence is, that here he receives 
payment only for labor and skill ; and there he received 
payment for the use of capital, deducting the rate of in- 
terest and the risk of loss. It will be easy to apply the 
principle here illustrated to other cases. When a mer- 
chant borrows capital, he is thus enabled to use His skill 
in exchange. Hence, the use of capital, makes the dif- 
ference between bis wages as a merchant, and what his 
wages would be, were he a common laborer. And so 
of any other case. 

Hence, we see how incorrect is the notion frequently 
advanced, that when property is destroyed by fire or 
flood, or in any other manner, it is of no consequenpe 
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to tke cominunity ; since it was nothing but the posses* 

sions of the rich. CThe rich may, or may not, suffer in 

their comforts and conveniences, by such a loss ; but the 

poor al ways must suffer. The very means by which 

their wages are raised from those of simple to those of 

skilful labor, from the wages of labor with their hands 

alone, to the wages of labor with the agents of nature, is 

thus taken away. Remove capital, and they have noth* 

ing to offer in exchange, but mere physical force. 

/Hence, it is always to be remembered, that, in the de« 

/ struction of property, the poor are always the greatest 

Vaufferer^. 

It is evident, then, that capital loaned, should be paid 
for. Interest is no extortion, and no unreasonable de- 
mand. It is for the advantage of the skilful laborer to 
borrow it, at a reasonable interest, as much as it is for 
the advantage of the capitalist to loan it ; and it is as 
much for the advantage of the laborer as the capitalist, 
to enter into that partnership, by which they share the 
profits of the operation between them. It is by reason 
of this partnership, as I have said, that the laborer re- 
ceives the wages of skilly instead of the wages of mere 
physical force ; and the capitalist is able to employ all 
his capital in production, instead of employing only that 
portion of it, which he could employ with simply his 
o wn p ersonal industry and skill. 

We next proceed to consider the circumstances which 
vary the rate of interest at which capital may be borrow- 
ed. These, I suppose to be three, viz : 1st. Risk ; 
2d. Convenience of Investment ; and, 3d. Productive* 
ness of Capital. 



SECTION 11. 

OF RISK AND CONVENIENCE OF INVESTMENT. 

I. Of Risk. When a man loans his property to 
another, there is alwayc a risk of his never being repaid. 
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Now, the greiter this risk, the greater wiO be the inter* 
est which a capitalist may justly demand. He who 
would loan to ooe man, at six per cent., when he was 
sure of being repaid, would not, surely, loan to another- 
man, at the same rate, when there were fifty chances in 
a hundred, that he would lose both principal and inter- 
est. At any rate, he who did so, would very soon 
cease loaning altogether. 

This risk depends upon sereral circumstances. Of 
these, the principal are : the nature of the employment ; 
the character of the borrower ; and the character of the 
government. 

1. There is a difference in risk, arising from the dif- 
ferent modes of employing capital. For mstance, prop- 
erty at sea, is more liable to destruction than property 
on land. Hence, the ancient Athenians made a differ- 
ence between hnd and marine interest. The formei 
was at twelve, and the latter as high as sixty per cent. 

Gr annum. Property in merchandise is more liable to 
destroyed, than property in houses ; property in 
houses, than property in farms. A house in the country, 
is safer than a house in town ; and a stone house is safer 
than a wooden house. Property employed in the man- 
ufacture of cotton, is less liable to be destroyed than 
Rroperty employed in the manufacture of gunpowder 
Tow, when'a capitalist loans property to be invested m 
some one of the above forms of capital, and his only se- 
curity for payment consists in his hold upon the property 
in which it is invested, it is evident that his risk, other 
things being equal, will depend upon the safety of 4hat 
property. Hence, it is reasonable that his remuneration 
for risk, should correspond with the greatness of that risk. 

2. The second circumstance which enters into risk, 
is the personal character of the borrower. This is 
made up of industry, skill, knowledge of business, pe- 
cuniary ability, and moral character. When these have 
not been tested, or where, having been tested, they have 
been found insufficient to the safe conduct of business, 
there will be a correspondent indisposition in his neigh- 
bors to loan ; because, every one leels that there is, io 
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luck a case, more than a usual risk. Hence, such an 
individual cannot borrow, unless at an advanced pre- 
mium, or at a higher rate of interest. On the contrary, 
if a man have conducted an extensive business, for a 
long period, with undeviating success, he attains to a 
high mercantile credit, and is enabled to borrow money 
at the lowest rates. But, if a merchant be known to 
be frequently embarrassed ; if he have ever, or specially 
have more than once, failed ; mercantile confidence in 
him is destroyed. No one will lend him, except on the 
most unfavorable terms ; hence, he can do business with 
nothing but his own capital, and, of this, he is generally 
destitute. Hence, a failure, and specially a second fail- 
ure, is commonly fatal to mercantile success. Firm 
credit is rarely afterwards established. 

I am aware that these two causes of variation of risk, 
are apparently modified, by the practice of endorsing 
private notes. If I want money for the most hazardous 
investment, or am of the most doubtful credit, if I can 
offer my note, endorsed by persons of established mer- 
cantile character, it is raised, at once, to par ; that is, 
the extra risk is immediately removed. But this modifi- 
cation is only apparent. The endorser will rarely do 
this for nothing. He either himself receives a premium 
for it, directly ; that is, he is paid for taking the risk of 
default of payment ; or else, two persons mutually en 
dorse for each other, and thus, the risk which A assumes 
for B, is paid for, by B's assuming a similar risk for A 
/^It is singular, that any one should ever ask another to en 
(^ dorse his note merely as a matter of comity. It should 
always be a matter of business^ and liable to be paid for, 
like any other business transaction. A merchant should 
no more ask another to endorse his note gratuitously^ 
. than he should ask him to insure his house gratuitously. 
The nature of the transaction is precisely the same 
The risk in the one case, is frequently as great as in the 
other ; and it should always, as much in the one case as in 
the other, be a matter of compensation. Such, at least, 
seems to me to be the nature of the case. 

8. The risk incurred in lending capital, is affected 
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by the chtracter of the goverament. Tbb affects boek 
pnrate and public contracts. 
^ If justice be well administered, and e^ery man ba?e 
all reasonable security that be will haFe the whole power 
of the society at bis disposal, in order to enforce a just 
contract ; of course, the risk is less, and the rate ot in- 
terest lower, than when experience has shown, that no 
such security exists. Hence, we see the economy of 

50od legnlation, and of a wise, just, and incorruptible 
odiciary. The additional interest on capital, incurred 
in consequence of the bad administration of justice in a 
country, woidd annually pay the expenses of aQ the 
couru of law, ten times oyer* 

The same results flow from confidence, or the want 
of confidence, in the stability of a govemmenU A rer- 
olution not uofrequently dissolves contracts, dissipates 
security, and renders obligations valueless, both by de- 
stroying the evidence of their existence, and annihilating 
the means of enforcing them. Hence, when such an 
event b feared, men will not loan, except at an exorbi* 
tant premium ; and they generally prefer removins their 
property to some other country, to subjecting it, tor any 
premium whatever, to the risks of a revolution. 

The same may be said of public contracts. Govern- 
ments, in whose stability undoubted confidence is repos- 
ed, borrow the most enormous sums, at the lowest rates 
of interest. Those, which are in daily danger of being 
overthrown, can scarcely borrow at all, or, if they do 
borrow, it is at the most ruinous premium. The South 
American governments can scarcely borrow at any in« 
terest. Great Britain, notwithstanding her present enor 
mous debt, borrows at three or four per cent., to an> 
amount she pleases. Nay, so great is the public confi- 
dence in her permanency and integrity, that, probably, 
there is scarcely a civilized nation on earth, which does 
not at present own some share of her national debt.^ 
The greK:sr the civil commotions of other countries, the 
more easily can she borrow ; because, capitalists natu- 
rally invest their property where they are confident of its 
security ; and confident that its interest will, under all 
circumstances, be regularly paid. 
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II. The rate of interest is varied by the convenience 
of the investment. The convenience of an investment, 
depends upon several circumstances. 

1. Facility of transfer. When a man loans capital 
he is, of course, ignorant of the future, and does not 
know how much he may need it, at some subsequent 
time. If he loan at six per cent., for two years, he may, 
in six months, find some investment in which it would 
yield him eight per cent. ; but, having loaned it for two 
years, he cannot now withdraw it. Hence, it is a great 
advantage, if it can be so invested, that he may, without 
loss, recall it at any moment. 

2. Permanency of investment. If a man does not 
wish to withdraw a loan, it is an advantage to him to 
have it continue for a long period ; because, he is thu3 
saved the loss of interest which would occur during the 
time of transfer, and the trouble and inconvenience of 
finding another borrower. This is of special benefit to 
widows, orphans, persoqs retired from business, and all 
those persons who wish not to labor with their own cap- 
ital themselves, but only to live upon the interest of it. 

3. Punctuality iq the payment of interest. It is a 
great convenience to those who invest capital, to be able 
to calculate with certainty on the payment of interest. 
They can thus, with ease, adjust their expenses, both to 
the amount of their income, and to the time of their re- 
ceipt of it. If they wish to re-invest the interest, they 
can make their arrangements with certainty ; and thusin- 
vest it with the greatest advantage. They are also saved 
the trouble of looking after their debtor, and they avoid 
the inconvenience oi that personal altercation, which is 
liable to arise respecting pecuniary transactions. 

When any form of investment combines these advan- 
tages, men are found to prefer it to one which is desti- 
tute of them ; and hence, they will loan their money on 
these terms, at a lower rate of interest than on any oth- 
er. When a debt is in this form, it is said to be fund- 
ed ; and the eveditors are said to hold stock. Hence, 
public debts are gjecterally thus arranged.. The various 
companies^ formed for banking purposes, and purposes 
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of interaal unpro^ement, are constructed on the same 
principles. Every one who contributes a certain amount 
towards the capital of such a company, receives a certifi- 
cate that he owns such a share of that capital. He is 
entitled to his portion of the profits at stated times. He 
may retain this certificate himself, as long as he pleases ; 
or he may sell it, at any moment, to any purchaser who 
may want it. Hence, money may always be borrowed^ 
under these circumstances, at the lowest rates. 



SECTION III. 

or THE RATE OF INTEREST, AS AFFECTED BT THE 

USE OF CAPITAL. 

When, however, the risk is the same, we find interest 
higher in some countries than in others ; and higher in 
the same country at one time than at another. Thus, 
when the security is equally good, interest is higher in 
this country than in Great Britain ; and, in this country, 
it is higher in the new, than in the older states. And^ 
we also find, that it is lower now, in Great Britain, than 
formerly ; and that it generally becomes less, as a com- 
munity grows older. 

This shows that there must be causes of variation in 
interest, aside from that of risk. A few of these re- 
main to be considered. 

I. The average Profit of Capital. The profit of 
capital is that annual value which it yields to the possess 
or, after he has deducted the principal, and paid the ex- 
penses incident to his actual operation. Thus, if, by 
the use of one thousand dollars fbr a year, I ant, aftep 
replacing the principal and all the cost of my operation, 
one hundred dollars richer, this one hundred dollars is 
the profit of my capital. Now, the greater this is at 
any time, the greater will be the sum which I shall be 
willing to pay Tor the use of one thousand dollars. ' If, 
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by the use of capital, I can, after paying aU expenses, 
realize twenty per cent., I can afford to pay more for the 
use of it, than if, after paying all expenses, I could re- 
alize only five per cent. 

To specify the various causes on which the difference 
of profit of capital depends, perhaps would be impossi- 
ble. Those which seem to me of the most general im- 
portance, are : 

l> Fertility of Land. He who wished to borrow 
money to invest in agriculture, could afford to pay higher 
interest, when the land produced fifty busheb to the 
acre, than when it produced only twenty-five bushels to 
the acre, provided he could procure the land for the 
same purchase money. 

2. ProdfuHveness of Industry. The use of natural 
agents adds greatly to the value annually produced from 
" given amount of capital. This will tend to raise the 

nee of capital ; since a man will give more for money 
o invest in a machine which will produce one thousand 
dollars a year, than in one which will produce only five 
hundred dollars. It is true that the influx of capital will 
tend to bring any one branch of industry, in process of 
time, to the general level. But that progressive in- 
crease of productiveness, which belongs to the progress 
of civilization, tends to keep up the price of capital, 
which would, otherwise, fall unreasonably low. 

3. TAe Demand for Exchange. The greater the de- 
mand for exchange, the more profitable roust be that 
capital which is invested in exchange. In a town where 
mercantile business is brisk, and a man can sell all his 
stock at a good profit, two or three times in the course of 
a year, money will bear a higher interest than in a town 
where exchanges are slow, and he must keep his goods 
on hand for a year or two. 

II. The Ratio between Supply and Demand. This 
produces the same effect upon the rate of interest, as 
upon every thing else. Whatever be the profit of cap- 
ital, if the supply be very small, the price will rise in 
proportion ; since he, who by employing it at a bi^h 
price, can make a sm^l profit, will rather so employ it, 
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tbaii, bv doing without it, make no profit at all. Thus, 
if, by the use of one thousand dollars for a year, T could 
realize five hundred dollars, I might be willing to fny 
two hundred for the use of it, rather than not to have it; 
for, in the latter case, I should gain nothing. If, then, 
there were but little capital in the market, and man^ 
persons were as willing to give this rate of interest as 
myself, I should be obliged to give it. But if, on the con- 
trary, there were many persons desirous of lending, and 
there was much capital in the market, and I were the on- 
y person who would be willing to give this interest, they 
would underbid each other, and I should be able to 
procure it of him who would loan it to me at the lowest 
rate. I might then be able to borrow it for one hundred 
and fif^, one hundred, or sixty dollars per annum. 

Hence, the rate of money will vary in any countij, 
according to the effect of these two circumstances. In 
a new and prosperous country, interest is always high. 
This results from several reasons. 

1. Land is very cheap j and at first is all of very near- 
ly the same market price. In many cases it can be 
had for almost nothing. 

2. Land is very fertile. The produce of a soil when 
new is generally greater than ever afterwards. 

3. The soil, never needing manure, requires but 
small investments of capital, and these are very richly 
repaid. 

4. The inhabitants of a new countiy can carry with 
them but few of the conveniences of life. These must 
be purchased after they arrive there, and must either be 
made on the spot, or be imported. Neither of these 
can be done without capital. And, as the demand for 
these conveniences is imperative, and as the income of 
land is abundant, the settlers are willing to pay a high 
price for tliem. Hence, the profit, both of n^echanical 
and of commercial labor, is very great ; and the price 
which is paid for capital is very high. 

5. The inhabitants of a new country h^ive generally 
very numerous exchanges with the aborigines. Such 
exchanges are exceedmgly prpfit^bl^. But these can- 
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not be carried on without capital ; and, of couioe, capi 
tal, on this account, always bears a very high price. 

Oq the contrary, the supply of capitd, in a new coin 
try, is generally small. 

1. Emigrants are, by no means, the most wealthy 
classes of a community. Those who are living in peace 
and prosperity at home, are not generally those who are 
most willing to brave the perils and hardships of the wil- 
derness. 

2. Those who are not inclined to expose their pBrsoiM 
to the hardships of a new country, are not inclined to 
send their capital where they are not present to watch 
over it themselves. Hence, it is difficult for a while, 
for a new people to borrow ; and they can overcome 
this difficulty only by the payment of a high interest. 

These are, as I suppose, the causes of the high rate 
of interest in new countries, on the borders of civilization, 
and, generally, wherever savage and civilized nations 
intermingle. 

As a country becomes settled, however, these causes 
begin to operate less powerfuUy ; and thus, the rate of 
interest gradually diminishes. 

1. The annual produce of the earth is, year after 
year, changed into' fixed capital : and thus, the demand 
for capital is supplied from themselves. 

2. The fertility of the soil diminishes, so that it will 
afford to pay less interest. 

3. Land is sold at different prices, according to its 
fertility; and, as it rises in price, the degree of profit to 
the purchaser is diminished. 

4. The wants of the natives are supplied; and, hence, 
one source of gain is dried up. 

6. A more perfect knowledge of the country, and 
more perfect confidence in its prosperity, diminish the 
unwillingness of persons in older countries to loan; 
and hence, capital from abroad, may be procured with 
greater facility. 

Hence, the gradual operation of these causes, tnust 
tend to reduce the rate of interest in different countries 
to the same average. 
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Hence, the constant tendency of civilization, is to the 
reduction of the rate of interest. As capital becomes 
more abundart, in proportion to the uses that are to be 
made of it, it commands a less price ; that is, a man 
can gab less than formerly with a capital of one thou- 
sand dollars; and hence, he is willing to pay a less inter- 
est for it. But it b also to be remembered, that a much 
larger proportion of men are worth one thousand dollars 
than formerly, and that for one that was worth one 
thousand dollars, fifty years ago, there are fifteen or 
twenty who are worth ten thousand dollars now ; that is, 
men, with the same labor, are able to secure as many 
or more comforts than formerly ; but they are obliged 
to do it by the use of a larger amount of capital. They 
are obliged to labor with a larger capital, but that large 
amount is as easily procured as a less amount was for* 
merly. Hence, the complaint so firequently heard of 
the increasing difficulty of accumulating property, is 
really unfounded ; and, taking the difficulty or ease of 
procuring capital into the account, the more advanced 
periods of society are as favorable as any to the industri- 
ous classes. 

III. The rate of interest is affected by the freedom 
of capital. By freedom of capital^ I mean the unfetter 
ed liberty of the individual to employ his capital m any 
innocent way that he pleases. When this liberty is- en- 
joyed, every one chooses that way in which he supposes 
that be shall be most successful ; that is, in which he 
wil reap the largest profit. The larger the profit he 
realizes, the larger will be the interest which he will be 
willing to pay. When be is obliged to withhold it from 
a mode of investment which he prefers, and to employ 
it in one which he does not prefer ; he must, therefore, 
dvert it from a more to a less profitable mode of invest* 
ment. Hence, as he is obliged to employ it in a less 
profitable instead of a more profitable investment, he 
can afford to pay less interest ; and the price of interest, 
by the effect of this interference, must fall. Such must 
be the effect dC all monopolies, and of all means by 
which the active power of capital is diminished. 
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IV. Tke rate of interest ie affected fry taxatian. A 
tax, abstracts its whole amount realized, besides the 
cost of collecting it, from the annual profits of capital. 
If a mechanic realize, from a capital of one thousand 
dollars, a nett saving of one hundred and fifty dollars, 
and is obliged to pay iSfty dollars of this sum in taxes, 
he is in the condition of one who, without being obliged 
to pay taxes, realized a savmg of only one hundred dol- 
lars. Hence, he would be able, if he conducted his 
business upon a hired capital, to pay only a diminished 
rate of interest. And, if it be said that he may raise 
the price of his labor, and thus repay himself, it may be 
answered : 1st. By raising the price of his labor, he 
diminishes the demand, and his profits are thereby re- 
duced, so that he will be no better able to pay the inter- 
est in question. And, 2dly, as other men being taxed, 
will raise their prices, he is obliged to pay more for 
every thing that he consumes ; and thus, again, his abil- 
ity is lessened. Every one must see, that the immense 
sum which Great Britain annually pays, as the interest of 
her national debt, is so much abstracted- from the profits 
of her capital ; and that the amount of profit to the indi- 
viduals must be greater, just in proportion as that b 
diminished ; and that the profits of the capitalist and the 
producer would rise accordingly. 

From what has been said above, we come to the fol- 
lowing general conclusions : 

1. That, other things being equal, interest will be 
high when the risk is great ; and low, when the risk is 
small. 

2. That interest will be high, when the profit of capi- 
tal is great ; and low, when the profit of capital is small. 

3i That both of these afifect each other, within cer- 
tain limits ; that is, when profit is great, if the risk be 
also great, interest will be very high ; because the in- 
crease of risk diminishes the supply. 

4. But, when profit is low, and risk is great, there 
will be no loaning whatever ; because, what is paid for 
risk, will be more than can be gained by use, and, hence^ 
mencDuld not profit by borrowing. 
28* 
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5. And, benoe, we sea that tbe rate of interest will 
be always affected by every circumstance, which affects 
either ri$k or profit^ of capital. War, or the rumor of 
war, by increasing the risk, raises the rate of interest in 
property affected by it. Li property not affected by it, 
the same cause depresses the rate of interest ; because 
it diminishes the means and opportuniQr for produc- 
tion, and, of course, diminishes the profit of capital. 
On die other hand, the discovery of any new mode of 

Erofitably employing capital, raises the rate of interest^ 
y creating an increased demand for capital. 

6. And hence, again, we see that the rate of interest, 
at any particular time or place, is not of itself any ind i 
cation of the prosperi^, or of the decline of a.countTy. 
The indication is to be sought for, not in the rate of in- 

i terest, but in the caute by which that rate is affected. 

1. Whenever the rate of interest is nused by in- 
crease of risk, this is an indication of adversiQr. Rise 
of interest, from such a source, benefits no one. It is 
of no service to the Under , because he derives no profit 
from that part of the premium which insures him against 
loss. It is as profitable for him to loan for five per 
cent, without risk, as to loan for ten per cent., when 
five per cent, is for risk, and five per cent, for use. It 
is an injury to the borrower^ because, one hundred dol- 
lars are worth no more to him when he pays five per 
cent, for risk, than when he pays nothing for it. What- 
ever, therefore, is paid for rbk, is always a loss to both 
parties ; and the more that is thus paid, the worse it is 
(or both. Hence, the rise of interest caused by bad 
government, civil commotion, revolutions, wars, and gen- 
eral hnmorality, is always an indication of national de- 
cline ; and the fall of mterest, produced by the contrary 
causes, is an indication of national prosperity. 

2. On tbe other hand, the temporary rise of interest 
caused by increased productiveness, and the devel- 
opment of new national resources, is an indication of 
national prosperity. It shows that more than ordifiary 
valuable modes of employing capital have been discov- 
ered, and, that men 6wa afford to pay a larger price for 
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ibe use of. capital. I jiave, however, called this a tern- 
porary rise ; because, a ri^e from such a cause, will sooq 
equalize itself. Increased productiveness will soon sup- 
ply capital, or it will be imported from less favored 
countries. Thus, in new countries, the rate of interest 
is high ; but this is by no means an indication of adver- 
sity, for such countries, while paying so high a rate for 
capital, yet grow rich faster than those from which tliey 
borrow. 

3. Again : The gradual fall of the rate of interest 
caused by the diminution of risk, and the greater abun- 
dance of capital, is an evidence of prosperity. It 
shows that a larger proportion of the means of subsis- 
tence is falling to the share of every individual ; that 
every man can more easily procure capital ; and that 
every man, in order to support himself, produces a 
larger amount than formerly, of whatever will contribute 
to the comfort and convenience of his neighbor. 

4. On th^ other hand, the fall of the rate of interest, 
caused by ti suspension of the means of production, is 
an evidence of national adversity. Suppose a war to 
occur between this country and France. The capital ^ 
now employed in transportation, must be almost wholly 
unproductive. The capital employed in producing our 
exports to that country, must also be useless. Hence, 
the rkte of interest would fall ; for, many men would 
have ao business in which to employ their capital. The 
case would be the same, were a fall in the price of 
capiiLl to proceed from civil commotion, or any similar 
cause. And, the adversity would remain, until the 
cause were removed. For, if capital were removed out 
of the country, until, from reduction in the supply, the 
rate of interest rose, the industry of the country would 
still be depressed, until, by peace, order, and good gov- 
ernment, it regained its natural advantages. , 

Hence, we see that, in order to form any correct ^ 
opinion respecting the condition of the country, from the | 
present rate of interest, we must always seek for the ,' 
causes of that rate, instead dC deciding from the mere 
rate itself. . 
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It J almost uooecessary, after what has been alreadj 
advanced » to state that, in the view of the Political 
Economist, laws regulating the rate of interest are in- 
jurious to the prosperity of a country. 8ome of the 
reasons for this opinion, are the following : 
\ 1. Such laws violate the right of property. A man 
has tiie same right to the market price of hid capital, in 
OKMiey, as he has to the market price of h'ls bouse, his 
horse, his ship, or any other of his possessions. 

2. The real price of capital cannot be fixed by law, any 
more than the real price of flour, or iron, or any other 
commodity. There is, therefore, no more reason for 
assigning to it a fixed value, than there is of assigning a 
fixed value to any other commodity. 

3. The price of capital, or money, is really more va- 
riable than that of any other commodity. Most other 
commodities have but one source of variation, namely, 
we or profii. But capital, in the form of money, is li* 
able to two sources of variation, riik, and tue. These 
vary, at different times, in different investments, and with 
different individuals. Thpre is, therefore, less reason why 
the price of money should be fixed by law, than why 
the price of any thing else should be so fixed. 

4. These laws, instead of preventing, give rise to 
great and disastrous fluctuations in the price of money. 

Suppose that, to-day, money is worth, in the ordinary 
operations of business, ten per cent., and it is worth six 
per cent, in loan. A man will as soon loan as employ 
It in business, if he possess more than he wishes to use. 
There will then be a fair supply of money in the market. 
But, let the profits of capital rise, so that, in the ordi* 
nary operations of business, capital is worth twenty per 
cent. If, now, the rate of interest rose with this in- 
creased rate of profit, the same individuals would be as 
willing to loan, as before ; and thus, the supply follow- 
ing the demand, there would arise no peculiar scarcity. 
The high rate of interest would also attract capital from 
abroad ; and thus, in a very short time, it would, in this 
particilar place, be brought to the general level. 

But suppose that six per cent, were the highest leg^ 
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rate of interest, and that be wbo loaoed at a higher rtAe^ 
was liable to lose both his principal and interest, and 
also his mercantile character. In this case, as soon as 
the profit of capital in business rose to fifteen or twenty 
per cent., no one, who could thus employ it, would loan 
It at six per cent. Hence, as soon as it thus rose, the 
supply would be immediately diminished ; and this 
would, of course, cause a greater rise of interest. Those 
who, from honor or conscience, obeyed the laws, would 
withdraw from the market, ^nd employ their capital in 
some other way ; and no one would loan, but those who 
were willing to risk the consequences of detection. 
These, having the money market in their own bands, 
will, of course, charge for the use, and for the risk of 
detection ; and, hence, the price, in a few days, may 
become doubled or trebled. And, at the same time> 
although the real value of money may be fifteen or 
twenty per cent. ; yet, because the kgal price is six 
per cent., there is no inducement for capital to come in 
from abroad, to supply the demand. Hence, the change 
in the money market has, by reason of this law, no ten- 
dency whatever to regulate itself. 

It is, I presume, needless to add, that such laws can 
never be enforced. Men in want of money, will pay 
what they please for it, and those who choose to pay 
enough for it, can generally borrow. The effect, then, 
of the usury laws, is merely to drive the best and most 
conscientious lenders out (A the market, or else oblige 
them to lend by means of subordinate and less scrupu- 
lous agents. For this agency the borrower must {^ay, 
and hence the additional rate of interest. To this it is 
objected, that money is not like other things, inas.nuch 
as it is a necessary of life to the merchant, and therefore 
society must step in to deliver him from the effects of 
extortion. To this it nay be answered as follows : 

i . It is manifest that this interference does not render 
the merchant's condition the better, but rather the worse. 
Though the assistance, therefore, be well intended, he 
may very well dispense with it. 

2. The greater the necessity of money, the more 
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urgeot *s the necessity of leaving it undisturbed by legis- 
lative nterferehce. It makes small difference to the 
community, whether the price of jewelry be fixed by 
law or not. But, suppose that when flour would bring 
ten dollars a barrel, the government forbade it to be sold 
for more than seven dollars. Who does not see that 
the flour would be all driven away and the people 
starved ? The same principle, for aught I see, applies 
to the rate of interest. 

Hence, I believe all enactments establishing a legal 
rate of interest, are injurious and unwise. The only 
/enactment of any value would be one which should de- 
/ fine the usual rate, when nothing was said on .the sub- 
/ ject m the contract. The use of this would be to pre- 
V vent disputes. This is always an advantage to both 
^ parties. 

I shall conclude this chapter, with a few remarks on 
the nature and price of rtoeks. ^ 

I have already remarked, that, when a company is 
formed for any purpose requiring capital, and yielding 
interest, the capital is divided into portions called shares^ 
and, that any one has a right to subscribe for as many 
of these as be pleases. If the shares, for instance, are 
one hundred dollars each, he who takes one share, pays 
one hundred dollars, and so of any other number. For 
every share he receives a certificate of ownership, and, 
so long as he owns this certificate, he is a member of 
the company ; he is entitled to the same rights as the 
rest ; and receives his proportion of the profit. These 
certificates are called stocks. They are transferable, 
like any other property, and the owner, as in any other 
case, sells them, if he wishes to do so, for whatever they 
will bring. The owner, for the time being, is the stock 
holder ; is amenable, in his proportion, to all the rules of 
the company ; and is entitled to his proportion of all the 
benefits accruing from the use of the capital. Such is 
the nature of bank, insurance, railroad, canal, and other 
stocks 

The same principle is frequently applied to loans. 
Suppose a government wishes to borrow five millions of 
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dollars, at five per cent., for twenty years, the interest 
to be paid quarterly. The conditions of the loan are 
specified, and subscription books opened, in different 
places throughout the nation. The. whole sum is divided 
into shares, of which every one may subscribe for as 
many as he will. Every subscr jber, thus, in fact, loans 
to the government, on the terms proposed, as much as 
be subscribes for. When his subscription is paid, he 
receives his certificate, which contains an obligation of 
the government to pay the money at the appointed time, 
and which entitles him to receive the interest for the 
sum which he has loaned, at the rate and times specified* 
These certificates are also called itocks^ and are trans- 
ferable, like any other property. Hence, they are an 
article of merchandise, like any thing else ; and, as per- 
sons are wishing both to buy and sell, every day, they 
are every day bought and sold, in great numbers, in all 
commercial capitals. 

Now, suppose money to be loaned in this way ; it is 
so much capital at interest, and it is affected by the 
same circumstances as other capital at loan. As the 
convenience of investment is, however, generally the 
same, the rate at which such stocki^ sell, will be affected 
wholly by profit and risk. 

1. Supposing the risk to be the same ; these stocks- 
are affected by the profit annually paid on the invest- 
ment. Thus, suppose the risk to be nothing, and th 
common rate of interest m a community to be six per 
cent. If I own a share equal to one hundred dollars, 
and it pay six per cent, interest, this share will alwaySg 
sell for one hundred dollars. Suppose that the ordinary 
race of interest being the same, this share pays twelve 
per cent, interest. I can then sell it for two hundred 
dollars ; because, he who pays two hundred dollars for 
it, will receive interest at the rate of six per cent., 
which is as much as he would receive from any other 
investment. On the contrary, if this share paid but three 
per cent, interest, I could get but fifty dollars for it ; 
since three dollars is the interest of no more than fifty 
dollars. Thus, other things being equal, the price of 
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stocks will always depend upon the interest which they 
pay ; and they will always seU for that sum, of which 
the dividend which they pay is the regular interest. 

This, however, is sometimes affected by the anticipa- 
tions of men. A stock which pays very little now, may 
it etpeeUd to pay laig^ at some future time. Its 
price may, therefore, be kept up by this circumstance. 
On the other hand, a stock may pay largely now, but 
there may be a fear that it will soon become warthie9$ ; 
this will, of course, depreciate it in value. 

So, also, of risk. The profit of stocks being the 
same, their price is bversely as the rbk. If a stock 
pay the usual interest, but is in danger of sinking the 
principal, it will be depreciated acordingly. If a gov- 
ernment pay good interest for a loan, but there be dan- 
ger that it will be overturned by a revolution, the stock 
/ will, of course, fall. Thus, insurance stock never rises to 
I the value of bank stock, when it pays the same interest, 
N^on account of the greater risk. Thus, also, steamboat 
stock may pay twenty or thirty per cent., and yet sell at 
no advance ; that is, it will be at par, because of the 
danger from fire and other accidents, and from the rapid 
wear of the principal. 

It is by circumstances like these, that the prices of 
stocks are determined. When a stock sells for what it 
cost ; that b, when a hundred dollars' worth of the orig- 
inal capital selk for one hundred dollars, that stock is 
said to be at par. When it sells for more than this, it 
is said to be abave par ; and when it sells for less, it is 
said to be Mau par. Thus, if stock be sold for thirty- 
seven per cent, ihave par, a share that cost one hundred 
dollars, sells for one hundred and thirty-seven dollars ; 
that is, one hundred dollars receives an interest;, which, 
at the ordinary rate of money, is as much as one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven dollars would receive. And so of 
any other case. 

Now, it must at once be perceived, that the opinion 
of the value of stocks is made up very much from ex- 
pectations of profit or loss, or anticipiitions of increase 
or diminii^ion of rifdc. Hence, the rumor of a war ; of 
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ibe failure of a company, or of a bank ; of the probable 
insolvency of a government ; or the news of the gain or 
loss of a battle, may make a very considerable difference 
in the price of tliose stocks which would be affected by 
such information. Hence, the great liabiUty to fraud, in 
all the operations of the stock market. If a capitalist 
can get up a rumor which will depress any stock two 
per ce&t., and buy one hundred thousand dollars' worth, 
during this depression, he may sell it again the next day, 
for its original value, and thus, in the course of twenty- 
four hours^ realize two thousand dollars, without either 
risk or trouble ; while the unfortunate seUer is cheated 
out of this amount, without reason and without remedy. 
I do not say that all rumors affecting the price of stocks, 
are thus fabricated. I only say, that such is the liabil- 
ity ; and it is not very unlikely, that what can so readily 
be done, has actually happened. And when such ru'^ 
mors actually arise without collusion, it requires great 
sagacity to judge of the probability of their truth, and 
thus to buy or sell> according to the true judgment to be 
formed from the facts actually in possession of the com- 
munity. ^ 

And, besides this, another method may frequently be 
resorted to, for the sake of transferring money from the 
pockets of one class of citizens, into those of another 
class. Suppose a particular stock to be worth no more 
than fifty per cent. ; that is, to be capable of yielding no 
more than three per cent, on the original interest. Sup- 

Eose there be only two or three hundred thousand dol- 
irs' worth of this stock in the market. If, now, a few 
individuals of large wealth combine together, they may 
easily buy up the whole of it, at this reduced price. 
The scarcity will at once excite inquiry, and will tend 
to create some demand. If, now, by means of other 
agents, they put small quantities of it into the market, 
and buy it in themselves, at gradually increasing prices, 
every one will become desirous of buying this stock, 
which, for a succession of days, has been rapidly rising 
m value. By carefuW management, it may thus be 
raised, in a few days, to seventy-fiv^ or one hundred 
29 
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doDara per share. If, then, these present owners care • 
Silly keep up the {.rice, by buying little and selling 
much, until they have disposed of the whole of their 
purchase, they will, in a few weeks, find themselves to 
have doubled their money. In the mean time, the cause 
of this rise having been removed, the effect ceases, and 
the present holders, who have purchased at seventy*five 
or one hundred doUars a share, find that their stock is 
worth no more than fifty per cent. Thus, fifty doUars 
per share, is, with great adroitness, transferred from the' 
pockets of the many, into those of the few, and many 
are ruined, while a few are rendered enormously rich. 
I again say, that the rise and fail of stocks, are not 
always to be attributed to such causes. But, every one 
soon sees that such events are liable to happen. Of the 
honor or the honesty of such a transaction, it is not ne- 

^ cessary here to speak. We will only take occasion to 
remark, that it behooves the unbitiated, who wish to 
escape these dangers, to be somewhat careful how they 

^speculate in stocks. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

OF THE PRICE OF LAND, OR RENT. 

As the principal demand for Jand, is for the purposes 
of agriculture, we shall first consider Rent, specially 
with reference to this form of utility. 

Land is the instrument, by which the farmer produces 
the various vegetable and animal substances which he 
ofiers in exchange. 

Like any other valuable instrument, it, of course, 
commands a price according to its productiveness. He 
who hired a loom, would pay more for a loom with 
which he could weave twenty yards a day, than for one, 
with which he^ could weave but ten yards a day. The 
case is the same with land. 

Now, the productiveness of land is made up of two 
things : 1st. Fertility ; and, 2dly, Situation. 

1. Fertility. We all know that the productiveness 
of different soils is very diverse. Some soils will pro- 
duce thirty, or forty, or fifty bushels of wheat to the 
acre, while others will produce, at the cost of more 
labor, not more than ten or fifteen bushels to the acre. 
Some soils will produce the roost valuable vegetables ; 
and others, only the most common, and comparatively 
worthless. Some soils will produce no wheat whatever ; 
and others will, without manuring, produce a luxuriant 
crop, every year. Some, wholly unfit for tillage, can 
be used only for grazing; and, even when thus em- 
ployed, yield to their stinted flocks, but a meagre sub- 
sistence. Hence, we see a reason for a great diversity 
in the price of land. And we see, at once, that a farmer ] 
might more profitably pay a rent for one farm, than oc- J 
cupy another farm for nothitg. 

2. Situation. The products of the farmer are aO 
bulky, and, of course, acquire a very considerable addi- 
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tion to their cost, by transportation. Hence, if A, raise 
wheat, within a mile of a market town, and sell it for one 
dollar a bushel, and B, live one hundred miles off, and 
briog his wheat to the same market, he must sell 't at 
the same price. The merchant who buys wheat can 
give no more than the market price for wheat, whether 
it have been raised near or iar off. It is no more valua- 
ble to him, for having been brought one hundred miles. 
If, now, the price of bringing a bushel of wheat one 'hun 
dred miles be fifty cents, B, actually receives but fifty 
cents a bushel for his wheat, while A, receives a dollar. 
If the farms of both were of equal fertility, that is, if 
both produced twenty bushels to the acre, the farm of 
B, would be only haUf as productive as that of A ; that 
is, he would receive only ten dollars per acre, while A, 
received twenty dollars. This amount of difference in 
situation, would be the same as a difference of one half 
in fertility, or actual productiveness. 

Hence, fertility being the same, productiveness will 
be as situation ; and, situation being the same, produc- 
tiveness will be as fertility. And we see, that these 
circumstances will always, when opposed, counterbalance 
each other; that is, land at such a distance from the 
market that it cost one half the price of products to 
transport them, will be of the same value, or actual pro- 
ductiveness, as land of half its fertility, contiguous to a 
market. And, hence, in estimating the productiveness 
of land, these circumstances are always to be considered 
together. And, we see, that land of the greatest fertile 
jty may be so far from a market, that the cost of trans** 
portation will leave a profit insufficient to repay the cost 
of cultivation. In such a case, such land, will be worth 
nothing. 

With these principles in mind, we can easily see in 
what manner rent will be paid, for the different lands in 
a couDtry. 

1. In the first settlement of a country, land is of no 
exchangeable value ; for every one may have as much as 
he pleases. Every one, therefore, being at liberty to 
choose for himself will select such a portion as he sup- 
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Esses most productive. Under these circumstaDces, 
od would bring no rent ; since no one would pay anoth- 
er for the use of that which he could have for nothing. 
This would continue to be the case, until all the land of 
the first quality was occupied. Let us suppose, for the 
sake of illustration, that this first quality of land were 
capable of producing one hundred bushels to the acre, 
and were all contiguous to the place of settlement, and 
that the second quality of land were capable of produc 
ing but eighty bushels to the acre. 

2. Suppose, now, this settlement to increase so rap-> 
dly that the inhabitants could no longer be supplied with 

products from the land of the first class ; or, that these 
products were in silch demand, for the purpose of ex-^ 
change with other countries, that these lands could no 
longer yield the requisite supply. The price of grain 
would rise, so that a farmer could support himself by 
lands of the second quality ; and, as those of the first 
quality were all taken up, and he could obtain those of 
^the second quality for nothing, he will pro<ieed to occupy 
these. Although this quality of land would bear no 
rent; for it will barely support him; yet, it is better 
than starvation, and he will proceed to till it. But, as 
soon as this is the case, the lands of the first quality will 
begin to command a rent ; because, it is as well for a 
farmer to pay twenty bushels a year, for land yielding 
one hundred bushels an acre, as to have land producing 
only eighty bushels, for nothing. And, yet more : As 
soon as land will pay a rent, it will at once command a 
price ; because, if a man wish to invest capital, he will 
be as willing to pay for land as for stocks, or any thing 
else, that sum, of wfaich, at the ordinary rate of profits, 
the rent would be the interest. Thus, if land pay six 
dollars a year rent, per acre, if money be at six per cent 
interest, it is worth one hundred dollars an acre ; since 
tfix dollars is the interest of one hundred dollars. And 
so, if the occi^ier have the capital, it is as cheap for 
him to buy the land, and receive the interest himself, as 
to bold the money himself, and pay the interest to another. 

3. Suppose, now, the price of grain, either for home, 

29» 
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or for foreicD oonsumption, to hare risen so mucb, tlm 
the kods of the third quality, or producbg sixty busheb 
per acre, could now be tilled, and support the agricul- 
turist. As soon as this became the case, lands of the 
second quality would yield a rent and would bear a price ; 
because, it would be as profitable for a farmer to pay 
twenty bushels a year for land of eigb^ busbek, as to 
cultivate land of sixty bushels for nothing. And, as 
soon as land of the second quality brought a rent, the 
rent of land of the first quality would ako sustain a cor- 
responding rise. It would be as cheap for a farmer to 
pay forty bushdk a year for land of one hundred busbek, 
as twenty for and of eighty bushek, or as to have hod 
of sixty bushels for nothing. 

4. It is evident, that as the settlement of the country 
advanced, rent and the price of knd would go on aug- 
menting, according to these principles. Land, which 
will fturely iupport the cultivator, will bear no rent. 
But, all land of a greater productiveness than this, will 
yield $ame rent ; and, this rent will be precisely as ii^ 
productiveness exceeds that of the poorest soil which is 
worthy of cultivation. And, so soon as any soil is tilled 
of a poorer quality than any which was tilled previously, 
all the soils of a betitr quality will rise in rent, and in 
price accordingly. 

5. Suppose the land of any nation to be limited by 
situation, or by territorial lines ; it is evident that the 
demand for food, increasing with the increase of the 
number of inhabitants, the land would, in time, be all 
occupied. As soon as the poorest land was capable of 
yielding something, besides supporting its inhabitants, it 
would also pay rent. And thus, as before, the price 
and the rent of land would go on increasing, until it was 
arrested by some counteracting cause. Such causes are 
the following : If the grain were exported, its rise of 
price would gradually limit the foreign consumption ; 
since other nations would begin either ^o raise it them- 
selves, or to procure it elsewliere. Or, if trade were 
free, as soon as its price rose so high that the nation 
itselif could procure its supplies cheaper abroad than at 
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home) it would import instead of raising it. As soon as 
this became the case, the price of grain would rise no 
higher ; and, at whate\rer rate of rent this kind of land 
may have been when this change took place, from this 
time it would, at that rate, remain stationary. 

6. It is, however, to be observed, that this effect 
upon the occupation of land, would be rather a change 
in the manner of use, than in the utility of the land itself. 
It is evident that it could affect the demand for land, 
only for the production of those commodities that are 
capable of distant transportation, such as bread stuffs in 
general. But a very large part of the productions of the 
earth are not capable of such transportation ; such are 
butcher's meat, which forms so large a portion of the 
food of man ; green vegetables ; milk and butter ; and 
the food of animals, both for slaughter and labor. Just 
in proportion as a population increases, the demand for 
all these will increase likewise. Hence, it is reasonable 
to suppose, that although the importation of foreign grain 
checked the growth of domestic grain, the increased de- 
mand for these other domestic products, would keep the 
prices of land in a state of progressive increase. 

Besides. It is evident that the demand for these re- 
cent and untransportable productions of the earth, must 
be in proportion to the number and the wealth of the 
population. We have already shown, that the number 
of the population must be as the means of subsistence. 
Hence the cheaper grain and bread stuffs are, the more 
rapid will be the increase of population-, and the greater 
will be the demand for those products, of which the 
agriculturist at home must, from his locality, enjoy the 
monopoly. Hence it may reasonably be doubted, 
whether the corn laws of Great Britain, of which the 
object is, to keep up the price of land, and to sustain 
the agricultural interest, have really had this effect ; and, 
whether they have not, in reality, had the contrary effect. 
Had the price of corn been as low as it might have been, 
for the last fifty years, but for the duties on imported 
grain, the population of Great Britain would have been 
probaUy doubled, both from the greater cheapness of 
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living, and also from the stimulus given to ber manufrc* 
tureS| by tbe diminisbed price of all ber products, and tbe 
demand for ber manufactures to pay for tbe com tbat sbe 
imported. In tbis case, tbe increased demand for all 
tbe recent productions of tbe eartb, would bave been 
more tban equal to all tbe benefit wbicb even the agri- 
culturist is supposed to bave reaped, from the exclusion 
of foreign bread stuffs. If this oe so, it is another illus- 
tration of tbe universal law, that a selfish policy alwajs in 
the end defeats itself; and reaps its full stmre of tbe 
gratuitous misery which it inflicts upon others. 

7. From the view which has been taken, it would at 
first seem, that the point of earliest settlement of a coun- 
try, or at least its maritime frontier, would be its centre, 
where land would be of tbe highest price ; while all the 
lands of tbe interior, in proportion as they receded from 
it, would gradually decrease in value, until the cost of 
transportation of products, at last reduced their value to 
nothing. Such would be the case, were it not for vari- 
ous circumstances, which greatly^modified this result. 
Some of these modifying circumstances, it is important 
to notice. 

1. As a people are thus spread over a large territory, 
and are devoted to agriculture, it becomes necessary that 
other persons should devote themselves to manufactures, 
and to barter and sale. Those who are thus employed, 
by necessity collect together, into towns and villages. 
Thus a large population is collected, which raises noth- 
ing from the earth ; and hence, their wants must be sup- 
plied by the agriculturists in their neighborhood. Hence, 
immediate markets for produce, are created in every 
district ; tbat is, although the farmer cannot remove his 
farm nearer to the market, the market has removed near- 
er to him ; and the diminution of distance has increased 
the productiveness of his farm, as much as though its 
fertility had been increased, or it had been removed to 
the sea-board. It is not fifty years, since land in the 
vicinity of Utica, New York, was valuable only for rais- 
ing produce, which was sent to the city of new York, 
by the way ot* Albany ; and the rent, and consequent 
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price of land^ depended on what could be made bjr a 
harvest, after deducting from the market price of wheat, 
in New York, the cost of transportation between the 
two places. But, while the land has remained tiimioved, 
population has moped toward it ; and Utica itself is a 
populous city, demanding, for its supplies, the produc- 
tions of all the surrounding country ; so that land, in its 
vicinity, bears, I presume, a very considerable propor- 
tion to the price of land in the vicinity of the city of 
New York itself. 

2. I have mentioned above, that productiveness of 
land, depended not only on fertility ^ but also on n^no- 
Iton, or facility of a communication with a market. Fer- 
tility being given, productiveness wUl be as situation ; 
that is, the greater the ease of transportation, the greater 
the actual productiveness; and, of course, the higher 
the value of land. Thus, if land produce one hundred 
bushels per acre, and it costs half its market price to 
convey it to the place of sale, it is only as valuable as 
land of half its fertility, contiguous to the market. If, 
then, the cost of transportation can be, by any means, 
reduced, the productiveness of lands, affected by this 
reduction, will rise- in proiportion. If, when the price 
of wlieat is a dollar, it cost fifty cents to transport it, 
and the cost of transportation can be reduced to twenty- 
five cents, it is as good to me, as if the price had been 
raised twenty-five cents, or my land had increased fifty 
.per cent, in fertility. Now, in the progress of a coun- 
try, great improvements are generally eSected in roads, 
and the ordinary modes of transportation, by which the 
value of the lands at a distance is generally enhanced. 
This result is, however, signally effected by canals and 
railroads. The effect of these means of transportation 
is, to raise the prices of products m the interior, and, of 
course, the price of land in general, in the manner above 
stated. A very intelligent gentleman of Geneva, New 
York, informed me, that in the year 1821, the price of 
wheat in that town was thirty-one cents per bushel. In 
•1822, the price was thirty-seven and a half cents. .The 
•eanal was opened during the next year, and ft rose to 
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sixty-two and a half ceots. It has never since faUen b« 
low this latter price, and at the time of the conversation, 
1835, it was selling at od& dollar and thirty-one cents 
per bushel The price of And, of course, haa arisen in 
proportion. And this change has been for the benefit 
of all parties. The farmer is greatly enriched, the la- 
borer is better paid, a greater number of persons are 
very profitably employed and supported by labor on the 
canal, and wheat has been sold at a lower price to the 
eontumevj than ever before. 

So far as we have treated of this subject, we have 
considered the fertility of land, as, on an average, equal ; 
and the facility of communication gradually diminishing, 
with the increase of the distance. Under these circum- 
sunces, it is manifest, that the price of land, in the inte- 
rior, could not rise, unless the price of land on the sea- 
board had first risen. And, as land came into market, 
further and further from the old setdements, it would al- 
ways indicate a rise of price in the land which had first 
been cultivated ; or in the most favorable localities. 

But it is manifest that the case may be far otherwise. 

1. The land in the interior may be the most fertile, 
and may enjoy the most favorable climate. The in- 
creased /erliKty, will, of course, counterbalance within a 
certain limit, the incofwenienee of eUuation ; and mild- 
ness of climate, will render a less exertion necessary to 
procure the necessary provisions for the sustentation of 
animal life. Hence, the profit of labor will be greater, 
and the difierence, in these respects, may be such, as to 
counterbalance entirely, within a given distance, the dis- 
advantages of position. In this case, the interior will be 
setded without advancing the price of land on the sea- 
board. The advantages of both, though dissimilar, are, 
so far as productiveness is considered, equal ; and, of 
course, there is no reason why any one should pay any 
thing for a choice. 

And, secondly, as I have shown before, the difficulty 
of transportation may be so reduced, that it forms but a 
small part of the cost of whatever is raised in the inte- 
rior. When it costs but a few cents more a bushel, to 
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transport wheat three hundred miles, than fifty miles, and 
the fertility of land three hundred miles from the market, 
is twice as great as that in the vicinity, it is evident, that 
the produciiveness of land three hundred miles off, will 
he greater than of that only fifty miles from the market. 
Hence, the price of the one might rise, without produc- 
ing a rise in the price of the other. Nay, it is evident, 
that it might produce a contrary effect. If a farmer in 
the interior could raise wheat at a fair profit, and bring 
it to market for one dollar a bushel, and the farmer in 
the neighborhood of the market could not, at a fair profit, 
sell it for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents, as 
the latter must sell his wheat at the current price, of 
course, he c(yld not raise it at all. - Hence, as a source 
of profit is cut off, the annual produce is less, and the 
price of land will fall. 

Such has been, to some extent, the course of events 
in this country. The lands on the sea-board were first 
settled, and cultivation gradually extended to the west. 
At first, the average fertility of the lands newly occupied, 
was no greater than that of those first cultivated ; and 
the price of the old lands rose, as the new lands were 
occupied. By degrees, cultivation passed over the Al- 
leghany mountains, and entered the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi. Here the soil is exuberantly fertile, and the cli- 
mate mild ; but, the difficulty of communication with the 
interior, operated as a severe check upon the growth of 
the new States, and the price of lands in the old States 
was not materially affected. As soon, however, as the 
use of steam opened the navigation of the Mississippi, 
the whole scene was changed. The inland States be- 
came, in position, almost sea-board States. Their fei 
tility was relieved from the inconveniences of position^ 
under which it had formerly labored ; and the produc* 
tions of a new and rich soil could be brought to market, 
with as little cost for transportation, as that of lands 
within one or two hundred miles from the sea-board. 
The result has been, that the western farmers have un- 
dersold the farmers of the north and east ; and now, 
but little wheal is raised in any part of New England. 
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Thb result bas been inereased, by tbe vast emigradou 
to the west, which has diminished the number of labo* 
rers ; and by demand for laborers at the east for man- . 
ufactures and internal improvements, which has with- 
drawn men from agriculture, and raised the wages of ag- 
ricultural labor in the New Engbind States. Hence, by 
tbe increased wages of labor, and the reduced price of 
grain, the profit of agriculture has been reduced, and the 
price of land has fallen. I suppose that land^ at present, 
m New England, for the ordinary purposes of agricul- 
ture is not generally as dear as it was twenty or thirty 
years since. 

Yet, it by no means follows, that this depreciation wiU 
increase. The settlement of the Western ^tates creates 
a vast market for manufactures, and a vast demand for 
mercantile exchanges. These require capital, which is 
more abundant in the older States. The older States, 
also, have, by nature, greater iacSities for such employ- 
ments. Hence, the Western States wiU become their 
customers, and the older States will become thickly 

CK>pled with a manufacturing and mercantile population, 
and will be in demand, for supplying tbe immediate 
wants of such a population, and it will probably again 
soon rise. Each manufacturing establishment will be- 
come a centre, which will confer a high value on land 
in its immediate vicinity. By the multiplication of such 
centres, the price of the whote will be augmented. 

I have thus far considered the price of land, only in 
so far as its mere productiveness is conc^ned. This 
will, of course, be the most ordinary and general cause 
of the variation in its price, and in its rent. There are, 
however, other circumstances, which have a material 
effect upon its value, even in the same country, and un* 
der substantially the same laws. a- 

1. Beauty of rituatian. Of two fiirms equally pro- 
ductive, many men would give a decided preference to 
that which commanded a view of the richest and most 
beautiful prospect, or of which the trees and shrubbery 
were so arranged, as to give the greatest fleasure to the 
beholder. For tUs prefivence, ibost men .would be 
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willing to pay a considerably additional price. This ad- 
ditional price will increase with the wealth and the im- 
proving tastes of the community. This is a circum- 
stance which should always be borne in mind by the 
occupiers and owners of land. It costs but little more 
labor to lay out an orchard regularly and beautifully, 
than to lay it out irregularly and clumsily. It costs 
nothing to let a tree stand, where it adds beauty to a 
prospect, and it costs very little to plant one, where it 
will have the same effect. A neat and convenient house, 
consumes neither more lumber, nor nails, nor labor, than 
a slovenly and inconvenient one. And yet, on these 
differences, very much of the exchangeable value of a 
farm depend^. 

2. The price of land depends much on the intellectu- 
al and moral character of a neighborhood. 

Of two farms of equal productiveness, but in very dis- 
similar moral and intellectual communities, almost every 
one would prefer that, which, in these respects, possess • 
ed the greater advantages. . A man who has in any de- 
gree cultivated his own intellect, prefers the society of 
those whose intellects are also cultivated. A parent 
would always prefer a neighborhood in which his children 
would receive the advantages of education. A man who 
had been accustomed to religious observances, would 
choose to remove where he could enjoy the benefits of 
religious instruction. And every man, lei his disposi- 
tions be what they may, will choose to reside in a neigh- 
borhood, in which the moral character of the people is a 
protection from dishonesty and robbery ; and where his 
children will be, as little as possible, exposed to the 
contamination of vice. It is manifest, that each of these 
considerations, would form a ground of preference for 
one situation over another, and for this preference, every 
reasonable man would be willing to pay. Were two 
farms thus differently situated, there would be many 
more buyers for the one than for the other, and the ad- 
vantage would all be on the side of the most intelligent 
and moral community. 

Hence we see, that, besides the advantages which in- 
30 
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«lligence and yirtue confer upon the character of a peo* 
|ile, there is also an additional advantage, in the increase 
y jd value of property which they produce. It may be 
/ Jairly questioned, whether this, of itself, be not sufficient 
( io repay the whole expense of literary and religious in« 
V^itutions. There are towns in New England in which, 
within a few years, the price of real estate has doubled, 
for no other assignable reason, than that of the literary 
and moral advantages \vhich they hold out to residents. 
This mode of increasing the value of property, seems to 
me deserving of more attention than it has geuQrally re- 
ceived. 

Land is used for other purposes besides residence and 
agriculture. The principles upon which its value is de- 
termined, in such cases, are substantially the same as 
those mentioned above. 

1 . Thus, in cities, land for the erection of buildings 
has a two fold value ; 1st, for dwelling houses ; and, 
* 2dly, for ware houses, and places for the transaction of 
business. Its value, in both of these respects, depends, 
not on fertility^ as it is not wanted for cultivation, but 
wholly on situation. A roan needs a house which wiU 
furnish the necessary conveniences for his family. He 
also wishes one, within a convenient distance from his 
place of employment. The further his dwelling is re- 
moved from his shop or his counting room, the longer 
time is occupied in passing from the one to the other, and 
the less are the conveniences of his residence. Hence^ 
he will be willing to pay for the choice, and thus the 
price of land gradually diminishes from the centre to the 
circumference of a thickly settled town. 

But, in a place of mercantile business, edifices bare 
another value, besides that of dwelling houses. The^ 
are needed for the transaction of business. Where many 
exchanges are to be made, in the course of a few hours, 
every day, it is of importance that the exchangers should 
be as near together as possible. And, where a large 
number of strangers Is daily collected for the sake of 
making purchases, it is important to the seller, to be so 
ttuated asr to )ie m their UniQe4iate vicinity. A oMr* 
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chant whose store is in the centre of business, can easily 
sell ten times as much in a day as one who is half a mile 
off from the centre. Hence, he is able, from the mere 
fact of difference in situation, to realize a much greater 
annual profit m the one place than in the other. For 
this difference of productiveness, he will be willing to 
pay a price ; and, hence, in large cities, the most cen- 
tral situations, or, as they are called, the best stands fof 
business, command a very high rent ; and a correspon 
dent price. A few square feet of land in the centre of 
the city of New York, will sell for more than many acrei 
of the most productive soil in any part of the Union 
And, as the price of land, in such cases, is owing entirely 
to the demand for the purposes of facilitating trade, it 
can only rise with the increa»ng prosperity of the place. 
Hence, the rise or fall of real estate, in any town, if it 
be truly a rise in value, and not a rise from speculation, 
is one t>f the surest indications of its mercantile prosper* 
ity, or of the reverse. And, moreover, the rise of rents, 
in any given place, proceeds 'upon the same principles as 
those which we have already illustrated. Suppose the 
places of business, in a town, to be all occupied, with- 
in a giveu circle, and that they are sufficient for the ac- 
commodation of all Uie merchants who need them. If 
the town be prosperous, in five years, these accommo- 
dations will be insufficient, and buildings without this 
circle will come into demand for this purpose. Their 
rent, in consequence of this additional value, will rise* 
But this rise will be accompanied by a rise in the rent 
of the more fovored situations. Those persons, whose 
employment requires a central situation, will occupy the 
centre, at a price which will exclude those to whom 
such a situation is less essential, and this process will go 
on, until those who are the least able to come into com- 
petition, pass out of the original circle, and thus create 
a new demand, and raise the price of rent as it has been 
before suggested. 

2. Land frequently possesses an additional value, in 
consequence of its proximity to waterfalb. A water- 
fall provides for the manufacturer, a constant supply of 
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momeotum, which he can use by means of very simple 
machinery. Suppose the interest of capital employed 
in the construction of furnaces, and steam machinery, 
and the annual expense for fuel and attendance in a 
given situation, were one thousand dollars, and the same 
power could be procured at the same place, by ap« 
propriating a waterfall, by means of machinery, of which 
the interest was no more than one hundred dollars ; tlie 
labor of the waterfall would be worth nine hundred dol- 
lars per year. Hence, supposing it to be in a situation 
in which there was a demand for this power, the land 
which gave the legal right to the use of it, would possess 
a value proportioned to Ae value of the power. Of 
course, the price which it would command, would de- 
pend upon the annual value of the privilege. This 
would be determined by the amount of applicable pow- 
er, and by the situation. A power sufficient to move a 
dozen mills, would be twelve times as valuable, as that 
which could move only one. A water power near the 
sea-board, would be much more valuable than one in the 
iT/ierior>. If it were at tide water, its annual value would 
be equal to the difference between its annual expense 
and that of steam. If it were at a distance from tide 
water, or the market, it would be equal to this diffisr- 
ence, minus the expense to be incurred, in the trans- 
portation of the material and of the manufactured fabric. 
As soon as the cost of transportation was equal to the dif- 
ference of expense between the two modes of producing 
power, it would become valueless ; because it would be 
as cheap to erect a manufactory at tide water, and pay 
the expense of building and fuel, as to have the power 
for nothing, and pay the same expense for transporta- 
tion. Hence, in the erection of mills and the establish- 
ment of manufactures, both of these circumstances are 
to '?e maturely considered, before a situation is decided 
upon. For want of such consideration, much property 
has been totally lost. 

3. Mines. These depend upon the same principles 
as those which have been already illustrated. A water 
privilege is a mine of power, a bed of ore b a mine of 
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metal. The former is firequendy the most valuable pos« 
session. 

Suppose a farm to be worth the ordinary price of 
land ; and the owner discovers on it a bed of iron ore, 
which, after deducting the necessary expenses of work* 
iDg it, and paying the labor and skill necessary to the 
operation, will yield one thousand dollars a year. The 
farm or the lazid necessary for the mining operations, 
will rent for one thousand dollars a year, or will sell for 
such a sum as will yield, at the ordinary rate, one thou- 
sand dollars as Interest. In this case, it is manifest that 
the original owner of the property will be a gainer by the 
discovery, to die full amount of the increase in the price 
of his land. But, here, the ptculiar gain ceases. To 
other holders who may come after him, it is merely an 
investment, of the same nature as any other invest- 
ment y and will yield no more than the ordinary rate of 
profit. 

The case is the same with a copper, a silver, or a 
gold mine. The owner of the land at the time of the 
discovery, becomes greatly enriched, in consequence of 
this new product, which may be derived from his prop- 
erty. But, after this rise, when a new purchaser comes 
Jnto possession, the peculiarity of the gain ceases. A 
rich gold mine will rent or will se]l for more than a poor 
one, and its price, or its rent, will be in exact propor 
don to its productiveness, just as a farm, a mill privi- 
lege, or any other property. It is a somewhat remark- 
able fact, that mines of the precious metals are, in gen- 
eral, singularly unprofitable, after they have passed out 
of the hands of the original owners. It has grown into 
K proverb in South America, that if a man own a cop- 
per mine he will grow rich, if he own a silver mine he 
will gain nothing, but if he own a gold mine he will cer- 
tainly be ruined. The fact, however, may be easily 
accounted for. The imaginations of men are always 
strongly excited by the contemplaUon of the precious 
metals, and it is rare that any thing but experience can 
teach them, that they may buy gold too dear. Hence, 
they do not o^Dmpute the chances of profit in the pjH>* 
30» 
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docdon of gold, as coolly as they do in any other case. 
But the production of gold is governed by as fixed laws, 
as the production of wheat. Gold cannot, any more 
than wheat, be produced by an e^brt of the imagination. 
It is the result of labor, and skill, and expense. And, 
if these be greater than the revenue, a man will as as- 
suredly be ruined by producing gold, as by conducting 
any other unprofitable business ; his imagination to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The interest of land, or real estate in general, is com- 
monly less than that of other property ; that is, if any 
particular stock costs one hundred dollars, and yields, as 
mterest, but three per cent., it would not sell for one 
hundred dollars, but for ffty or sixty doUars. But land 
which costs one hundred dollars, although it yield but 
three per cent., will sell for ninety or one hundred dol- 
lars. That is, men are* willing to receive less interest 
for capital in land, than other property. It may be worth 
while to suggest the reason of this difiference. 

1. Property in land, is considered more secure than 
any other property. The principal may be considered 
indestructible. Hence, it is the safest of all invest- 
ments, and nothing is paid for the risk. 

2. The title to land can be more definitely secured, 
than that of any other property. The legal instruments, 
by which it is secured to the individuals, are a matter of 
public record. The boundaries of land, can be, and 
commonly are, ascertained with entire precision. The 
land itself cannot be removed. Hence, the ownership 
of it can be always ascertained and conveyed to pos- 
terity. 

3. Men generally derive some influence and consid- 
eration from the ownership of land, which they do not 
derive from any other possessions. In many places, the 
right of suffrage is restricted to landholders. Where 
this rule exists, it, of course, shows the degree of con- 
sequence which is attached to this sort of possession. 
And the fact, that it has so frequently existed, while the 
contrary rule has never existed,' shows the general ten- 
dency upon tke subject. 
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4. Thore is, I think, in the human rade, a strong dis« 
position to become the owners of land ; and a natural 
love to the pursuit of agriculture. Men of all profes- 
sions, look forward to some period of life, in which, re- 
lieved from the toils of business, they may retire to the 
qiiiet country. To whatever extent this disposition ex- 
ists, It of course tends to raise the price of land, above 
that of other property, paying the same rate of profit. 
If a man receive a part of his remuneration in pleasure, 
he will be content to receive less in the form of money. 

5. And, lastly, the natural progress of society tends 
to increase the value of landed property. This has 
been already illustrated in general, in the remarks which 
have been made upon rent. ^ And it must be evident, 
that, land remaining the same, and the population con- 
tinually increasing, the demand for land must continually 
mcrease. And, besides this, the progress of society 
creates not only a more extensive demand for land, but 
a much greater variety of demands. As such is the 
tendency, men are willing to hold land at a less interest 
than other property, in the hope that the rise of price at 
some future time, will compensate for their present loss. 
Thus, men frequently invest money in wild lands, ex- 
pecting to reap no profit from them for many years, but 
calculating upon a rise of price at some time or other, 
which shall abundantly repay both principal and interest. 

Such are, I believe, the prmcipal circumstances which 
efTect the distribution of the profits of capital, and the 
wages of labor. It may be useful to illustrate the mode 
m which' they operate, in an individual case. Let us 
take, for instance, a yard of calico. 

1. The price of a bale of cotton is made up of the 
rent of the land on which it grew, the wages and ex- 
pense of the laborers who were employed in its cultiva- 
tion, the labor and skill of the agriculturist who superin- 
tends the labor, the cost of seed, manure, utensils, &c. 
He who buys the cotton, pays a price sufficient to re- 
munerate these laborers, pay the interest on the invest- 
ment, and replace the expenditure for materials. He 
who raises the cotton, distributes the money which ho 
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has recttved, according to the principles which have 
been aboFe suggested. 

3. The cotton is sent by the merchant in Mobile to 
New York, and sold at an advanced price to the mer- 
chant, in this latter place. This advance, is sufBcient 
to remunerate the merchant in Mobile, and to pay the 
cost of transportation. The merchant at Mobile is thus 
paid for his labor and skill in selecting and stowing the 
cotton ; and for the use of his capital whilst it was in- 
vested in cotton. The cost 'of transportation is made 
up of cost of investment in the vessel, in the wear and 
tear which it undergoes, in subsistence of mariners, and 
eost of bsurance. This remuneration is distributed, as 
we have stated, according o the skill and labor of the 
several persons by whom it has been performed. This 
is paid by the merchant in New York, and adds so much 
to the price of the cotton. When paid, it is divided 
between the owners of the vessel and the mariners, ac- 
cording to the laws which govern the wages of labor and 
of capital. 

The cotton is bought by the manufacturer, who pays 
the merchant in New York, what he paid to the mer- 
chant^ in Mobile, with an addition for transportation, 
agency, and the use of capital whilst it has been in his 
bands. He removes it to his manu&ctory, cards, spins, 
and weaves it, and prepares it for the calico printer, to 
whom it is next sold. The calico printer pays the man- 
ufacturer what he paid the merchant, and an additional 
sum for the value which he has confeired upon it. This 
sum is the compensation to the manufacturer. With it 
be remunerates himself for his use of capital, labor, and 
skill, and pays his workmen, for their labor, according 
to their skill and industry. 

It now goes through the process of printing, and is 
then sold to the merchant at an additional advance. 
This advance is sufficient to replace the price paid by 
the calico printer to the manufacturer, and also to pay 
the calico printer for the use of his capital, and the la- 
bor of his workmm. It is by the merchant sold to the 
consumer. The consumer pays the merchant the price 
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paid by him to the manufacturer, and an additional sum, 
sufficient to remunerate him, for the use of his capital, 
skill, and labor. So that, when the article comes to the 
consumer, it is charged with all these previous prices, 
which have, in these various, processes, accumulated 
upon it. The consumer pays what has been paid to the 
agriculturist, the mariner, the cotton merchant m Mo- 
bile, and the cotton merchant in New York, the manu* 
facturer, the calico printer, ana the calico merchant. 
Each several amount has been charged upon it in its 
progress, and the consumer, at last, pays enough to re- 

Elace the whole. The case is the same with a watch, a 
nife, a plough, or any other article of merchandise. 
I shall conclude this chapter with two general re- 
marks ; one, on the proper use of credit ; die other, on 
the nature of insurances. 

From what has been said upon the nature of credit, 
it is evident that a merchant may easily carry on a busi- 
ness greatly beyond his actual capital, and even with no 
capital at all. For instance, he may sell wholly the 
goods of another, by purchasing entirely on credit. Or 
he may borrow capital of an individual, or of a bank, 
and pay cash for his stock, and interest on his purchase 
money. In this case, he uses the property of the lend- 
er, instead of the property of the merchant of whom he 
purchases. Or he may posses capital, say ten thou- 
sand dollars, of his own, and may effect credits to twice 
or thrice this amount. Or, lastly, he may employ in 
trade no more capital tbsjf that which he actuaUy pos- 
sesses. 

Now it is manifest, that the profit must be, in these 
cases, very dissimilar. When a merchant owns all the 
capital he employs, he receives as profit, interest on his 
capital, and remuneration for his labor and skill. When 
he owns but a part, he receives interest for that part, 
and remuneration for his labor and skill in managing the 
whole. When he owns nothing, he receives nothing for 
interest on the capital, but only remuneration for his la- 
bor and skill in the management of the capital. 

The risk of failure, and the liability of injuring oth 
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en, are also dissimilar. He who owns all the capital 
be uses, can injure no one ; because be cannot lose 
more than all, and, as he ovens all, he is the sole suffe^ 
er. His payments may possibly be delayed, but be 
will, in the end, be able to pay every one lus due. 
' When a merchant owns a part of the capital which 
he employs, he is not liable to injure his creditors, un- 
less his loss be sufficient to absorb more than the por- 
tion which he himself possesses. But when a merchant 
trades wholly upon the capital of others, if his losses 
are more than sufficient to coyer the advance due to his 
hbor and skill, he must fail, and his creditors must 
suffer. 

Hence, the moral and economical principles which 
should govern men in the transaction of busmess, under 
these circumstances, are somewhat dissimilar. 

1. K a man choose to squander or to risk kia etsn 
; property, though there may be a moral question in re- 
.spect to his duty to (rod, there is none m respect to his 
' duty to man. if he pay all his debts, no one has aof 
I claim upon him. Yet, so far as bis own interest is con- 
:cemed, he may do well to remember, that men will veiy 
I naturally suppose, that, after having wasted all that was 
. his own, it will not be safe to trust him with what be- 
longs to others. 

2. If a man trade in part with the property of others, 
he is bound so to conduct his afiairs, as to expose their 

Eoperty to no unnecessary risk that can be foreseen, 
ence, if their guaranty against loss, consist in that part 
I of his stock which he owns, he is bound to guard against 
every risk, which could not be made good, by the sacri* 
! fice of his own proper^. This principle affects both 
; the kind and the amount of business which he under- 
! takes. It should be of such a kindj as is exposed to 
r no greater risk than may be covered by his own proper- 
ty. It should be only to such an extent, that no ordinft- 
\ ry fluctuation of business will endanger those who have 
\ confided in his skill and integrity. K he, knowingly} 
\ act otherwise, he is dishonest. Nor is this all. If be 
fmaiUy expose others to no risk, yet if he so enlarge hii 
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business, that he is continually obliged to call upon his 
neighbors for assistance, and to throw himself on their 
mercy, to save him from loss of mercantile character^ 
he trifles with his credit, and makes an unfair use of their 
kindness. A man who is always exposing himself to 
extreme risks, will generally expose himself once too 
often. 

3. Hd ^o trades wholly upon the capital of aoother, 
should consider himself essentially in the character of ao 
agent, and at liberty to expose the property of his prin- 
cipal to no risk ; or which an unprejudiced person would 
not consider reasonable. He is to remember, that if be 
succeed, the owner of the property derives no benefit 
beyond the fair and ordinary profit ; but if be fail, the 
owner suffers all the loss, and, therefore, he has no right 
to seek to benefit himself, at the risk of impoverishing 
another. 

4. The same rule should govern the expenses of him 
who is ei^aged in business with the capital of another. 
He derives from his trade nothing more than the wages 
of his skill and hbor. Within the amount of these 
wages, his expenses should be restricted. If he expend 
naore, he is living dishonestly on the property of another. 
If he expend the. whole of these wi^es, he is accumu- 
lating no capital, but at the end of the year will be as 
poor as he was at the beginning. He can only become 
rich by reducing his expenses as far as possible below 
his income, and thus having, every year, something to 
invest as capital, which shall give sti^ility to his credit, 
and increase to his annual revenue. 

Of Ifuuranee. When property of any kind is de- 
structible, it is liable to bB destroyed by accident. Thus 
housea, being combustible, aire liable to be destroyed by 
fire. Ships are liable to be wrecked by storm and tem- 
pest. This Uability is called risk. It is evident that ii 
may, under given circumstances, be estimated. Thus, 
if we know the value of all the houses in a given city, 
and the amount of valu^ in houses, which, on an average, 
(or several years, has been destroyed by fire, we may 
esdnmte how great the risk of fire In that city ii. 
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The^ case is the same with ships, or with any otbei 
property. 

Now this risk being thus known, one person majr bear 
it as well as another. If I have a ship at sea, I may 
eitlier bear the risk of losing it myselt, or I may pay 
another person for bearing the risk for me. This trans- 
fer of risk is found convenient, and either companies or 
individuals are easily found, who, for a small addition to 
the actual value of the risk, are willing to insure any 
property that may be offered* 

From this view of the case, it is manifest, that insur- 
ance has no effect upon the fact of the loss. If a ship 
and cargo worth one hundred thousand dollars be sunk, 
precisely one hundred thousand dollars' worth of value is 
destroyed. The only effect of insurance is, to make the 
loss fall upon one person instead of upon another. The 
benefit of this transfer consists in this, that the loss is 
thus equalized. It is better for a community to divided 

!pven loss among a great number of persons, than to suf- 
er it to fall exclusively upon one. 

And hence, inasmuch as every one has the power of 
avoiding risk, by paying a small premium ; every one 
whose property is small, and liable to be lost by a single 
accident, is negligent if he suffer it to remain a moment 
uninsured. Specially is this the case, when be holds 
the property of others ; or when their only security for 
payment depends upon the stock in trade which he pos- 
sesses. 

And again. As insurance has no effect upon the fad 
of loss, the higher the premium of insurance the greater 
is the annual loss to a country ; because it shows us bow 
great an amount of property is annually destroyed. 
Hence a sound policy would always dictate the impor- 
tance of taking every means to reduce the rate of insur- 
ance as low as possible. This can be done only by re- 
ducing the risk of the accidental destruction of property. 
On this account, the abundant supply of water is a mat- 
ter of inestimable economical importance to a city. The 
difference in the amount annually paid for insurance by 
the two cities of New York and Philadelphia is enor- 
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mous. Nor is this all. New York, in one single night, 
has lost) by fire, property sufficient to pay the expense 
of abundantly supplying herself with water three times 
over. The same principles would teach us the impor- 
tance of accurate surveys of the coast, the erection of 
light houses, and of wise and judicious laws for the gov* 
ernment of pilots. 
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BOOK FOURTH, 



OP CONSUMPTION. 



CHAPTER FIRST- 

or THB RATUEB AND DEflQlf OF CONSUMPTIOIT* 

Of the nature of Consumption. Consunaption is tbe 
destruction of value. By this is not meant the annihi- 
lation of the material^ but only of a particular form of 
utility. Thus, if gunpowder be burned, if bread be 
eaten, if a tree be felled, the particular utility which 
each originally possessed, is destroyed forever. And 
this destruction of value takes place, altogether in- 
dependently of the result which may in different cases 
ensue ; because that destruction is as truly effected in 
one case as in another. A load of wood, when it has 
been burned, as truly loses its utility, that is, its power 
of creating heat, when it is destroyed in a conflagration, 
as when it is consumed under a steam boiler, or in a fire 
place, though the result in the two cases, may be very 
dissimilar. If bread be thrown into the sea, its utility is 
destroyed, just as much as if it were eaten ; though, in 
the one case, there is no result from the consumption, 
and, in the other, it is the aieans of creating the vigor 
necessary to labor. 

Hence consiunption, viewed simply by itself, may be 
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considered in the nature of a misfortune. It is the de* 
struction of so niuch wealth as is coBsumed. A man, 
if he had his choice, would rather create one product 
without destroying another ; or enjoy a gratifica^don, if 
it were possible, widiout r^dderkig the thmg enjoyed use- 
less. But, inasmuch as it is the kw of our Creator that 
we shall ohiaiii our possessions, and gratify our desires, 
on no other conditions than &at of the destruction of 
value, we have no choice. We cannot cut up a hide of 
leather ff^ the purpose of making shoes, without des^oy* 
ing fofever its utility as a hide of leather. We cannot 
out doffim a tree, and saw it into boards, without de^troy- 
io^ ibrever its utility as a tree. We cannot enjoy the 
pleasure of eatkig an orange, without destroying for* 
ever the power in that orange of aff>rding to any one 
«lse the same pleasure* And thus, in general, con- 
Jiunapticm is one part of an exchange, in which we sur- 
render one value with the hope of obtaining another ; v 
jnd whpiliAr th^ h^piy ^ realized orjiptjjhe' value con- j 
fiumed is surrendered, and surrendered forever. * *" "^ 
When, however, it is said, that the iOilUy consumed 
is destroyed forever, we mean only to speak of this 
parHeular utility. There may yet remam some valuable 
quality which has not yet been affected. Thus, if a 
^nen garment be worn out, its utility as a linen garment 
IS destroyed forever. It may, however, still possess an 
important utility, as a material for the manufacture of 
lint or of paper. Wood may be consumed for fuel ; 
and its utility a$ fuel may be destroyed forever. A 
^uanti^ of ashes however remains, which possesses an 
utility for the manufacture of soap. A pair of India 
rubber shoes may be worn out, ana yet possess a valu- . 
able utiliQr to the manufacturer of Imiia rubber cloth > 
Uence we see the importance, m all cases, of entirely 
exhausting uU the values contained in any product before ^ 
we surraader it up as worthless. For the want of this 
care, millimis <^ property are annually wasted. The 
difierence between the cost of two establishments, in the 
one of which every utility of every substance is consum 
ed> and. in the other of which, only the first utility is eon 
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•amed, is frequeotlj as great as the nett profits realiaed 
IB the ordinary employments of mduslry. 

1. Consumption may be either of lobar or of capUaL 
A mecbanic who bestows a day's labor upon a table, 
consumes that amount of kbor upon it. He also coor 
smnes the material upon which be has labored. He has 
received b return the table, and, if his labor and capital 
have been well employed, the result will recompense 
his consumption, both of labor and capital. So be 
who employs laborers to work for him, consumes all 
the labor which he purchases. Hence we see that 
every day spent, is, in fact, so much value eornvmed. 
If it bring no profitable result, it is so much value wasted. 

2* Consumption may be either voluntary or ffi9o{«s»- 
lory. It is voluntary when it is effected by design. It 
is involuniary when it is the result of occufeiU. In either 
case, if there be consumption, there is value destroyed. 
The difference is, that, in the one case, there is a profit- 
able result expected ; in the other case there is none. 
If a loaf of bread become mouldy by neglect, its value 
is destroyed, just as much as though it were eaten. The 
difference is, that, in the one case, the loss is total ; in 
the other case, the consumption of value creates a power 
to labor, which is of more value than the loaf itself. If, 
for the want of a fender, the fire fall out of the fire place, 
and burn the carpet, the carpet is as effectually consum- 
ed as if it were worn out by use. .The difference is, 
that, in the one case, it affords a substantial convenience, 
and in the other it affords none. If, by forgetfulness or 
neglect, a gate is left unlatched, and it is beaten in 
pieces by the wind, it is as effectually consumed,^as by 
the wear of several years. The difference is, that, in 
the one case, it answers for a long time the purpose of 
inc osure, in the other case it answers no purpose at all. 
Hence, the necessity of care and vigilance in all the 
business of life. Alhiost every thing is constantly tend- 
ing to consumption. Vegetable matter decays. Animal 
matter putrefies. Most of the metals may be corroded. 
Almost all our possessions are liable to accidental de* 
struction, firom fire, or flood ; fix>m the firosts of winter 
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or the heit of sumniflr. Heocev without our coatiiiiial 
care, a continual process of consumption wfll be going 
on, by which our capital w91 be dimiiiiahed. 

3. Consmption as eitfaer r^pid or graduah The 
eonaumption of wood for fud is. rapid. The consumfi- 
tioQ <^ wood, in consequence of the wear of a-dweUing 
house, is gradual. But gradual cooauoqnliQD is as aiims 
and as certain as though it were rapid. Hence, in esti- 
mattag cost and expenses, unless an allowance be made 
fcr wear and tear, our calcidatioDS will not agree, wilh 
the fact. If a man's furniture be wearing out every 
year, this average of bas^ is jas much to be taken into 
account, m e^iaiating his expeao^es, as the coat of the 
fiiel which he consumes. 

The annual consumption of .an individual, is Uie sum 
total of all the values which he . ^deatroys. Henoe the 
materials upon which he c^emtes, the tools which he 
wears out, the expenses of his household, both for ioar 
terials and for labor, are all to.be reckoned as parts of 
his annual consumption. So, also, the values destroyed 
by a nation, are the national consumption. The exports 
of an individual or of a nation, are a part of iadividual 
OF of national consumption, since value to the full ammmt 
of the exports, is abstracted from the capital of the 
country. On the. contrary, the imports are the produ<it, 
or what the country receives back again iaxeturn for its 
exports or consumption. 

Every man in the country is a consumer. Without 
consunung he could not sustain life a day. He must 
consume the food which he eats, the clothes which be 
wears, and the dwelling that shelters him. Hence, if he 
do not produce any tlung, he is an absolute and useless 
burden upon the community. If he do not .produce as 
much as he consumes, he is by the whole amoimt of that 
deficiency an unprofitable member o;* Jie body politic. 

A man cannot, honestly, consume more than he prd- 
duces. And the more he produces, the more may he 
consume. Hence, the more industrious and the richer 
.the Community, the greater will be the consumption, and 
of course the demand. HesQce, aa we have said.b«for9» 
31* 
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die richer die ooaunninty, die better wOl h be for eroj 
class of Dfodueers. 

II, Of tkt d€9ign of Cammmftimu Consumption, 
as we hmre said, is the destruction of value. But no 
man in his senses, will consume value without tame ex- 
pectation of advantage. Hence, the design of con- 
fromption is always some advantage wUch cannot be ob- 
tained in any otlier way. 

TUs advantage b of two kinds. 1. The incremm of 
$Hilm» : or, 2. TAe groHfieaium of denre. 

1 . The inereaoe of valuer This is the design of con- 
sumption in all the departments of industry. Thus, the 
farmer consumes seed, utensils, rent, manure, labor, and 
food for the sustentadon of laborers. These aU are nb- 
stracted from his capital, and thdr value is destroyed, 
either whoUy or in part, forever. But he consumes 
diem cheerfully, m the expectation that the crop which 
he reaps will replace them, and repay both the interest 
of his capital, and his various oudays for materials and 
labor, and leave him ako a suitable recompense for his 
mdustry and skill. 

The manufacturer, consumes raw cotton, instruments, 
machinery, and labor. The value of these various pro- 
ducts, is destroyed forever. But, by means of this 
destruction, he produces a fabric which repays all his 
consuropdon, and yields him a reasonable profit. 

The merchant collects the producdons of his own 
country, and sends them abroad in hi» ship. He thus 
consumes these products, and also the wear and tear of 
his ship, and the labor, skill, and subsistence of his offi- 
cers and crew. His return cargo, if the voyage have 
been successful, replaces his cai^ exported, pays the 
expense of transportadon, and a&rds him a compensa- 
tion for his labor and skill. 

And thus, in all the operations of industry, the pro- 
cess of consumption, or the destruction of particular 
values for the sake of producing other and greater val- 
ues, is continually going on. And men consume values 
in this manner cheerfully, because they are aware that 
ineroase of value is to be ^eeted in no other way. 
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2. The gratifieoHon of dtnrt. In this case, the 
value of a product is commonly destroyed, without the 
anticipatioa of the creation of any other product by 
whicli it is to be replaced. The purposes for which 
values are consumed in this manner are various. 

1. For the gratification of those desires which are 
necessary to the preservation of life and health. In this 
manner, we consume food, clothing, and shelter. In 
this case, there is combined with the gratification of de« 
sire, a substantial benefit, in the health and vigor which 
we derive from suitable nourishment. 

2. The gratifications of the setwet and the Uuits* 
We consume values in the gratifications of sense, when 
we expend money for shows, for mere delicacies of the 
table, for luxuries of dress, and for any thing of which 
the only result is, the gratification of a physical appetite. 
In this case, bur only recompense consists in the pleas* 
ure experienced in the oi^an of sense. The pleasures 
of taste, are enjoyed in painting, statuary, architecture, 
music, &c. In this case, besides the gratification of the 
taste, there is also an additional result, in the mental cul- 
tivation and refinement, which such pleasures promote. 

3. InttUtctwil gratifieatiant. We consume money, 
for this purpose, in the purchase of books and philo- 
sophical instruments, and we consume time in the. study 
and use of them. We here enjoy the pfeasure of intel- 
lectual exercise, and also obtain that knowledge, by 
which we are enabled to perform the duties of life with 
greater success. 

4. Social phasures. We gratify our social instincts, 
by hospitality to our friends ; and thus strengthen the 
ties which bind us to the huinan race. 

5. Moral pleasures. In benevolence, for instance, we 
expend money for the good of others. In this case, we 
receive gratification in the act itself, and also cultivate in 
ourselves those dispositions, which make us more wor-* 
thy of the regard ol our fellows, and more well-pleasing 
to our Father who is in heaven. 

We have said that, by consumption, value is de- 
stroyed ; but it is destroyed with the expectation of real* 
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wng a mora voluablc rasulL Honce, wo see that the 
chiracier of this coosomptioD, is to be decided hj ascer- 
tainiog how far this evpectaiioa has beoD realized. If a 
prodoct of nore ralue than the time and iabor con- 
sumed, be created by the consumption, such iMawmnp- 
tion is called pr^dnetne, Soeh is the ease when a 
farmer consumes khor and capital, worth one fanadred 
dollars, and realizes a harvest worth two hundred cloi- 
lars. If the product be not equal to the eonstupption, 
such consumption is called wtprodmdice. If no product 
at all be realized, the conaunaption is then a total loss. 

And, the same principles apply when consumption is 
oibcted for the purpose of gratifying a desire. If no 
j such result be realised, it is a total loss. If the gratifi* 
; cation be of less worth than the value consumed ; or if 
i we have obtained a less amount, or less excellent grati- 
I fication, than we could have procured by some other 
j mode of expenditure, there is always a loss, although it 
may not be total, and the consumption is unwise. 

From what has been said, we may easily see the rules 
by which expenditure of all kinds should be governed. 

1 . Inasmuch as consumption is a destruction of value, 
and annihilates forever the particular value which we 
consume, our consumption, for the purpose of producing 
a given result^ should be as imall as possible. What- 
ever is consumed beyond what is necessary to aocom* 
plish our purpose, is so much absohjte Joss. 

2. The consimiption being given, it should be our ob- 
ject to derive from it as large a product or as valuable a 
gratifieation as possible. Whatever is consumed, that 
does not conduce to this result, in every way of which 
it is capable, is so-much utility thrown away. 

When these roles are perfectly obeyed, we enjoy as 
much as our circumstances allow ; and we also enjoy it, 
with as little expense to the means of happiness of oth- 
ers as the nature of the present constitution permits. 

Consumption is of two kinds. Individual and Public. 
Individual consumption, is what the individual consumea 
for his own personal profit or gratification. Puib/tc con- 
sumption, is what is consumed by the society, for the 
benefit of the whole. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

fr INDIVIDUAL CONSUMPTION. 

The coDsuroption of each individual, is the amount 
of value which be destroys, either for his own personal 
profit^ or for the gratification of his desires. 

Individual consumption is, then, of two kinds ; first, 
what he consumes for the sake of reproduction, and 
secoodly, what be consumes for the gratification of de- 
sire ; or, in other words, what he consumes in personal 
and domestic expenditures. We shall consider these 
subjects separately. 



SECTION I. 

OF INDIVIDUAL CONSUMPTION FOR THB 8AKB OF 
REPRODUCTION. 

This is the consumption, which every individual ef-, 
fects, who carries on the operations of production. The 
farmer, the mechanic, the manufacturer, the merchant 
are all consumers, and are such in a greater or less de* 
gree, according to the extent of their production. 

Productive consumption requires both skill and labor, 
while consumption for the sake of gratification requires 
neither. It requires labor and skill, so to consume seed 
and manure, &c., as to produce a loaf of bread, but it 
requires iieither skill nor labor, to eat it after it bas been 
produced. It requires labor and skill so to consume 
wool and dye stuffs as to produce cloth ; and so to con- 
sume that cloth as to produce a suit of clothes, but it re* 
quires no skill or labor to wear them after they have 
been produced. 
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On the other haod, productive coosumption, is cooh 
mooiy atteoded with no immediate graiification. The 
farmer may prefer agriculture to manufactures, bat he 
would not commonly labor for the mere pleasure of the 
operation. Could he aecure his crop wilh half the pres- 
ent labor, or with no labor at all, he would doubtless 
do so. The case it the same with the manufacturer, or 
any other producer. 

We can rarely use the same value for diese two dis- 
tiaoc and opposite purposes. If a man consume one 
hundred dollars in amusement, or in ostentation, he can- 
not hare it also as capital, to be employed in bis trade. 
Asd, not imiy can he not have it now, but be can never 
have it agum. If it be invested in reproductiea this 
year, it may, by the next year, amount to one bnndred 
aad fifty dolUrs, mad tbe year after, to two hmdiied dol- 
hrs, and in twenty years it may become five thousand 
dollars. If it be spent on an entertainment, or a jour- 
ney of pleasure, it is lost, and all that it might have sub- 
sequently become, is lost forever. This should be 
borne in mind by every man who wishes to rise to inde- 
pendence. Every dollar which is spent in self-gratifica- 
tion, is so much capital placed forever out of his power. 
And, on the contrary, every dollar which he invests in 
reproductive employment, may at any future time minis- 
ter to gratification, or it may provide the means of much 
more valuable gratification in subsequent life. 

Consumption is either of capital, or of labor. 

I. Consumption of CapUaL 

The principles which we have already endeavored to 
illustrate, would sii^gest -the following rules, respectbg 
this part of consumption : 

]. Our cofmimpfton of eapUalj in order to produce a 
given result, should be as mnall of fombh. The ordi* 
naiy maxim is as true as it is common, a penmf 9a»%d u 
a peimy earned. In estimating tbe profits of any oper- 
ation, it is manifest, that he who has produced a value 
worth one hundred dollars, at an expense of sixty dol- 
lars, reaps a profit of twenty dollars more than be wbo 
bas produced the same value at an expense of eij^^ty 
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dollars. Thus, the farmer should economize to the Mt- 
most all his materials. He who saves half a bushel of 
seed, m sowing an acre, enriches himself as much as 
though he had reaped half a bushel more per acre. It 
is said that in China, sowing is always done by drilling. 
One of Lord Macartney^s suite estimated that the savings 
throughout the whole empire, from this improvement, is 
sufficient to feed the whole population of Great Britain. 
The same principle applies to mechanics, manufacturers, 
and all consumers whatever. It is, unfortunately, the 
case, that, from want of care and ingenuity, a much lai^er 
portion of value is commonly consumed, than -is neces- 
sary for the production required. This is specially the 
case i^ith fuel. Probably not more than one tenth of 
the heat given off by wood, is rendered serviceable by 
the common fire place. 

2. We sheuld employ capilalj of no greater value 
than is necessary to efiect the production intended. 
Hence, every producer should make it an object of in- 
quiry, to ascertain, so far as the present state of knowl- 
edge may enable him, in what manner he may effect his 
purposes, by the least costly materials. The merchant) 
on this principle, should, before making an exchange, 
ascertain what ts the cheapest product at home, with 
whtcfa he wiH be able to procure a given amount of a 
product from abroad. Very much of the success of a 
producer, must, of course, depend upon bis skill in this 
respect. The discovery of a cheaper dye stuff, of equal 
goodness, or the exchange of one export for another, 
may frequently, of itself, be sufficient to -render a man 
mdependent. I do Dot, of course, suppose that any 
man will be so simple as knowingly to expend more in 
production than he supposes necessary. To guard him 
against this folly is not my object. It is rather to incite 
every man to a more thorough and intimate knowledge 
of the principles, on which the operation which he con- 
ducts, depends. It is only by such knowledge, that 
improvements in the various departments of industry are 
to be effected. And hence we see the importance of 
knowledge, to every man in the community. 
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3. It b important that every tUilUy possested by any 
iubsiancej be enUrely cofuumed. 

In order to secure this result, attention must be paid 
to two circumstances. Fint. All the fragments and 
remnants should be, so far as possible, employed to 
some valuable purpose. This principle is well illus- 
trated in the various uses to which the horns of cattle 
are applied. The bom consists of two parts, an out- 
ward borny case, and an inward conical shaped sub- 
stance. The first process consists in separating these 
two parts, by means of a blow against a block of wood. 
The homy exterior is then cut into three portions, bj 
means of a frame saw. 

1. The lotoeit of lAetn, next to the root of the horn, 
after undergoing several processes by which it is ren- 
dered flat, is made into combs. 

2. The middle of the &om, after being flattened by 
beat, and its transparency improved by oU, is split into 
thin layers, and forms a substitute for glass, in lanterns. 

3. The tip of the &om, is used by the makers of 
knife handles, and of the tops of whips. 

4. The interior or core of the horn, is boiled down 
in water. A large quantity of fat rises to the surface 
This is sold to the makers of yellow soap. 

5. The liquid itself is used as a kind of glue, and b 
purchased by the cloth dressers for stiffening. 

6. The bony substance which remains behind, is sent 
to the mill, and, being ground down, is sold to the far- 
mers for manure. 

7. The clippings and shavings, are also sold to the 
farmers for manure, or are used, in small quantities, for 
the manufacture of toys.* 

Now, it is evident, that if any part of this material 
were wasted, the cost of the manufactured articles would 
be higher, and the gain of the producer less. And, we 
also see that he who first discovered the mode of ren- 
dering any one of these portions of a horn useful, must, 
by this single discovery, have made himself rich. 

* Babbage on Manuftetnrei. 
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And, Secondly. Ml the values must be consumed in 
the most profitable manner. It frequently happens, that 
a producer wants but one value from a substance for his 
particular purpose^ while another and an important value 
remains unappropriated. It is always a matter of im- 
portance to employ, in the best manner, every value 
which a, substance is known to possess. Thus, after we 
have derived from wood, all the heat which it can evohe, 
it leaves ashes, which possess an important value. After 
the oil has been expressed from flax seed, the residuum 
is valuable food for cattle. The employment of this 
utility, of course, lessens the price of oil, and increases >,^ 
the demand for it.(^Hence, we see the superiority of A 
the economy of large establishments to that of smaller ^ 
ones. A large manufacturing establishment, can carry 
on several distinct operations, for the sake of using these 
secondary utilities. In a small one, this would be im- 
possible, and much must in consequence be wasted. 
Thus, in connexion with a large slaughter-house, I have 
seen a soap and candle manufactory, a manufactory of 
glue, and one of neat's foot oil ; while a large number of 
hogs was fattened with the refuse of these several estab- 
lishments. In this manner, every part of the slaugh- 
tered animal was profitably consumed. In small estab- 
lishments, a large portioh of these fragments would be 
wasted. 

II. Consumption of labor. 

The principles above illustrated would teach us : — 

1 . To employ precisely as much labor as is necessary - 
to accomplish the intended result. 

We should never employ more than is wanted. This 
generates idleness and negligence. One supernumerary 
laborer, is not only useless himself, but he generally re- 
quires the time of two or three others, to bear him com- 
pany in idleness. 

We should never employ less labor than is wanted. 
This produces confusion, and destroys the advantages 
of correct division of labor. It saves nothing to em- 
ploy one person less than is necessary in an establish- 
ment, and to suspend the labor of others several time^ 
32 
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in a day, in order to do the work which that one should 
have accomplished. 

In general, provided, of course, the work be well 
done, the less the consumption of labor the better for 
the producer. Hence, the economy of labor-saving lua- 
chuiery. He who, by an ingenious contrivance, is able 
to save the hire of one laborer, will find himself, at the 
end of the year, richer by precisely this amount saved. 

2. We should employ labor at no higher price, than 
is necessary to accomplish our object. 

Every important operation consists of several subor^ 
dinate operations, requiring very different degrees of 
skill in their execution. According to these degrees of 
skill, the wages of labor are adjusted. Now, economy 
demands, that labor of no higher price should De em- 
ployed on each several operation, than the importance 
of the operation requires. He who is able so to arrange 
his laborers, as to execute, by labor worth fifty cents, 
what was formerly executed by labor worth one dollar, 
makes a gain of fifty* cents aslay. Thus, in the power- 
press, the labor of press-work, which formerly employed 
two able-bodied men, is executed, in part, by animal 
force, or by steam power ; and the remainder by women. 
The reduction in price, thus effected, is very consider- 
able. 

But wniic this is the fact, it is also the fact, that it is 
never profitable to employ laborers incapable of accom- 
plishing the result. If a particular part of an operation 
require skill and labor worth five dollars per day, it is 
better to give this price than to confide it to an incom- 
petent person, who is willing to work for two doUars per 
day. Thus, a good painter of calico patterns, a good 
calico engraver, or dyer, may be cheaper at five dollars 
per day, than an inferior artist, even if the latter would 
perform the labor for nothing. 

We hence see, again, the importance of an accurate 
knowledge of principles, to every one engaged in exten- 
sive production. It is by deep and thorough reflection 
upon every part of the process which he conducts, that 
« manufacturer is able to keep up. with, and specially to 
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add to, the improvements of the age, and :o prevent- 
himself from being undersold by his more enterprising 
and intelligent neighbors. 

3. The labor paid far ^ should all fre performed. 

Time, as it is frequently said, is money. It is sutety 
money to him who pays money for it. And, of course, 
every hour for which he pays, that is spent in idleness 
or uselessness, is so much useless consumption ; or so 
much absolute loss. 

The causes of the waste of labor are various. Some 
of the more conunon are : — 

1 . Want of superisUendence. It cannot be supposed 
that laborers, if left alone, and if paid by the day, will 
labor as faithfully as if laboring for themselves. Hence, 
the necessity and the economy of efficient superinten* 
dence. He who employe twenty men by the day, to 
perform a particular piece of work, will find that an ef« 
ficient superintendent will, by preventing idleness, saun- 
tering, and story-telling, save much more than his wages. 
And, hence, I suppose that commonly, where the labor 
is of such a nature as to allow of it, it is cheaper to pay 
by the piece, than the day. In the one case, if a la- 
borer be idle, he wastes his own time ; in the other case, 
the time of his employer. It is easy to perceive which 
case is the more favorable to industry. 

2. Irregularity, This is a great source of waste of 
labor. Where tools are allowed to get out of place, 
materials to be deficient or unsuitable ; or where several 
laborers are obliged to stand idle, to wait for the com- 
pletion of an operation which is done out of season, 
much time must, of necessity, be lost. In a shop con- 
taining a dozen workman, if each one spend, on an av- 
erage, half an hour a day in looking for misplaced tools, 
or in waiting for materials not at hand, this is a loss of 
more than half the wages of one laborer a day. This, 
in a year, would be sudficient to purchase the clodies of 
a small family. 

3. Defective tools. In order that the economy of la- 
bor may be as great as possible, the tools by which labor 
is saved, should be as perfect as possible ; othei'wisey 
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we derive onl^ a partial benefit from the inyention. He 
who employs a man to chop wood, wotdd certaiidj see 
the importance of furnishing him with a sharp axe. He 
who erects a fence, to save the labor of guarding his 
cattle, will certainly do wisely to keep bis fence in good 
order. It is surely less labor to mend a gap in a fence j 
than to be obliged to plant a field a second 6me, be* 
cause the grain has been destroyed by cattle, which 
that gap permitted to enter. It takes less labor to 
mend a leakage in a mill dam, than to rebuild the dam 
after it has been, by means of that leakage, carried 
away. Hence, we see the importance, of keeping 
every part of an establishment in perfect order, and 
of allowing nothing to be out of repair, if it be possible 
to repair it. 

** I remember," says Say, " beii^ once a witness of 
the numberless misfortunes which a neglectful house* 
keeping entails. For the want of a small latch, the gate 
of the poultry yard was forever open, there being no 
means of closing it externally, and many of the poultry 
were lost in consequence. One day, a fine young pork- 
er made his escape into the woods, and the whole fam- 
ily, gardener, cook, milk-maid, die, presently turned ou 
in quest of the fugitive. The gariti'^ner, in leaping a 
ditch, got a sprain that confined kim to his bed for a 
fortnight. The cook found the linen burnt that she had 
left at the fire to dry. The miik*maid forgot, in her 
haste, to tie up the cattle in the cow house, and one of 
the loose cows broke the leg of a colt, that was kept 
m the same shed. The linen burnt, and the garden* 
er's work lost, were worth twenty crowns, and ibe 
colt as much m^re, so that forty crowns were, in a few 
minutes, lost, for want of a latch that would not have 
cast more than a few sous." [Pol. Economy, Book 
3d, chap. 5.] 

Illustrations of the importance of having every instru- 
ment in order, and in place, are occurring in most es- 
tablishments every day. They teach us, that economy 
of capital, as wel as of labor, requires, that every thing 
>faould be done in time, and in season : that if a thing 
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need to be done to-da^, we have no means which shaD 
enable us to estimate the loss that may ensue, by put- 
ting it off until to-morrow ; and, that negligence is as 
much at variance with the laws of our Creator,. as abso- 
lute wastefulness, inasmuch as it exposes us to equally 
severe punishments. It would be well, if men would 
remember this, not only in the affairs of this life, but 
still more, in the affairs of another. 

Supposing now that both labor and capital have been 
ir.vested upon the most economical principles'! The 
object for which they have been thus invested, is the 
creation of products. Hence, the greater this product 
is, the more successful the investment, the better is it 
for the individual, and the better is it for the •x)mmu« 
nity. The object of the farmer is, with a given soil, 
a given expenditure of labor, of seed and of manure, 
to raise the greatest amount of value^ in a harvest. 
This will generally^ though not always^ be as the quan- 
tity. Fifty bushels of common apples will not sell for 
so much as forty bushels of good ones. One hundred 
pounds of coarse wool, will sell for much less than 
one hundred pounds of fine wool. Hence, his object 
should be, from a given expenditure, to derive the 
greatest amount of profit. It is, by &us adjusting his 
expenditure, and thus calculating the results, that an 
intelligent and thoughtful farmer will grow rich ; while 
all around him are remaining stationary or are growing 
poor. 

So, it is the business of the manufacturer to create, 
with a given expenditure, the greatest amount of value. 
If he can succeed in giving to his cloth a better dye, or 
can produce a more durable or a more tasteful fabric, 
or can adapt it better to the satisfying of any human 
want, its value is, by so much, increased, and he and 
the commimity are the better for the increased value of 
his production. 

It is evident, that, in order to do this, a systematic 
knowledge of the principles of any employment is neces- 
sary to the individual by whom it is carried on. A man, 
in order to be a skilful producer, must be acquainted 
32* 
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with the laws of production that is, those laws of na 
ture and of society, which govern the transaction in 
which he is engaged'. Heace, we see the iraporiance of 
accurate knowledge, and sound mental discipline, to all 
the classes of society. 

We see, in the above remarks, another illustration c^f. 
the truth, that the benefit of one is the benefit of all, 
and the injury of one is the injury of all. If a man 
economize labor and capital, he increases his own 
wealth, and he also rescues as much as he saves, firom 
actual destruction. The whole of this amount may go 
to the further bcrease of production, or to the satisfying 
of human wants. The more he produces, the greater is 
his wealth ; and the greater is the value which is created 
for the good of the whole community. Hence, we see, 
that he who is honestly promoting his own welfare, is 
also promoting the welfare of the whole society of which 
lie is a member. 

And as it is manifestly for the interest of the mdivid- 
ual, so is it for the interest of the society, that every 
producer should consume as little value, and produce as 
great value, as possible. Hence, we see the impolicy 
of those restrictions, which will not allow the individual 
to purchase and to sell where he pleases. If he must 
give a higher price than is necessary for his material, this 
is, by the difi'erence, unprofitable consumption. If he 
cannot dispose of it where he pleases, tliis is, by so 
much, unprofitable production, because he is unable to 
realize from, his pr:>duction as much as he \i(ould be able 
t# real ze, were he left to himself. 
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SECTION II. 

OP CONSUMPTION FOR THE GRATIFICATION .OF 
DESIRE. 

By means of the productive consumption above treat* 
ed of, a man procures the means for this second kind of 
consumpiion. This means, however, it is always to be 
remembered, does not consist of his Tv4iole production, 
but only of the excess of production over consumption 
If he live on capital loaned at interest, the case is the 
same. The money loaned is, for the time, consumed* 
The interest paid, is the excess of the production over 
the consumption, and this, of course, is all that he can 
appropriate to the gratification of his desires. 

Consumption for the gratification of our desires, may 
be considered from two points of view. First. Without 
reference to the circumstances of the individual, or to 
the relative value of the various modes of gratification ; 
and, secondly y with reference to these circumstances. 

I. Of consumption without reference to the circtim- 
stances of the individual^ or the relative value of the mode 
of gratification. 

These purposes have been already alluded to. They 
are generally comprehended under the following partic- 
ulars : 

Expenditures for the necessaries and conveniences of 
living, as food, clothing, and shelter; for the gratification 
of the senses and the tastes ; for the pleasures of Intel- 
lect ; for the pleasures of society ; and for moral pleas- 
ures. Under one or other of these simply, or under 
several of them combined, I believe almost all of our 
expenditures may be classed. 

Now if these be considered, irrespective of our cir- 
cumstances, or of the intrinsic value of the gratifications 
themselves, the principles of expenditure, will be, essen- 
tially; the same as those which have been ahready illus- 
trmted. That is to say, if a particular mode of livii^. 
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or the enjoyineot of a particular gratificadon be deUrmin* 
ed upofiy whether that determination be wise or unwise^ 
economy teaches us to obtain it most perfectly, and at 
the least possible expense. The question of its wisdom 
or folly, belongs to another patt of the subject. A par- 
ticular mode of living having been resolved upon, econ- 
omy will teach us to sustain it, at the least possible 
Bxpense. Hence, in regard to capital, the rules will be : 

1. That the consumption of values be as small as is 
consistent with the accomplishment of our purpose* 
This is opposed to several errors. 

To purchasing mare of any value than is wanted. 
The articles ordinarily consumed in a family, are rapidly 
destructible. If more be purchased than is wanted, it is 
liable to become useless, and, in this case, the loss of 
this excess is total. By having a superabundance of 
any thing consumable, it becomes, m the eyes of those 
who use it, less valuable, and is used less carefully. 
And, if neither of these results be experienced, if aa 
article be purchased a year before it is wanted, the pur- 
chaser loses the interest, for a year, of the money expend- 
ed. ^Hencey it is generally as economical to purchase 
at retail, as at wholesale. ^ 

Hence, it is commonly wasteful to purchase any thing 
because it is cheap. If a man need any thing, its cheap- 
ness is a reason why he should buy it, but if he do not 
want it, its cheapness is no reason at all. A man may 
buy stones very cheap, but it is doubtful whether he 
would be either enriched or made happier by the pur- 
chase. Many a garret is fille d with prea^ hargjitina ; 
which were purchased because they were cheap, and 
then laid away to rot. 

2. The consumption should be aa perfect as possibh. 
When we have possessed ourselves of a substance, it 
should not be thrown away, until every utility which it 
possesses, has been exhausted. 

Thus, an article of clothing which will not answer 
any longer for one purpose, may answer very well for 
another. An article of food, which may not be used in 
one form, may be used in some otW form. And 
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bence, in general, nothing should come into a house, un- 
less it be wanted, nor in a larger amount than it is want* 
ed ; and nothing should leave it, until all its utility is 
exhausted. 

3. All the means should be provided for the most 
perfect production and consumption of values. Hence, 
every useful utensil should be furnished, and should be 
the most perfect of its kind. It is cheaper to buy a 
coal-hod, than to carry coal in a basket, and, by saving 
a dollar in a utensil, ruin a carpet worth fifty dollars. It 
18 cheaper to have every description of culinary vessel 
that may be needed, than to have food spoiled by being 
cooked in an unsuitable instrument. It is cheaper to 
have a bad fire place altered, at an expense of fifteen 
dollars, than to consume annually ten dollars more worth 
of wood than is necessary. 

Hence, it is also important, that every article pur- 
chased be of such a nature as will admit of the most 
profitable consumption. If a man buy fuel which gives 
off very little heat, because it is at a low price, it is by 
no means certain that he has made a successful pur- 
chase. It should always be remembered that we want 
a given amount of utility, and not the mere form in 
which it seems to reside. It is cheaper to purchase a 
dollar's worth of utility for a dollar, than half a dollar's 
worth for seventy-five cents. Hence, the lowest priced 
products are by no means always the cheapest. 

The same principles apply to labor. 

Economy directs, that in a household, we should pur- 
chase as much labor as we need, and of the kind that 
we need, but no more than we need. When we pay 
for useless labor, we throw money away ourselves. 
When we employ incompetent labor, we pay others to 
throw it away for us. 

These, I suppose to be the principal circumstances, 
which should govern our expenditures. And, it will be 
seen, that they apply to all the conditions of men. 
Whether our expenditure be large or small, it should be 
conducted with economy. The object to be attained 
is, to secure as large an amount of gratification, at as 
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•mall an expenditure as possible. To the man who 
has but two hundred dollars per ^ear to spend, it is cer- 
tainly important to spend it economically. To the man 
who has ten thousand dollars per year, it will generally 
De found convenient* 

Hence, it will be seen, that, in order to enjoy the 
comforts or the luxuries of life, at the least expense, 
care and superintendence, and knowledge of the variotis 
operations performed in a household, are absolutely ne- 
cessary. And as this department of consumption in gen- 
eral, devolves upon the mistress of a family, we see how 
important to the execution of it with success, must be 
vigilance, care, intelligence, and industry. The husband, 
by the employment of capital, labor, and skill, in pro- 
ductive consumption, secures an annual revenue, for the 
purpose of consumption in the various means of ghitifi- 
cation, \ii4ietlier necessary or superfiuous. The expen- 
diture of this annual revenue, or the nmking of those 
arrangements which govern the expenditure, general^ 
devolves upon the wife. If that expenditure be made 
without economy, either the gratifications which it might 
procure, are never enjoyed ; and, by all the consumption, 
neither comfort nor pleasure is obtained ; or eke, if the 
gratification sought for be obtained, it is obtained at an 
expense absolutely ruinous. Hence, it will be seen, 
that the physical comfort, as well as the means of hap- 
piness of both parties, depends more on the domestic 
education of the female sex than is ordinarily supposed. 
Affection will rarely exist in the atmosphere of self- 
inflicted poverty. No man can respect a woman, by 
whose caprice, and ignorance of her appropriate duties, 
he is plui^ed into disgraceful bankruptcy, and wedded 
to hopeless penury. Nor let it be supposed that no tal- 
ent is requisite skilfully to superintend a household. It 
requires, at least, as much ability to direct, with skill, 
and on prmciple, the affairs of a domestic establishment, 
as to select a ribbon or dance a mmuet, to finger a piano 
or to embroider a fire screen. 

II. CantumpHon e^nndered in rt^ct to the rthtive 
MitM of the ienre* 
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The various objects of desire, by the possession of 
which our happiness may be (Mt)Enoted, may, with suffi* 
Qient accuracy for our. present purpose, be divided into 
moral, intellectual, social, and sensual. 

The attainment of happiness from either of these, 
commonly involves some expenditure of time, or of i 
property, or of both. Thus, we crnmot by reflection, j 
indprove our own hearts, without the consumption of | 
time, nor cidtivate our benevolent sentiments without the 
consumption of property. The improvement of our 
minds by reading and study, demands both time and 
books. We cannot enjoy die society of our friends, , 
without the consumption of both time and property. 
And every <Hie knows that the gratification of our sens- 
es, whether intellectual or corporeal, consumes a large 
portion of the income of every mdividual. 

It belongs to the teacher of ethics, to^sbow in which 
mode of expenditure a man may best secure bis fiUure 
happiness, and act most worthily of the moral nature 
with which he is endowed. The political economist 
looks upon the various modes of expenditure, simply as 
they affect the wealth of the* individual, and of the pub- 
lic. Yet, even in this view, it may not be inappropriate 
to offer a single suggestion. Inasmuch as we have been 
created with aptitudes for all these different modes of 
happiness, it is manifestly the intention of the Creator, 
that we should enjoy, not merely one but all of them. 
As we are not merely sensual, but also moral and intel- 
lectual beings, it is as reasonable that we should expend 
a part of our time and property, in the pursuit of moral 
and intellectual, as that we shotdd spend a part of it, in 
the pursuit of sensual gratifications. He who argued 
from the superior dignity of our nature over that of 
brutes, might perhaps urge that the former was tne more 
reasonable mode of expenditure^ But the dignity of the 
race not belonging to the province of the political econ- 
omist, we shall not consider, the subject in this point of 
view. 

The princi^es upon which political economy would 
teach us to seU^ our modes of gratification^ are, I sup 
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pose, the followiiig. FiraL Where the aflKmot of 
gratification io two cases is equal, it is wise to choose 
iliat ubicb is the feast expensive. The reason for this 
b too obvious lo need moch illusiraiioo. If a particolar 
gptificatioo can be proctired lor one hundred dcdiafs, 
and another, which will affind an equal amomt of hapjH- 
oess, can be procured lor ten doUars, the cheaper is to 
be preferred ; because, whife, in this case, we obtain ao 
equal gratification, we have ninety dollars remaining with 
wbicb to purchase other objects of desire. Seamdig. 
When two modes of gratification are, in themselves, 
equally productive of happiness, hot of which, one ttndi 
to the wealth, and the other to the poverty, both of the 
individual and of society, the former is to be preferred. 
Thus, if it cost the same sum to spend an evening in in- 
tellectual improvement, that it would cost to spend it in 
a drunken frolia, and the pleasure in the two cases were 
the same ; inasmuch as intellectual cultivation tends to 
knowledge, which b a valuable consideration to every 
producer, and a drunken frolic has ik> such tendency, 
economy would teach us to spend the evening in intellec- 
tual cultivation. 

If, now, we compare the various modes of expendi- 
ture most common among men, I think that we shall find, 
that the economy of the moral and intellectual pleasures 
is somewhat overlooked. 

The expenditures for all the real wants and conyen- 
iences of a human being, may, by industry and frugality, 
without great difficulty, be supplied. It does not cost 
much, to provide all that we need for wholesome and 
palatable food, for comfortable clothing and shelter, and 
for all the furniture demanded for convenient domestic 
arrangements. Our greatest expenses are for those ob- 
jects, which yield no other utility than the mere gratifi- 
cation of the senses, or, which are rendered necessary, 
by command of fashion, or the love of ostentation. 
Thus, in the purchase of a garment, or of an article of 
furniture, a part of the price is paid for the real utility 
which it possesses, and the remainder for that particnlar 
formy or cdIot* or workmaaship, which is designated by 
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fashkm. Now, it frequendy happens, that this latter 
portion of the price is far greater than the former. The 
same may be said of many of our expenses of the table, 
and of various others. 

Now, that men should not, if they have the ability, in 
any manner gratify their senses, and yield obedience to 
fashion, it is not neeessary here to affirm ; nor is it ne- 
cessary that political economy ^ould prescribe the limit, 
within which these gratifications shall be confined. A 
few considerations, for the sake of illustrating tbe com- 
parative economical advantages of other modes of gratis 
fication, is all that will be here attempted. 

1. Moral and intellectual pleasures are by no meant i 
expensive. To spend time in moral cultivation, is no I 
niore expensiye than to spend it thoughtlessly and friro« / 
to<isly . The time consumed in thoughtless dissipation, i 
if employed in moral culture, would be sufficient to effect 
great changes in our habits and tastes. 

The pleasures of benevolence, so far as pecuniary '» 
consumption is concerned, are less expensive than those 
of the senses. Were the sums lavished in thoughtless 
caprice, in obedience to fashion, or in the gratification 
of appetite, to be reserved for charity, how gr^at an 
amount of happiness might be created both in the-bene* 
factor and the recipient. 

The same may be said of intellectual pleasures 
Books, and all the means for intellectual gratification, 
may be had at an expense within the reach of a very 
large class of the community. The useless ornaments 
of a drawing room, would frequently purchase a consid- 
erable library. The sums of money annually paid, by 
most families, to satisfy the demands of fashion, would 
provide them with as much reading as they would desire. 
Now, when these two kinds of pleasure are equally set 
before us, and when the one may be procured at so 
much less expenditure than the other, it surely is worth 
the attention of every man, deliberately to inquire by 
which mode jof investment he will best secure his own . 
happiness. ^ There seems something ill*adjusted, when \ 
die habitatiWof a moral and intellectual being, reminds j 
33 
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OS of every thing else than, that he is either moral or in- 
tellectual. ^ ■ ~ "'•^ — 

2. Moral and intellectual pleasures tend to the wealth 
both, of the individual and of society. 

The exercise of benevolence has several important 
economical tendencies. For instance, it tends directly 
to cultivate the habits of self-denial and self-government, 
vrtiich are so essential both to industry and frugality. 
Sensual self-indulgence tends directly to produce both 
indolence and capricious and reckless expenditure. 

Again. Th e hab jtjof benevolen ce tends to moderate 
and correct that intpnai* Inve nr'gaifij which is so fre* 
quendy the cause of ruin to enterprising men. In the 
j man^ement of any hazardous business, he will be the 
I most likely to succeed, who looks with entire coolness 
( on the chances of loss and gain. The too eager, gov- 
i erned by their imagination, rush into needless danger. 
[^^ The too cautious allow a fair prospect of advantage to 
pass by unimproved. The one is as liable to fail as the 
other. He who, by the practice of benevolence, has 
learned a more accurate estimate of the blessings of 
wealth, will more probably than either, judge correctly. 
The miser and the sensualist will fall into opposite ex- 
tremes, one upon each side of him. 

Besides, the social benefits of benevolence are incal* 
^ulable. It unites together the various classes of men, 
)y the strong ties of affection apd gratitude. By bring* 
4Qg all classes of men more directly under the view of 
Ae whole mass of society, social responsibility is in- 
creased, and the encouragements to virtue and the re- 
itraints upon vice are strengthened. ^^^hen the rich are 
jard-hearted and luxurious, .the poor are disaffected, 
tn ti-social, a nd destructive.^ In so far as benevolence, 
ihereibre, t6Ad^ to^lGgHfiprovement of the social dispo* 
sitions of men, it may lay claim to great economical ad* ' 
vantages. 

And the same is true of intellectual pleasures. A 
man cannot enjoy these without improving bis mind, and 
rendering it a more valuable instrument both for the pro« 
d^ctiQ^ of his future happmess, and the t^ccmnuliitiop ^ 
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[ wealth. Knowledge is power, in what sphere of life 

soever it be exerted. The gratification of the senses 

g enervates the body, enfeebles the mind, and tends to 

render intellectual exercise unpleasant, and to unfit us 

2 for* any important or highly responsible exertion. 

t 

I 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

or (IXBLIC COIVSUMPTIOK, 



SECTION I. 

or TAXES, OR THE MANNER IN WHICH FfJBLIO 
EXPENDITURE 18 PROVIDED FOR. 

We have thus far treated of indiTidual consumptioo, 
or of that destruction of ralues effected by the individ- 
ual, in the accomplishment of his own purposes ; and for 
the gratification of his own desires. But, all the capital' 
produced bj a society, is not expended in this manner 
A part of the annual revenue of every individual, is con- 
tributed in some manner to the public, and is expended 
by the agents of the public, that is, by the government. 
This part remains to be treated of, under the head of 
public consumption. 

This expenditure is provided for by means of taxation. 
When a given sum is to be raised for the accomplish- 
ment of any object, it is, by some mode of assessment, 
distributed among the various individuals of the commu- 
nity, and every one is obliged to pay the proportion with 
which he is charged. The sum thus collected is then, 
for the accomplishment of particular purposes, consumed 
by the agents into whose hands it is delivered. The 
consumption itself is of precisely the same nature as that 
effected by individuals, that is, the value is destroyed ; 
and the utility consumed, is annihilated. If an individual 
burn gunpowder, the value in time and material by which 
it was produced is destroyed ; if a hundred or a thousand 
men do it, the result is the same. If a man in the dig- 
ging of a ditch consume the labor of a thousand work- 
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men, and use the provisions necessary for their susten- 
tation, the whole value, thus expended, is annihilated. 
And if a thousand men unite in the undertaking, the an- 
nihilation is the same. This is really so evident, that to 
illustrate it at length seenis almost childish. Does any 
one doubt when a house is burnt down, whether the value 
of a house is or is not consumed, because the owner did 
not set fire to it himself. Does any merchant doubt, 
whether his property is diminished or not, when it has 
been wasted by a profligate clerk f In a word, govern- 
ment is nothing but a system of agencies ; and property 
consumed, by the government, is as really consumed, 
. and its value as really destroyed, as though the individual 
citizens consumed it themselves. « 

Now, this being the fact, the rulebj which consump-j 
tion is to be j udged of. isprecisely the same, whether ir 
be public or private. 'If the product created by the 
consumption, whether that product be material or imma^ 
terial, be of greater value than the product coi^umed, it 
is profitable consumption ; that is, the public receive in 
return a greater value than they parted with. If a less 
valuable product be created, than is consumed, it is un- 
profitable consumption, and the value might better have 
remained in the hands of individuals. If no product 
whatever be realized, it is a total loss ; and the value 
taken from the individual might as well have been thrown 
into the sea. Nay, had they themselves thrown the val- 
ue consumed into the sea, there would have been a gain, 
in the amount of the expense of collecting and consuming 
it. And still more, if the value consumed produce no 
valuable result, but, on the contrary, be employed to 
promote the purposes of oppression and misrule, the 
evil is enormous. The possessions of the individual are 
taken away, not only without rendering him an equiva- 
lent, but for the sake of employing other men to torment 
him, and deprive him of his dearest rights. 

It is very frequently asserted, that public expenditure 

enriches a country, or that, at least, it is wholly inno« 

cent, smce it quickens the circulation of money, and 

does DO harm, inasmuch as all the money always reniaint 

88* 
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b ibe couotry. To obviate such «i objeclioD, let us 
traco, from first to last, the passage of a product towards 
ultimate consumption, on the public account. The gov- 
emment exacts from the tax payer, the payment of a 
given sum in the shape of money^. To meet this de- 
mand, the tax payer exchanees part of the products at 
his disposal, for coin, which be pays to the tax gatherer. 
A second set of government agents is busied, in buying, 
with that coin, clothing and "'other necessaries for sol^ 
dierj Up to this point, there is no value either lost or 
consumed ; there has only been a gratuitous transfer of 
value and a subsequent act of barter, but, the value con- 
tributed by the citizen, still exists in the shape of stores 
and supplies in the military depot. In the end, how 
^ever, this value is consumed, and then the portion of 
wealth which passes from the hands of the tax payer, 
into those of the tax gatherer, is destroyed and annihilated 

^^ Tet, it is not the sum of money, that is destroyed ; 
thai has j>n]y passed from one hand to another, eitb^ 
with or without any return, as, when it passed from the 
tax payer, to the tax gatherer ; or in exchange for an 
equivalent, as when it passed from the government agent 
to the contractor, for clothing and supplies. The valuB 
of the money survives the whole operation, and 'goes 
through three or four, or a dozen hands, without any sen- 
sible alteration. It is the value of the clothing and ns- 
cessaries that disappears, with precisely the same effect, 
as if the tax payer bad, with the same money, purchased 
clothing and necessaries for his own private consump- 
tion." • 

The consumption, then, is of the same nature, wheth- 
er it be public or private. It is a destruction of value; 
and the rule, by which we are to determine whether it 
be profitable or unprofitable, is the same in both cases. 
It is, by inquiring, whether the benefit created by the 
consumption, is greater than, equal to, or less than, the 
value of the product consumed. 

j While, however, this rule is always to be adopted, it 
li, as in the case of individual consumption, to be inter* 

• Sty. 
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preted with a liberal and intelligeat forecast. It must 
not, of course, always be expected, that the product 
created by coosumption, will be a visible, tangible, ma* 
terial substance. Thus, we see no physical, tangible 
product, as the result of taxes for the support of civil 
government. But, we receive the benefit in security of 
persons, property, and reputation ; or in that condition 
of society, which, though it be incapable of being 
weighed and measured, is absolutely essential both to in* 
dividual happiness, and individual accumulation. The 
same may be said, in substance, concerning the taxes 
paid for general education. Here, whether the tax pay*- 
er receive his remuneration in instruction given to his 
own children, or not, he yet receives it, in the improve- 
ment of the intellectual and social character of his neigh- 
bors, by which his property is rendered more secure, 
the labor for which he pays is better performed, and the 
demand for whatever he produces, is more universal and 
more constant. The same may be said of dyit public 
expenditure, by which the moral and social character of 
a community is elevated, the taste of a nation refined, 
and an impuke given to efforts for the benefit of man. 
With this view, no one could oppose the expense incur- 
red in bestowing upon public edifices elegance, or even, 
'n some cases, magnificence of structure ; in the public 
celebration of remarkable eras ; and in the rewards be- 
stowed upon those who have by their discoveries enlarged 
the boundaries of human knowledge, or, by their inven- 
tions, signally improved the useful arts. Political Econ- 
omy is opposed to none of these forms of expenditure ; 
all that she requires is, that a valuable consideration be 
received in return for the consumption ; and that the 
consumption be not disproportionate to that considera* 
tion. 

Of the diffsreni modes by which the public expendi- 
ture is provided for. 

Taxes are of two kinds, direct and indirect, 
A direct tax, is a certain amount assessed upon eveiy 
individual, in proportion to the property which he it 
kQpwD to poeaese. lo many of the towns of New £ng« 
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land, an annml tax list is made out, in which the portion 
which every taxable inhabitant roust pay, towards sup- 
porting the expenses of the district, is specified. The 
apportionment is made out by persons appointed for the 

Girpose, caDed assessors. If any individual consider 
mself as taxed too highly, he is at liberty to appear, 
and declare upon oath, the amount of property of which 
he is possessed. His assessment is then graduated, ac« 
cording to the amount to which he has sworn. 

An indirect tax, is levied upon articles of production, 
at some period during their passage from one possessor 
to another. Thus a tax, or as it is called a duty, is laid 
by this country on various goods imported from abroad, 
immediately on their arrival. This duty is paid by the 
merchant who receives them ; and he adds this duty to 
the cost of the goods, when he sells them to the next 
purchaser. Thus, the price of the product is raised, by 
this amount, when it comes into the hands of the con- 
sumer. If broadcloth pay a duty of two dollars a yard, 
he who buys a jrard of broadcloth pays two dollars a 
yard more for it than he would pay if there were no du- 
ty to be paid. If coal be taxed two dollars a ton, as it 
is at present, every consumer of foreign coal pays two 
dollars a ton more than he would pay if no such tax 
were exacted. The effect of this tax is also to keep 
the price of all other coal two dollars a ton higher than 
it would otherwise be. 

Now, supposing the same sum were to be demanded 
for the service oi the public, it may be asked, which 
mod* of raising it is to be preferred. 

In favor of an indirect tax it may be urged, that it is 
raised with more eawveniencej and less liability to per- 
sonal coUision, between the tax payer and the tax 
gatherer. 

The imports of a country are all received at a 
comparatively smaQ number of places, denominated 
ports of entry. Goods arriving at these places are all 
charged with the duty on their arrival ; and thus, the col- 
lection may all be acconiplished in a short time, and 
with very little trouble. Besides, as the importer, who 
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pa]r« the duty, receives it back i^aia from the purchaser 
of the goods, it seems to him a matter of small impor- 
tance whether it be high or low, and he is disposed to 
make but little trouble ab6ut it. The case is the same 
with every succeeding purchaser, until it comes at last 
to the consumer. The consumer may feel that the prod- 
uct is dear, but, if it be no dearer than it has been be- 
fore, he thinks but little about it ; and, if it be some* 
what dear^ than formerly, the rise and fall in the price 
of goods is so common a thing, that he imputes the dif- 
ference to any other cause, as soon as to the additional 
duty paid to the government. Hence, it is frequently 
said, that people do not feel an indirect taxy which 
means, I suppose, that they do not know, either how 
much they pay, or when they pay, or whether they pay 
or not. 

On the contrary, it is, doubtless, the fact, that men 
feel direct taxes mofe sensibly, that is, they know when 
they pay them, and bow much they pay. Here, then, 
is liability to iQ feeling, and sometimes to resistance ; 
and, moreover, there is a possibility, that an excessive 
parsimony may restrict the public means in such a man- 
ner, as to prevent the execution of works of real utility, 
if not of imperative necessity. 

There is, however, a greater liability of injustice in 
indirect than in direct taxation. As, when duties are 
laid upon goods, the tax pay^ knows very little of the 
amount paid, and is hence less careful to inquire on 
what principles the revenue is raised ; there is a ^eater 
opportunity, afforded, in this manner, of imposing the 
public burdens unequally, and of imposing them for 
purposes at variance with the prmciples of the social 
compact. Hence, a majority may impose taxes for the 
benefit of a part, and not for the benefit of the whole ; 
and the matter can easily be so mystified, that the suf- 
ferer can excite but little sympathy. I do not deny 
that direct taxation is Uable, in some cases, to the same 
abuse, as, for instance, when the city and country mter- 
•sts strive to shift the burden of taxation upon each oth- 
er* I only say, that the evil is not so liable to happen 
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m the one case as io the other, and when it does bap* 
pen, it is more readily exposed. 

Aside from the irregularity in the assessment of indi* 
rect taxes, it may be otsenred, that, in their very nature, 
they are liable to obiection, because they do not im- 
pose the pubHc burden in any manner in proportion, to 
the share which the individual receives of public pro- 
tection. The indirect tax is paid by the cotuumer. 
I Hence, he pays, not according to the benefit which he 
/ receives from die existence of civil government, but ac» 
I cording to the amount of production which he eonntmes. 
I Hence, he who possesses a mill ion doll ars^_wo£th of 
property, ifTie cbnSnmeTKrifiore^lhan. he_whp lives by 
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\ his dailyjabor, will pay no' larger share of the pub lic bur- 
\ den. Hence, a manifest Inequality is involved in the 
1 '; ^ ' * \ original conception of an indirect tax. 
uvvt "'* ^' ' The same remark may, however, be applied in part to 
direct taxation. It may be said, that the tax payer here 
raises his price, in such a manner that he only pays a 
part of the tax assessed upon him, and that the remain- 
der is paid by the consumer. This is, b part, true, but 
I think not by any means to the extent that it is true of 
mdirect taxation. He whose actual property is taxed, 
cannot raise the price of his conmiodities, with such ac- 
curacy as the merchant, but must bear his proportion 
without the ability of so readily shifting it upon another. 
Hence, direct taxes, if equally imposed, are commonly 
more just ^ that is, they derive the support of govern- 
ment from the individuals, more in proportion to the' 
degree of benefit which each derives from the govern* 
^ment. 

In favor of direct taxation, it may also be added, tbat 
it is decidedly more m harmony widi the genius of a re- 
publican or representative government. Such a govern- 
ment, proceeds upon the principle that the people are the 
fountam of power, and are competent to govern them- 
selves. Now, such a government ought not, surely, to 
act upon the directly opposite principle, that the people 
ought not to know tohat they pay, or token or how they 
pay. They are the party^ from which, especially, noth- 
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mg of tUs sort should be concealed. They should 
know i0&af, and haw muehj they contribute ; and, also, 
m what manner whatever they contribute is expended. 
It is in this knowledge, and in the judicious use of it, 
that their safety consists. To me, therefore, the consid* 
eration, so frequently urged in favor of indirect taxation, 
that the people do notJeel it, is one of the strongest 
ai^uments against it. OThe more a people feel taxation, 
a&d the more jealously they watch over the public ex- / 
penditure, the better it is for them and for their rules^ ' 

Of the principle by which taxation should be regw^ 
lated. 

I have already stated that the several members of a 
society, should be taxed in proportion to the benefit 
which they receive from a government. Thus, if a 
government protects for one man, one hundred thousand 
dollars' worth of property, and for another only one 
thousand dollars' worth, the former should pay one hun- 
dred times as much towards the public expenses, as the 
latter. So far as this is evidently just. But it may be 
questioned whether justice might not go somewhat fur- 
ther, inasmuch as, a percentage of his income, which 
would not abridge even the luxuries of the rich, might 
materially curtail even the necessaries of the poor. But 
whether the rich ought to be taxed more than a pro rata 
proportion or not, I think it evident that taxes should be 
so arranged, that individuals should, b so far as possible, 
pay in proportion to their property ; that is, in propor- 
tion to the amount of protection which they receive of 
the government. Now, inasmuch as indirect taxation, 
if laid indiscriminately^ would apportion the public bur* 
den on no such principUy it is evident that such taxa- 
tion should be made discriminately ; that is, that articles 
of necessity should be either exempt from taxation, or 
taxed very lightly ; and articles of luxury, or those used 
chiefly by the rich, should bear the greater part of the 
burden. 

This would lead us to the folio wing conclusions : 

1. Property below a certain amount, might very 
properly be exempt from taxation. 
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Tho poor man'i clotbos and boddiag, his cow and his 
pig, shoold never be enumerated among taxable ]H*op* 
erty. 

2. The necessaries of life, if taxed at all, should be 
taxed at the lowest races. Of these, the rich and poor 
must consume nearlj equal quantities. But thej con- 
»ame only a firactipn of the rich man's income, white 
%hqr consume ahnosf the whole of the poor man's eam- 
ii.gs. A tax on bread stufi, fuel, coarse clothing, or 
iron, diminishes, essentiaity, the comforts and even the 
necessaries of liife, of a very large proportion of eveiy 
community. 

3. Taxation should be the heaviest upmi articles of 
luMury and oHenUUion ; not for the sake of interfering 
with these modes of pursuing hap{Hness, but because 
those who are able to expend in this manner, are able to 
bear, with the least inconvenience, the expenses of gov- 
ernment. The canvemencts of living, and the means of 
accumulation, should bear the next portion of the bur* 
den. He who is able to furnish himself with the eon- 
vtnieneti of living, is always able to pay a portion of the 
expenses of government ; and he who possesses means 
of accumulation, can always devote some part of that 
which is annually accumulated, to pay for the protection 
which he receives. Thus, carpeting, is a more fit sub- 
ject for taxation than bread stuffs or fuel. Thus, also, 
a farmer's wagon, or a merchant's ship, may justly be 
taxed, but they ought not to be taxed in the same pro- 
portion as a gentleman's coach. I have spoken of the 
expenses of civil society, as a public burden. It ought, 
however, to be remarked, that this is one of the burdens 
which a good citizen should be the most willing to sus- 
tain ; as it is a mode of expense, for which he receives a 
most abundant equivalent. If any one doubt this, let him 
ask himself, what expense would be necessary to secure 
for him, and his property, that protection which he now 
receives in return for the trifling sum which he pays in 
taxes. The sum paid for the necessary expenses of 
civil government, is very trifling, when compared with 
ihat which is annually expended in journeys of pleascffe. 
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in luxuries of th€f table, in ornaments of dress, naj, in 
profligate amusements, and vicious indulgences. Every 
good citizen, while be is under obligation vigilantly to 
watch over the manner in whtch public money is appro- 
priated, is bound to contribute, cheerfully and liberally, 
for every purpose required by the public good. 

It will scarcely be necessary to add, after what has 
been said, that a surplus revenue is a public nuisance. 
It gives lo the government a control over the monetar)- 
alTairs of the country, at the best, dangerous ; and a con- 
trol which is very liable to be exerted for the promotion 
of party purposes. It hence gives an additional, an un- 
necessary, and a dangerous power to a majority, and 
gives them the means of perpetuating that power, indefi- 
nitely. It is taking productive capital from the hands 
of the owners, and vesting it in hands where there is 
every temptation to spend it uselessly, if not viciously. 
The world has never yet seen a government so pure, that 
it would not become corrupt, if a surplus revenue were 
permanently placed at its disposal.* 



SECTION II. 

or THE PURPOSES FOR WHICH THE PUBLIC 
REVENUE IS COMMONLV EXPENDED. 

The funds of the public, after they have been col 
lected, are most commonly expended for some or foi 
ail of the following purposes. The support of Civil 

* Of that portion of the late surplus rerenue which has heen dis- 
tributed among the States, the greater part has already been appropri 
ated to intemu improTements of very doubtful utility. No man can 
look upon such a waste of property without pain, especially when he 
femembers, that these millions were raised by oblkring the poor man 
to pajr a hi^er price for his coat, his cse, his loafof ovead, hisi sak, 
•ndhis fud. 

34 
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Government ; Education of the people ; The mainteo* 
anee of the institutions of Religion ; National improve- 
ments ; Pauperism ; and War. Of these, we shall now 
proceed to treat in their order. The principles which 
we have already illustrated, will, however, render it wD* 
necessary to consider them at great length. A few re- 
marks upon each, will be all that we shall here attempt. 

I. Of expenses for tke support of civil government. 

This is by far the most necessary of any of the 
objects of public expense. Without government there 
could be no society ; and without society, there could 
neither be redress of wrong, nor securi^ of property. 
But government cannot be administered without officers, 
and no one will devote himself to the discharge of the 
duties of civil office, unless he be paid for it. 

The principles which should govern this branch of ex- 
penditure, are therefore few and simple. 

1. Economy requires, that precisely such talent should 
be employed, in the various offices of civil government, 
as may be necessary to insure the discharge of the duties 
of each office, in the best possible manner. Many of 
these offices, can only be discharged successfully, by the 
first order of human talent, cultivated by learning and dis- 
cipline, and directed by incorruptible integrity. Now it 
is certainly bad economy, to employ inferior talent to do 
badly, that which can only be of any service when it is 
done well. 

2. Hence, the salaries of judicial, legislative, and ex- 
ecutive officers should be such as will command the ser« 
vices of such talent as the duties of each office require. 
It is most unwise parsimony, to give to a judge such 
a salary as will command the services of nothing more 
than a third rate lawyer ; and it is mean to ask an indi- 
vidual to do a service for the community ^ at a lower rate 
than that at which he would do it for an individual. 

In answeT to this, it may be said, that, by bestowing 
large salaries upon the officers of government, we pre- 
sent temptations to avarice. But, I reply, the reduction 
of salaries, by no means diminishes the evil. Were 
(emolument to be reduced, there would alwa ys be a con* 
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test for office. The onlj question then is, whether we 
sEattiiave the contest between men of high or between 
men of Uno character ; between those who are capable 
of serving i» to our advantage^ or those who are only 
capable of serving us to our disadvantage. Were the 
most important trusts in the goremment to command no 
higher salaries than the wages of day hborers, there 
would be as great competition for them as at present ; 
only, then, the contest would be between day laborers, 
instead of being between men of professional ability. 

Here, however, I am willing to allow that the princi- 
ples of wages formerly illustrated, should have their full 
eiiect. For instance, where an office confers rank, or 
dignity, or indicates professional eminence, the emolu- 
ment should be less than would otherwise be paid for the 
same amount of service. Again : when an office is per- 
manent, the emolument should be less than when it is 
temporary. But, on the other hand, if it be insisted 
upon, that neither rank nor consideration shall be allowed 
to the public officer, but that all men are and must show 
themselves to be, on a level ; the remuneration of office 
should be higher. And also, when an office is tempo- 
rary, and the having held it, disenables the incumbent 
for subsequent professional employment, the remunera- 
tion should rise accordingly. In such cases, a pension 
should be attached to the office, if its duties, for a given 
time, have been faithfully discharged. 

II. Of expenses for the purpoH of education. 

1. Education is of two kinds, common and scientific. 
Common education, is limited to the teaching of those 
branches of which a knowledge is necessary in the pur- 
suit of the ordinary occupations of life. This is a 
proper object for national expenditure, because it is for 
the interest of every man, that every other man should 
be acquainted with the elements of learning. Specially 
is this the case in a representative government. 

A question, however, occurs, both as to the mannei 
in which such a revenue should be raised, and the man- 
ner in which it should be distributed. It may, for in- 
stance, be raised like any other tax, and paid into the 
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public chest, and the teachers be paid as officers of tbt 
gOTemment. Or, it may be rabed ia the different dis- 
uicts in which the schools are to be supported, and paid 
into the hands of district officers, who both oversee the 
schoob and employ the teachers. The latter seems to 
be the preferable method. In thb manner, there will oe 
by far tne most lively interest maintained b behalf of the 
schoob, the approprbtion of money will be m<»re vigi- 
lantljr guarded, and the teachers will more probably be 
appointed on account of their skill and ability. The 
appointment of so many teachers could rarely be effected 
by a central government, with either skill or fidelity. 
And the community, having no interest either in the se- 
lection or the remuneration of the teacher, would rarely 
take that interest in the subject of education, which the 
good of the pupils requires. 

On this subject, the principles to be kept in view seem 
to be simple. It seems necessary, that every district 
sufficiently large to maintain a school, should be obliged 
to maintain one, and that, for this purpose, the necessary 
funds be raised bjr the authority of the public. When, 
however, these funds have been rabed, they may safely 
be left in the power of each dbtrict itself, in the belief, 
^hat those who have themselves earned and contributed 
the money, will be more likely than any other persons, 
to disburse it skilfully and economically. Besides this, 
as upon such a system, teachers will be wanted in large 
numbers, it may be desirable that seminaries be estab« 
lished for the special purpose of educating them. Thb 
will give uniformity to the system of instruction, and 
enable the science of education, throughout a whole 
community, the more easily to keep pace with the pro- 
gress of science, in other departments of knowledge. 

3. Of scientific education. 

That the cultivation and the dififusion of science is 
greatly advantageous to a whole community, does not, I 
trust, require proof. Nations are, at present, princi- 
pally enriched by the result of discovery and invention.; 
and m consequence of the generaC diffusion of knowledge 
and intelligence. That a portio:: of the national revenue 
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should be directed to the promotion of these objects, 
seems both equitable and wise. 

As both the cuUivation and the diffusion of science 
may be performed by the same individuals, and, as the 
same instrupaents are needful for both purposes, these 
two objects have been commonly united. The design 
of an establishment for scientific education is two fold. 
Ist. To diffuse abroad the knowledge already existing, 
and 2d]y, to add to the amount of knowledge that now 
actually exists. Seminaries of learning have rarely oeen 
successful in accomplishing either one of these objects, 
when they were not also successful in accomplishing the 
other. The only question to be considered here, U 
this ; in what manner, at the least expense, may a gov- 
ernment promote the cuhivation and diffusion of science, 
by means of seminaries of higher education. 

1. I have remarked, when treating of production, thai 
the instruments, the books, and the buildings necessary 
for the accomplishment of these objects, are very ex. 
pensive, and can rarely be possessed by individuals 
Or, if they were possessed by individuals, the cost of 
the investment would render education so expensive, at 
to restrict it entirely to the rich. » Hence, we see thaf\ 
public provision for scientific education, instead of ben- j 
eficing the wealthy, is, specially, a benefit to the poorj^ 
The furnishing of these means, is the most important 
duty of a government, in so far as scientific education is 
concerned. 

2. Whether teachers should pay for the use of such 
means, may be easily decided. If they pay for^ such 
use, they must charge a proportionally higher price for 
tuition. If they have the use for nothing, their charges 
for tuition will fall in proportion. 

3. The emolument of the teacher should be made to 
depend upon his professional skill and ability. In no 
other manner will the necessary stimulants be presented 
to professional industry ; and in no other way will it be 
rendered impossible for a man to support himself in this 
profession, without performing its duties with skill and 
fidelity. I have no doubt that the mode, in this coun- 

34* 
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tij, ot remunentiog all collie officers by a fixed sahrf 
b exceedingly iinfaForable to the progress of education 
If, for the aike of promoting the stuidy of a particular 
science, funds be provided for the partial support of an 
instructor, they should always be so managed, as not in 
any manner to conflict with the principle here advanced. 

4. If, in addition to this, funds be provided for the 
education of a certain number of those who are indigent^ 
I think this should be done upon the following prin^ 
ciples: — 

1. The provision should be so made, as te betufit 
merely the indigent^ and not reduce the price of tuition 
to the uhok. If tuition be so expensive that A cannot 
procure it, and it be desirable to educate him, it may be 
well to make provision for him. But this is no reason 
why the price of tuition should be reduced, in an e^uaJ 
degree, for B, C, D, and the rest of the community, 
who are able to pay for it at its natural cost. 

3. The provision should be so made as not to inter- 
fere with the principle above advanced, that teachers be 
rewarded according to their skill and fidelity. If it be 
so made that a college, on account of its cheapness, will 
always be full, and its officers be paid, whether they 
perform their duties or not, it will retard, instead of 
promoting, the cause of education. 

3. It might be of advantage, supposing a series of 
Bchoob were established, if gratuitous admission to. the 
higher seminaries were the reward of talent, diligence, 
and good conduct in the lower. This would be a strong 
stimulant to efi!brt in the lower schools, and would be 
more likely than any other mode, to limit the bounty of 
the public to those who are the most deserving of it. 

It may not be amiss here to add, that the success of 
public efforts for the purpose of promoting scientific 
education, will depend very greatly upon the mode in 
which those efforts are exerted. If they be directed to 
the single object of reducing the eost of educaiionj 
nothing but this object wiU be effected. Pupils will pay 
the smallest possible sum for tuition,' and the instructors 
will receive the smallest possible remuneration for their 
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services, and their serFices will be of the smallest possi 
ble value. A man would be coosidered very simple, 
who flattered himself that he could purchase twenty-five 
dollars' worth of broadcloth, or flour, or coffee, for five 
dollars. Let him please himself with his own fancies as 
he may, it will be found in the end, that for five dollars, 
he has received no more than five dollars' worth. The 
case is the same with education. Men may have teach* 
ers worth five hundred, or one thousand, or two thousand, 
or three thousand dollars per annum. But they wjU 
greatly mistake, if they suppose, thiu, by any process yet 
discovered, services worth three thousand dollars can be 
procured for five hundred dollars. 

By merely reducing the cost, education will decrease 
in quality as it increases in quantity. As the article is 
found to be less valuable, it will, in the end, be less in 
demand ; and thus, at last, not merely will the quality 
have deteriorated, but the quantity produced will also 
have diminished. 

On the other hand, if the efforts of the public be di- 
rected to improvement of education^ the increased value 
of an education will induce a greater number to avail 
themselves of its advantages. The literary taste of the 
community will be elevated ; the demand for education 
will increase, and thus, not only will the quality of the 
product be improved, but the amount disposed of will 
be greatly augmented. . If these views be correct, it 
will follow, that the efforts in behalf of a collegiate edu- 
cation in this country, have not always been wisely di- 
rected, and that, if much that has been done to render 
education cheap, had been done to render education 
good, it would have been far better for the cause of 
science; and of professional learning among us. 

III. Of expenses for maintaining religious worship. 

These expenses need to be borne by men in som6 
manner associated together. It, however, by no means 
follows, that they are to be borne by men as members 
of civil society. It cannot be proved that the Christian 
religion needs the support of civil government, since it 
has existed and flourisbea when entirely deprived of this 
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support. Andy if it be said, that every man derives 
benefit from religious services, inasmuch as these ser* 
vices improve the moral and inteUectual character of his 
neighbors ; and hence, that every man ought to pay for 
their maintenance ; the argument may be easily met as 
foUows. It is granted, that every man is benefited by 
the regular administration of the ordinances of religion, 
but this is not the reason for which these ordinances are 
established. Men unite with their neighbors to procure 
religious instruction, for their awn benefit, and not for 
the benefit of others. If it happen, accidentally^, that 
others are -benefited, it does not follow that they are 
obliged to pay for this benefit. If my neighbor erect a 
building for his own profit, on his own land, and thus 
improve my property, I am not obliged to unite in de- 
fraying the expenses of his building. I am entitled gra- 
tuitously to this accidental advantage. I think the same 
principle applies to the case in question. 

I The only ground on which the support of religion by 

I public taxation, can be defended, is, that its existence is 

necessary to the support of civil government, and that it 
can be sustained in no other manner than by compulsion. 
The first assertion we grant to be true. The second, 
we utterly deny. Hence, we do not believe that any 
taxation for this purpose is necessary. All that religious 
societies b^ve a right to ask of the civil government, is, 
the same privileges for transacting their own affairs, 

I which societies of every other sort possess. This, they 

have a right to demand, not because they are religious 

I societies, but, because the exercise of religion is ad in- 

nocent mode of pursuing happiness. If these be not 
granted, religious men are oppressed, and the country 
where such oppression prevails, let it call itself what it 
2nay, is not in this matter free, 
IV. Of national improvement. 
Another purpose, for which the public funds are fre* 
quently expended, is national improvement. The prin- 
ciples which seem to apply to this case, have been al- 
ready stated. They are briefly these. Improvements 
of coasts, and harbors, and all that is necessary for the 
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iecuTitj of external commerce, must be done by the 
public. Internal improvements, such as roads, canals, 
railroads, &c., raa^, in general, be safely left to individ* 
ual enterprise. If they would be a profitable investment 
of capiuj, individuals would be willing to undertake 
them. f[f they would be an unprofitable investment, 
both parties had better let them abne. The only case 
in which a government should assume such works, ii 
that in which their magnitude is too great for individual 
enterprise, or that in which the power which they con- 
fer, is too great to be entrusted to private corporations. 
Whenever they are undertaken, the principles on which 
the expenditure should be made, are the same as those 
which govern the expenditure of individuals. 

V. Of the expenses of pauperism. 

To reUeve the sick, the destitute, and the helpless^ is 
a religious duty, and therefore should, like every other 
religious duty, be a voluntary service. . Hence, charity 
in a moral and religious community, should generally be 
dispensed by individuals from jtheir own resources, or 
from the resources of voluntary associations. 

Nevertheless, as cases frequently occur which could 
not, with sufficient promptness, be relieved by the aid 
of individuals, or in which the burden would press too 
heavily on the most charitable, it may be proper thai 
some public provision should be made for the relief of 
those whom old age, or infancy, or sickness, has de- 
prived of the power of providing the means necessary 
for sustenance. 

By far the greater number of persons requiring such 
a.i, are, however, capable of some labor, and are also 
possessed of some skill. They are also far happier, 
vfhen engaged in suitable labor, than when idle, it is, 
therefore, the dictate of benevolence, as well as of econ- 
omy, to provide them with means of profitable occu- 
pation. This labor and skill, if judiciously employed 
upon capital, will commonly defray the Expenses of the 
support of paupers. Hence, the best metbod of reliev- 
ing the poor, is to provide some establishment furnished 
with sufficient capital, in which, all the poor wbn need 
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assistance, may be employed and sapported. In mai^ 
cases in New England and New Yoik, farms have been 
purchased by towns or by counties, for this purpose. 
It has generally been found, that the only expense ne- 
cessary to be incurred, is the purchase of the farm, or 
the first investment of the capital. The establishment, 
after this, under judicious management, has generally 

Eaid its own expenses, and, in some cases, as I have 
een informed, has even yielded a revenue to the public. 
The expenses of pauperism, if they be defrayed in this 
manner, must, of necessity, be very moderate ; while a 
competent and convenient provision maybe made, for 
every individual who actually deserves assistance. 
VI. Of War. 

The cheapest defence of nations, I suppose to be the 
exercise of justice and benevolence. If, however, a 
nation resolve upon the employment of military force, 
economy would direct that both its plans and means of 
defence, should be extensive, scientific, and complete. 
Its territory and its coasts should be accurately sur- 
veyed with reference to this object. Its assailable posi- 
tions should all be strongly fortified. Munitions of war 
should be provided in abundance. Schools for instruc- 
tion in the art of war, should be supported at the public 
expense, and the persons so educated should be main- 
tained, either in whole or in part, at the public expense, 
so that their services may be commanded, whenever 
they may be required. In this, as in every other case, 
economy teaches us, that if a given object is to be ef- 
fected, no expense is unreasonable, which is necessary 
to effect it in the most perfect manner. The manner 
of expenditure is to be learned from the teachers of mil- 
itary science. Economy, therefore, directs that the 
most valuable talent should be employed, at whatever 
expense, for providing the plans of defence, that these 
plans shoula be fully and perfectly carried into effect, 
and that all should be done at no greater cost than is 
necessary to the accomplishment of the object. 

THE END. 
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or, the Study of the Earth and its {nbabitants. A series of graduated courses 'for the use 
of Schools. By Arnold Guyot, author of ^*- Earth and Man," etc 

The series hereby snnounced will consist of three courses, sdapted to the capacity of three dlArent 
siges and periods of study. The first is intended for primary schools and for children of from seven 
to ten years. The second is adapted for higher schools, and for young persons of from ten to fifteen 
year^. The third is to be used as a scientific manual in Academies and Colleges. 

Each course will be divided into two parts, one on purely Phyrical Geography, the other for Eth- 
nography, Statistics, Fkrfitical and Historical Geography. Each part will be iUnstnted by a colored 
Pitysical and FoUtical AthM, prepared expressly for this purpose, dehneating, witti tiie greatest care, 
the eonflgnntion of the surface, and tiie other physieal i^enomena alluded to In the corresponding 
work, tiie distribution of tiie races of men, and ttie poUllcal divisions into stetes, &c., &c ' 

The two parts of the fint or prepwcatozy eouxse «e now in a finrwaid state of preparation, and wiU 
lie issued at an early day. 

GUYOT'S MURAL MAPS ; a Series of elegant Colored Maps, projected 
on a large scale, for the Recitation Room, consisting of a Map of the World, North and 
South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, tc, exhibiting the Physical Phenomena of Mam 
' Globe, etc By Pnof. Arnold Guyot. Price, mounted, 10,00 each. 
MAP OF THE WORLD,- Now ready. 
MAP OF NORTH AMERICA^-Nowraady. 
MAP OF SOUTH AM ERICA, -Nearly ready. 
MAP OF OEOORAPHICAL ELEMENTS,- Now iMdy. 
9Sr Other JUap$ Iff tk$ Smrie* mr* im prtfarttien, • 



VALUABLE SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 



PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGT : touching the Structure, Development, 
DUtribntion, lod Natunl Amngeraent of the &acM of Auimaia, living and extinct. 
With numerous IIlustrationflL For the Use of Schoola and Collegea. Part 1., Compara- 
tive Physioloot. By Louis Aoabsiz and Adouitus A. Gould, fievi^ed 
Edition. ISmo, elodi, 1,00. 

TUsworic ptaeetnt la powerton of inftmnailoa half a eentiiTy In adTuoe of all our elementary 
works on thii ralgect . . No woilc of the nme dimennons has ever appeared in the English Ikii- 
guace eontaniing lo maeh new and Tahiabla faiftannation <» the ntyect of which tt treala. — Pnor. 
Jambs Hall. 

A work emanating flEom to hd^ a aaono hardly laqnira eonunendalioa tai^re it enneney. The 
VBlume is prepared for the thulmt in aoniogieal aeieneet Itia rinple and etenentuy in ite atyle, ftiM 
In its illustrations, comprshensiTe in its range, yet well condeneed, and luonglit into the nanow eoaa> 
pasa requisite for the purpose tntandarti — SaUmt m ^ J ovmm l , 

Tht work may mMlf be reeoaunanded as the best book of the kind in onr Unguage. — Ckrtttkm 



It is no^ mere book, bnt a work - aiaal wodc. In the ftnn of a book. Zookigy is an intM«sfing 
science, and is here treated with a mastei^y hand. The hiah»y, anatomical atmctore, the nature and 
habits of nuiuberleas animals, are described in elaar and plain langnage,and Slnstratod with innnmep> 
able engraTinga. It is a work adapted to colleges and schools, and no young man should be without 
IL' SeiemUfk Jmtrham. 

PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY, PART 11. Systematic Zoology, in 
which the Principloa of Clarification an appUad, and tha piincipaJ Groupa of Animala 
are briefly fharartariaad. With niuBoroua UluatntioBt. lano, in ^nfmratimu 

THE ELEMENTS OP GEOLOGY ; adapted to Schools and Collies, 
with niiinemua lilustrationa. By J. R. LoOMM, late Profesaor of Cfaemistiy and Geology 
in Waterville College. 12om>, doth, 1,00. 

Aflnr a thoroogh examination of the work, we ftel eonyinced that in all the requirements of a text 
book of natural science, it is surpassed by no work before the American public. In this opinion we 
believe the great body of experienced teachers will concur. The work will be found equally well 
• adi4>ted to the wants of those who have i^Ten little or no atfeentkm to the science in early lifo, and are 
desirous to become acquainted with its terms and principles, with the least consumption of time and 
labor. We hope that erery teacher among our readers will examine the work and put the justness 
of our remarks to the test of his judgment and experience. - M. B. Akukkson, Pres. qf RockenUr 
Umvtnitif. 

ThiM Is just such a work as is needed for onr schools. It oontsins a systematic sfeatement of the 
prindples of Geology, witiiout entering into the minuteness of detiul, which, though interesting to the 
mature student, ccnfuses the learner. It rery wisely, also, aroids those controverted poiufeB which 
nnngle geology with questions of biblical criticism. We see Ao reason why it should not take its 
place as a text book in aU the schools in the land. - N. T. Obacver. 

lUs volume merits the attention of teachers, who. if we mistake not, will find it better adapted to 
Iheir purpose than any other simitar work of which we have knowledge. Itembodiee a statement 
Of the principles of Geology sufficiently AaU for the ordinaiy paiposes of ustructlon, with the leMling 
Ihets from which they are deduced. It embraces the bUest results of the science, and indicates the 
debatable potaits of theoretical geology. The plan of the work is simple and clear, and the style in 
which it is written U both compact and Indd. We have special pleasure in weleondng its appearaace. 
— WcUchman and Reflector. : 

This volume seems to be just the book now required on geology. It will acquhe rapidly a ctreula> 
tion, and will do much to popularize and universally dlifuse a knowledge of geological truths. — Jl- 
bony JoumaL 

It gives a clear and scientitfe, yet simple, analysis of the main ftatnres of the science. It seems, vol 
language and illustration, admirably adapted for use as a text book in oomnum achools and acsdamies; 
while it is vastly better than any thing which was used in ctHl^pB in our thna. In all theaa caparltiei 
«e parttentarly and oordhdly recommend it — GmffrepcKtOfiofist, JBostoa. D 



CHAMBERS'S WOKKS. 



CHA&IBEBS'S CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. A 
fletoctioii of tin clioicMt prodmtttem of Eaglieh Aathon, from the eaxliest to the pieeent 
time. Connected by a Cntical and Biographical Hiatoiy. Fonntng two large fanperial 
octavo volumea of 1400 pages, double colomn letter-preaB ; with upwards of 300 elegant 
niuatrations. Edited hy RovZKT CHAMBEftS, emfaoeaed doth, 5,00. 

^nilf woik emb ra c wi abont one flionMmd avthon, dironologlcany antmged and datsed aa Foefa^ 
Hbtofiaaa, Dramatiati, PhikwophM*, Metaphyriclaaa, IMvines, ete., with choice lelectioiu ftom Oielr 
w«itiag^coMeetedbya M < gn iii i kM t« HiiiDric«l.aadCritic«iWarwtt^ thu pnwntiiw a oompleto 
ffevref English Btnaian from lb« eedieit to file pnwnt time. Let (he reader open where he win, 
he enmoCfliU to find matter Ibr psoflt and delight The eeieetiens an gemi- Infinite rtehee hi a 
Uttle room I in the lengni^ of anottiar, ** A wnoua JBvoluh liia&utT voaan dowk ivto ovb 
CHSAP book ; " 

Fbom W. H. Prjbscott, Author or "FxHonrAVD akd laxBtLhAJ* The plan of the work b 
▼eryjudidons. . . It will pat the reader in a pmper pdnt of Tlew fbr nirveying the Whole groond 
overwhiehheiitraTeiiiag. . . . 8aehicad«iacE]MtMltopratt bngalyby thetatbonoftheaitio 
who hai the talent and (arte to eepanito what larealljbeavtifld and wottgr of their etodj Aon what 
is superflaons. -v 

I concur in (he foregoing opinion of Mr. Freeoett — Edwabd EraiuTT. 

A popular work, indlepeneabto to (he libmy of a atadent of English literature. — Db. W atlavb. 

We haa witti peculiar pleaaure Oie appearance of Ihli work. — Ifbrth American Review. 

UhMh9cnntijde»eAh9im»**av>koUB$tgliahlibrarp/kmdd^ TlieBoe- 

ton edition comUnea neatnen with cheepnen, engraved por(raiti being given, over and above the U> 
Ivslraltotts of the En^Mi oopj. — Jf» T. Camnnerciai Adoertiter, 

'Welcome • more than welcome ' Xt wm our good fortune some months ago to obtahi a glance at thta 
work, and we have ever ihice looked wtth eamei(neH for its appeamnce in an American edition. — 
J^ Y» Recorder* 

atr* The American edifiott of this tahuMe woik Is enriched by fhe adcDfion of fine rteel and measo> 
tint engimvings of the heada of BHAJcapSAna, Anoiaoir, Braoir t a iUl length portnut of Da. Jonir- 
aov, and a beantiflil aoenie repneentstton of Ouvxm QoLBamTB and Da. JoRjraov. Thaee bn- 
portant and et^ant additJona^ together with anpeiiar paper and binding, render the American fbr s»> 
perior to the English edition. The chcuktion of this most valuable and popular work has been tmlj 
enormous, and tta sale In tlds countiy stUl contlnnea unabated. 

CHAMBERS'S MISCELLANT OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAIN- 
ING KNOWLEDGE. Edited by WiLLiAK Chambxes. With Elegant lUuatntlTt 
Engvavingi. Ten volumea, I61110, doth, 7,0a 

This work has been Ughly reeommended by diatlngnished individuals, at admirably adapted to 
Family, Sabbath, and District School Libraries. 

It would be difBcult to find any miscellany superior or even equal to It M( richly deserves ttie epi* 
tfieti ** ttsefU and entertalidng,'* and I would recommend it very atron^y as extremely well adapted 
to tonn parts of a library Ibr the young, or of a sodal at drenlating Ubmy in town or eountiy.— 
OaoBoa B. Emxbsoit, Ebq., Ghaibmab Bostob School Book Committbb. 

I am gratified to have an <H?poitn]d(y to be instrumental In eurculating ** Chambers's MiseeDany* 
•moMg the schoola fin which I am auperiatendent.— J. J. Clutb, Town. Shqh, nfCaeUetontJf. T, 

I am ftdly aatiafled ttiat It la one of Oie beat aeries in our common aefaool Ubruiea now In dreulft- 
tion. - 8. T. Habob, Ibtm Stga, qf Macedont Wayne Oo^^K, T. 

The trusteea have examined (he ** BOseellany,** and are well pleased with it. I have engaged Am 
books to eveiy district that has library money. — Hilbs GHArjBBf Town Stg?. qf Concord. IT. Y. 

lamnjit acquainted with any rimilar c<rileciion in the English language that can compare vrtth ft 
ibr purpoaes of instruction or amuaeraent lahould rgoiee to see that set of books in every houaa in 
our countiy. — Bav. Johk O. Choulks. D. D. 

The Ittflmnatton contained hi this work la aurprisingly great ; and fivthe fireride, and tiu yoong^ 
perttonlariy* it eaanot fliU to prove a most valuable and «atai(ahilng companion. •iT. F. ^voM^stiii^ 

It to an admirable eompflation, distinguished ly the good taste which haa been ahown In all ttefah* 
aoftheMaaaa.GhaBiban. Ituittaathea88lUaBdaBtortRfaibm.>ir. KCbakwldv. 



CHAMBERS'S WORKS. 



CHAMBERS'S HOME BOOK AND POCKET MISCELLANY Con- 
taaoinf a Choic* Bdoctiaa of Imfrmiag ud iammeAwm RMdiaf for tlM Old and tb* 
YoiiBf. Sixvofa. 16n»»cloll^3,0Q. 

TUfwklteoaiidfend ftillj aqnal, if aoC raperior, to elllMr of the ClMmlMrt'i oChcrirorts in la.- 
tentl, and. UlM than, eentoiiu ATM* fluid of TaloAble infoimalloii. Folknring foiiMwliat the pka 
•fth* - MiMcllHij/ tt to adiniTrirty adapted to Oc tehool or tlM ftHBOj 1D»7 
1M7 ftir ereqr elaia of fMden» both old and joang. 

WedoMlkMvhovit tepHrihlatopabliik ao — efc good wXWfaamgat aneh « low prieau 
We apeak a flood ««d te the Ittanuy anaOaMe of tha atariaa la lUa woA {«« hope on people triO 
lamdaeertlatoail their teBOtaa. la oadar to diivaawagr the mlaerablaflaAjr-CnahjataffaooAaa 
ftaad la the haiidi ef ow IM^ paopla ef heth aaasaa. — ftiaaC|/le jiiBene«Bb 

lfaMto«ellTa«ork,aattlaeflttofai]jaTei7«heapoBa^-i*«riCm JEeeonier. 




ia thawoili. Of all thea«leaorcliMpboolBB,thii 



IfaajpcnoBwUiea toiced flit amoacaMnt or prodt, to km tlnieorlaiproTaU»gel «*ChaiBben^ 
Hoaw Book."— CMcdpo nnea, 

TheChamben are eooftawilly fte beat lalwtii ftv popular aad oaaAii reading lattiiairoild.— 
WiOi^aJiomteJomiua. 

ATai7eBtartaialag,laitnieli?«,aadpopalar-worik.— iK F. CbnmereiaL 

The artielea are of that stIraetiTB Mat vhieh saito aa bft Biooda of iadoleiiee, whea ire irooM Itager 
half erajbetweeawakefttlneaiaadaleepb Thejreqatrejaatthoai^aadacliTityeBoai^tokeepoar 
ftet ftom the lead of Nod, withoat forelag aa to ran, walk, or erea ataad. — .Sclectte, Portkmd. 

The rewUag wwtalaed la Cheae booka la of a mlaeellaaeoaa eharaeler, calrnhitwl to have the Teiy 
bcatcatctupoatbeaUadaofjroHi^readan. Whiktbeooatoati are ▼aqrfiur from baiagpaeiile,ttacj 

— iw»t t«w^ '***T. '*"^ "***■* mAmtwrnhif t^U,nlmt»A fey tKm fti^*^ ii^toani^d- — £veilM0 OcOBeUe. 

Cooriag fttNB the aoaiee thay da» we aecd ao« aaj Ihflt the artielea are Of the hli^ieat Bteiaiy e3Beel> 
kaee. Wepredletfl>rtheworkakageaaleaadahoatof adailreia.— .AnfJfcMtoaXed^. 

ItUjaitthefliiBgtoamaaealdBarelioar,aBdat fbaaaoM time ooBoUaea mKraefum wlfli amaae- 
aieat-J 



Meani. Chaabeta, of Ediabai]^ hare become flaaoaa whererar the EagBah faaigaage la apehea 
aad read, for their lateieatiag aad JaatractiTe pabllcatioaa. We hare never yet met with any thing 
which bore the aaBctkm of ttieir aamee, whoee moral tendency was iarthe leaat dq^ree qneetionable. 
They combine imttmction with niamriHif, and throaghoat thaj hreaWwi a aplzRof the pnxeat monl- 
Uj.— Okieago TVibiaie. 

CHAMBERS'S REPOSITORY OF INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING 
PAPERS. With lUustntiona. An entireiy New Seriw, and containing Onginal Aiti- 
dee.- IGmo, clotb, par toL 50 canti. 

The Meaara. Chamben hare recently eommeaced Ae pnUleaHoB of fhia wotk, under the tf tie of 
"CnAiiBBB8*8 RapoaiToar or IvaratrcTira Avn Axvaiiro Tbacts," in the ftmn of penny 
weekly ehecta, aimilar in atyle, literaiy character, te., to the * Mbcenany,** which baa nudntaiaed aa 
enorrooua drculatioa of more than eiJAiy lAoaiaNd octpeea m .fit^loNd, and Ima ali^^ 
flie fame mle In this oonntiy. 

Arrangementi haye been made hy ttie Ameriean pnbUahara, hy which Hiey will larae flie work 
aimultancoiuly with the EngUah edition, in two monthly, handsomely boond, Iflma Tolnmea, of SSD 
pagce each, to continne until the whole aerlea la completed. Each Tolnme complete in UmU; and will 
h» aoU ia aete or aingle rolnmea. 

mr Commendatory Letten, Rerlewa, NoHcea, Ae^ of each of Chambenli woilca, anflldent to make 
a good eized duodecimo Tolume, hare been receired by the pnbUehera, but room here wQI only allow 
glTtog a apecimea of the Tsat multitude at hand. They are M popular, aad eontain TalnaUe inatme- 
tlve aad eatertalniag reading —aucfa aa should te fcaad ia every fiuBlly, achool, aad eoUega Ubraiy. 

F 



VALUABLE WORK. 



CYCLOPAEDIA OF ANECDOTES OF LITERATURE AND THE 

PINB ARTS. Coatoininf a copious and dioico Mlectkm of Anocdotet of the Turious 
fiNrms of L>ilentai», of tbo Arts, of Arcbitectnra, Engnvingn, Minie, Poetiy, Painting, 
and SculpCiue, and of tba niort eolobnted Litanoy Ctaaracian and Artists of different 
Countries and Ages, kc By Kazlitt Artine, A. M., Aatlior of *< Cycloposdia of Moral 
and Religioua Anecdotes." With numerous illustrations. 725 pages octavo, cloth, 3,00. 

This is unqvesttonablj the ehirieMt eolleeffon of anecdotes erer pabnshed. It eontsins three thorn* 
moMd OHdfortfi Anecdotes^ many of tiiem srUcles of interest, cqgitalning reading matter equal to lialfa 
dozen iKiges of a common 12mo. rolnme ; and such is the wonderftil raxiety, that it will be found aa 
almoec inexhaustible Amd of interest for ereiy class of readers. The elaborate classiUcation and in- 
dexes must commend it, especially to public speakers, to the rarious classes of literary and KieHtfM 
men, to artuts, mechamca^ and otkerB, as a DiCTioirART,>br r^erence^ in relation to facts on the num- 
berless subjects and characteis introdueed. There are also more than one kmdred and Jiftyfim* 
JUuttratwmM. 

We kBOV of no work irVkh in the sane space eem pils ss so much valuable Information in a form 
so enteitaining, and so well adi4;itod to maks an indelible impressioa upon the mind. It must beeome 
a standard wwk, and be ranked aaaong the lew books vUeh are IndispeasaMe to every eompleto 
library.- 2r. F. CAromcle. 

Here is a perfect repository of the most ch<rice snd approved specimens of this species of infoma- 
tton, selected with the greatest care ftom all sources, ancient and modem. The work is replete with 
auch entertiinraent as is adapted to all grades of readers, the most or least intellectuaL — Meihoditi 
Qmvrterly Hagazme. 

One of the most complete things of the kind ever given to the pnUie. Therelsseareelyapangnph 
in the whole book which will not interest some one deeply ; fin-, while men of letters, argumenti and 
art cannot aflbrd to do without its immense fund of sound mazimsi pungent wit, spt illustrations, and 
brilliant examples, the merchant, mechanic and laborer will find it one of the choicest companions of 
the hours of relaxation. *' Whatever be the mood of one's mind, and however Umitod the time for 
reading, in the almost endless variety and great brevity of the articles he can find somctliing to suit 
hi a feclinga, which he can begin and end at once. It may also be made the very hfe of the social circle, 
coDtaiiiing pleasant reading for all ages, at all times and seasons. — £^ffa^o Commercial Adoertiaer* 

A well spring of entertidnment, to be drawn from at any moment, comprising the choicest anecdotes 
of distinguished men, from the remotest period to Uie present time. — JSonyor Whig, 
A magnificent eoUeetiott of aaeodotas touching lifeefature and the fine arts.— .^llbcmy Sjieetaior. 

This work, which is the most e xt ens i v e and comprehensive ooDeetfon of anecdotes ever published, 
cannot faU to become highly popular. — Salem GazeUe. 

A publieatimL of wMch there is little danger of speaking in too flattering terms \ a perfoet Thesaurus 
ef rare and curious information, earefully selected and metiiodieaUy anranged. A jewel of a Iwok to 
lie on one's table, to snatch up In those brief moments of leisure tliat could not be very profitably 
turned to account by recourse to any connected work in any department of literature.— Trxiy Budget, 

No fkmily ought to be without It, for it is at once cheep, valuable, and veiy interesting t contidning 
matter complied from all kinds of books, ftata. all quartets of the globe, from all ages of the world, and 
in relation to every corporeal matter at all worthy of being remarked or remembered. No work has 
been issued ftom the press for a number of years for which there was such a maniftst want, and we 
are certain it only needs to be known to meet wltii an immense sale. — New Jertey Union. 

A weU-pointed anecdote is often useftil to illustrate an argument, and a memory well stored with per' 
Bonal incidento enables the possessor to entertain lively and agreeable conversatioiu— JV. Y. Com. 

A rich treasury of thought, and wit, and learning, illustrating the characteristics and peculiarities of 
many of the most distinguished names In the history of litemture and the arts. — Phd. CkriM. Obe. 

The range of topics i* very wide, relating to nature, religion, science, and artt famishing apposite 
illustrations for the preacher, the orator, the Sabbath school teecher. and the Instructors of our com- 
mon seliools. academies, and collegee. It must prove a valuable work for the fireside, as well as for 
the hbnury, as it is calcuteted to please and edify aU classes. — ZanewiUe Ch, Jiegiater. 

This is one of the most rntertelninff worlcs for desultory reading we have seen, and will no doubt 
have a very extensive drculatf on. As a most entertaining table book, we hardly know of any tidng 
t.-jr.r.Ch.lHteai^moer. O 



IMPORTANT WORK. 



KTTTO'S POPULAB CYCLOPJEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA. 
TUR& Condwmd from tht laifer work. By the Audior, JOH!f Kitto, D. D., AulJior 
or •• Pkiurial Biklo,** " Hmoif of PafartiM,'* " fiertptuio Daily Readings," See. Anristed 
by J AMBI Tatlob, a D., or QlaafMT. With 09m' JbM kmmirtd lUmttrmtimms. Oao Tol. 
WM ocuvo, 61S |ip^,clolJi,3,00. 

Tax FOrVLAB BiauoAi. Ctclopjcdia or LiTBBATVsa in derifncd to ftnnbh « Dictioitakt 
or THB BiBkX, embodjinc tfa* pnMlocli of the kcrtaiMl SMMt neenC KMUchca ia MMacai Uteimtnra^ 
fai which the Kbolan of Europe and America hsTe beca tnga^A. The work, the reealt of immense 
febor and reeearch, ead en ri ched bjlhe oontribuCioiie of writera of dielinguiahed emincnee in the rm- 
rioiis departments of eacred literature, haa been, by anirerml oonaent, pronounced the beat work of 
te ckM ezUnt, and the one beat auited to the adraaoed knowledge of the preaeat day in aU the atodiea 
eonnceted witli theological acience. It la not only intended fbr mmUten and theological sttulaUtf 
but ia also pa.ticuUurly adapted tojMM-eati, Satbatk tehool temdkei% cmd the great bodp qf the relioiotu 
jwbfic. The tUmatrattomtt amoantiaff to aiora lAoa CArae AtoMfrect, are of the very hlgheat order. 

A romlemmi view ^ tk$ v a r iamhrmidka^ BSUieml Seiemet eoa yraJt aKiecf m the wort. 

1. Biblical CaiTiciaii,— Embtadof ttie IBatavy of file WMe Lawgoaget ; Canon of Scriptura; 
Utofaiy llinory and PwnliaiMlea of the Sacred Booka t Fonnatfoa and History cf Scripture Texts. 

% II18TOXT, — Proper Namea of Paraona ; Biofraphkal Sketches of proninent CluvBcters ; Detailed 
Aficonnti of important Erents recorded in Scriptare ; Chronology and Genealogy of Scripture. 

a. GcooRAPHT, — Names of Plooesi Deaeription of Soeneiy { Boundariea and Mutual Belations of 
tte Countries mentioned in Scripture, ao ftr as n ec es sa ry to lUustrate the Sacred Text 

4 Abciixologt, — Mannera and Cuatoms of the Jews and other natidhs mentioned in Scripture i 
their Sacred Institutions, UiUlary Aflaira, PoUtieal Arrangcnents, liteniy and Scientific Pursuits. 

9. Phtsical Scibbcx,— So^Cora Cosmofooy and Astronooiy, Zoology, mnetalogy. Botany, 



la adiUtion to Bvaaoaa flattering noHees and reriews, penonal letters ftt>m ntore thanjt/ijf qf a* 
most dJMtim gmM k ed Mmuten amd Lawmen t^difffremt reUgiotu denominatioiu in the country hare bcea 
iceehrad, highly oommendlng this work as admirably adapted to mlniaten, Sabbath school teachers, 
heads of flunilics, and aO Bible studentk 

The following extract of a letter b a fidr apacfanen of iadMdoal letters zeoelTed fiom eocA of the 
gentemea whose names are giren bdowt-- 

« I hara examined it with spedalaadunaOoyadMiiifedioii. It has the lare merit of being all that 
It pr o flj s ca to be, and very few, I am sure, who may coasnlt it will deny that, in richness and fhlneas 
of detail, it surpasses thdr expectation. Many mlniaten will And it a Talnable aaxiliary ; but its 
chief exeeHenoe ia, that it fttralahce jasi the flbeOitiea which are needed by the thonaaads in fiunilies 
•nd Sabbath schools, who are engi«edia the ImportaatbaaineaBorbibUeBladneatioa. It lain itself a 
Bbiary of reliable information.'* 

W. B. Spragne, D. D., Pastor of Second Presbyterian Chareh, Albany, N. Y. 

J. J. CarmttierB, D. IX, Pwtor of Seeoad Parish Congregational Qhnrch, Portlaad, Me. 

Joel Hawea, D. D., Pkstor of FIrat Congr^alionAl Chureh, Haitftnd, Ct 

Daniel Sharp, D. D.,laie Partor of Third Baptirt Chnreh, Boalon. 

N. L. Frotidngham, D. D.,1ate Partor of Fhst Congregattonal Chweh, (TTnitsrian,) Boston. 

Ephraim Feabody, D. D., Pastor of Stone Chapel Coagregattonal Church, (Uaitarien J Bostoa. 

A. L. Stone, Pastor of Park Street Congregattomd Chureh, Boaton. 

John S. Stone, 0. D., Bector of Chriat Chureh, (Episcopal J Brooklyn, N. T. 
I J. B. Wateibmy, D. D., Faator of Bowdoin Street Church, (Congregattonal^ Boataa. 

\ Baroa Stow, D.D.,PlMtor of Bowe Street Baptist Church, Boaton. 

Thomaa H. Skinner, D. D., Pastor of Camine Preabyterian Chureh, New Yorlc 

Samuel W. Worcester, D. D, Pastor of the Tabernacle Chureh, (Congregational,) Salem. 

Horace Bushnell, D. D., Pastor of Third Congregational Church, Hartford, Ct. 

Bight Beverend J. M. Wainwright. D. IX, Trinity Chureh, (Episcopal.) New York. 

Gardner Spring, D. D., Pastor of the Brick Church Chapel Presbyterian Chureh, New York. 

"W. T. Dwight, D. D., Pkstor of Third Congregational Chureh, Portiand, Me. 

E. N. Kirk, Pastor of Mount Vernon Congregational Chureh. Boston. 

Prof. CeoTsre Bush, author of •• Notes on the Scriptures,** New Yoik- 

Hovard Mplpom, D. D., author of • Bible Dictionary,** and Pres of Lewisburg UnlrersHy. 

Henry J. Ripfev^. D. D., author of * Notes on the Scriptures,** and Pwf. in Newton TheoL Ina 

N. Porter, Prof, in Yale College, New HaTcn, Ct 

Jared Spu-ks. F^ward Ererett, Theodore Frdtnghuyaen, Robert C. Wlnthrop, John McLeaa, 

Simon Greenleaf, Thomiu 8. Wtlliams, - and a large Aumber of oihais of like chaiacter aad 

ataading of OM above, whoaa aaaMa caaaot hare appear. H 



WORKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 



A TREATISE ON BIBLICAL CRITICISMS; Exhibiting a Syste- 
matic View of that Science. By Samuel Davieson, D. D., of the University of Halle, 
Author of " Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament," <* Introduction to the New 
Testament/* " Sacred Hermeneutics Developed and Applied. A new Revised and En- 
larged Editioa, in two elegant octavo volumes, ckmb, 5,00. 

These volmnM eontadn a ■tatement of the tottrcea of criticinn, rach as Uie MSB. of Qie Hebrew Bi- 
ble sad Greek Teitemeat« the principal rendoiu of both, quotations fttnn them In early writen, par* 
allels, and aliw the internal evidence on which erittcs rely for obtaining a pure text A luatory of ttia 
texts of the Old and New Testaments, with a description of the Hebrew and Greek hmguases in 
which the Scriptu«s are written. An examination ol the most Unportaat pasisgos whose readings 
■re dispnted. 

Sveiy thing, in short, is-discnssed, whieh propo-ly belongs to ihe criHeitm of tlie text, comprehend- 
ing all that comes under the title of Oaterta hUroduetion in lutrodoctions to the Old and New Tes- 
taments. 

HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Age to the Present 
Time ; with Introductory Chapters on the Geography and Natural History of the Coun- 
try, and on the Customs and Institutions of the Hebxews. By John Kitto, D. D., 
Author of " Scripture Daily Readings," " Cyclopssdia of Biblical Literatun," kc With 
upwards of l»s kMdrtd JOuHrmtians. 13mo, cloth, 1,35. 

A very Aill compendimn of the geography and Ustory of Palestine, fh>m the earliest era mentioned 
In Scripture fo the present day ; not merely a dry record of boundaries, and the luccesrion of rulers, 
but an intelligible aooount of the agriculture, habiti of life, literature, acience, md art, with the re- 
Ugious, poMcal, and judicial institutions of the inhabitants of the Holy Land In aU ages. The de« 
scriptire portions of the work are increased in value by numerous wood cuts. A more useful and 
instructive book has rarely been publisiied.— if. 71 CommereiaL 

'Whoeverwill read this book till he has possessed himtelf thoroughly of its eontenti, will, we ven^ 
tme to say, read the BiUe with flur more intelligence and satisfaction during all the rest of his life. — 
^writan Recorder. 

Beyond aU dispute, this is the best historical eomx>endiumof the Holy Land, fVom the days of 
Ateafaam to those of the late FSsha of Egypt, Hehemet AIL — JBdinburgh Review. 

war la the numerous notiees and reviews the work has been strongly recommended, ss not only sd- 
miialily adapted to iiMfami^ but also as a text book fiir SUtbath and week day adkoob, 

CRUDEN'S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE ; a New and Complete 
Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. By Alexander Crude n. Revised and Re- 
•dited by the Rev. David Kino, LL. D. Tenth thousand. Octavo, cloth backs, 1,S5 

This work is printed fiom En^Ush plates, and is a fuB. and fidr copy of all that is valuable as a Con- 
cordanoe in Cruden's burger work, in two volumes, which costs Jhe doUartt while thie edition ia fiu> 
niahed at one doUar and twenty-five eenli / The prindpal variation fix>m the larger book consists in 
the exclttrion of the BlUe Dictionary, (wldch has always been an ineumbranceO the condensation of 
the quotations of Scripture, ananged under tiidr most obvious heads, which, while it diminishes the 
bulk of the work, greatly foteiHiatee the flndbkg of sny required passage. 

Vfe have, in this edition of Cruden, tiie beet msde better I That is, Uie present is better adapted to 
the purposes of a concordance, by the erasure of superfluous references, the omission of imneccssaiy 
explanations, and the contraction of quotations, etc. It is better as a manual, and better adapted by 
Its price, to the means of many who need and ought to possess such a work, than the former large ^d 
expensive edition. — Pmitam Recorder, 

The present edition. In being relieved of some fUngs which eontriboted to vender all former ones 
unnecessarily cumbrous, without adding to the substanthd value of the work, becomes an exceedingly 
cheap book. — Albany Jrgtu, 

All in the incomparable work of Cruden tiiat is essential to a Concordance is presented in a volume 
much reduced both in sise and price.— WicadunaHandR^/leetor, 

Next to the Bible itMlf, every fkroily should hare a concordance. No person can study the Scrip- 
tures to advannage wiUaout one. Cruden 'sis the best. — £cy)(i«<Jiscord. I 



VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 



THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. By Francis Watlakd, 
IX D., PiMident of Brown Univeipity, aad Probatot of Moral FhikMophy. Fifkietli 
Tboiuuid. Idmo, clolli. Price 1,25. 

%• TliM work has bean bighljr fnwwiiliiil hf Beviewen, Teaehen, end otben, and has 
been ailopced aa a Claaa Book in moat of the coUegiate, ttieological, and academical institu- 
tiona of the oountiy. 

I II wUh gieat MllrfifWBa nd faitnwt Tlie iroric mu greafly needed, and b wen 
Dr. Wiqrlaad deaegrrei the gnleAd arka<rriedgme&ti and liberal painmage of the public 
I Boed ay aolkiag ftorther to expreM nj U|^ milmalw of the work, liian that ve than immediateljr 
adopt it fiir a tesrt book in our vniTenity. - Rar. Wilbub Fisk. late Prea. qf Wealeyan Uhivernty. 

Tlievoik]iaebeeiireadb7i&eatleBttTel7andfhocoiitfU7,aadIthiiikTei7lughl7orit Theaa- 
Ihor himidf ia one of the moet eetimaWe of men, and I do not know of any ethical treatise in which 
our dude* to God and to our fellow-men an laid down witiii more precirion, nmpUcitj, cleamesa, en- 
aisr, and truth. - Bov. Ixta* Kurx, late CktmoeUcr <^ Jfmo YoHu 

It is a ndieal arirtaka, in the edaeatkm of yootti, to permit any book to be need bgr itndanta w a 
text hook, which containf ecroneouf docttinea, eapcdally when these are fundamental, and tend to 
▼itiate the whole system of mondi. Tfe hare been greafly pleased with the method which Freddent 
Wayland has adapted i he foea baek to the rimirieet and most ftmdamentid principles ; and, in d&e 
atatement of his riewi. he nnitea perapleaity wittt con el a cn eas and preelaioa. In all the anihor'a I«ad« 
ing fundamental ppactplea we entirely eosumr. — BUiHeai RepotUory, 

nUs is a new work on mwali, fix arademift nee, and we waleome it iritk much laHafaction. It ia 
the result of sereral years' reflectioa and axperioioe in teaching, on the pactof its justly distinguished 
anthori and if it is not peifeedy what we could wish, yet, in the most important xespeets* it supplies 
a want which has been eztensiTely felt It is, we think, substantiaUy sound ia its Amdamental prin:- 
eiples : and, being comprehenriTe andelamentaiy in tts plan, and adapted to the purposes of iaatrue- 
tion,it will be gfaaUy adopted by those who have for a tong time been dissatisfied with the existing 
works of Fatey.— XOntav <aMf Tke&hffieai Beview, 

MORAL SCPNCE, ABRIDGED, by the Author, and adapted to the 
Uae of 8cboola and Acadamiea. Tbirty>fifth Tbouaand. iSmo, balf ek>th. Price 50 ctn. 

9:^ The toon adbctnaily to meet the deain ezpreaed for a ehtep edkion for aehoola, one 
is now ianied at the redaead^ma^f 95 cmtt per e«;»y / and it is hoped thereby to extend the 
benefit ot moral inatraetion to alJ the youth of our land. Teachers, and all others engaged 
in the training of youth, are invited to examine thia work. 

Dr. Wayland has published aa abridgment of his work, for the use of schools. Of this step we can 
hardly speak too highly. It is more than time that the study of moral philosophy should be intro- 
duced into all oor institutions of educatton. We are happy to see the way so auspiciously opened 
for such an Introduction. It has been not merely abridged, but also rewritten. We cannot but regard 
ttie labor as well bestowed. — ydrth American Beview. 

We speak that we do know when we express our high esttasato of Dr. Wi^bnd's abQitj ia «each-> 
ing moral phUoM>phy, whether orally or bythebook. Having listened to his instmetions in this de- 
partment, we ean attest how loCfy are the principles, how exact and serare the argumentation, how 
appropriate and strong the Ulustratioas, whteh characterise his system. — Watchman and S^fiector. 

The work of which this rolume is an abridgment, is well known as one of the best and most com* 
plete worlu on moral philosophy extant The author is well known as one of the most profound 
scholars of the age. That tiie study of moral science, a science which teaches goodneaa^ should be a 
branch of educafion, not only In our colleges, but in our schools and academies, we beUeve wiU not 
be denied. The abridgment of this work seems to us admirably calculated for the purpose^ and we 
hope It win be extenrirely qipUed to the pnrposes for which tt is intended. — JferooiKae JoumaL 

We hall the abridgment as admirably adapted to supply the deficiency which has long been ftlt hi 
common school education— the study of moral obligi^on. Let the child oarly be teught the rehr 
dons it sustains to man and to Ite Maker, and who ean foretell how many a sad and disastrona otct' 
throw of character will be prereated, and how elevated and pore will be the sense of iat«grity and 
virtue?- ^vcxmg Oaaette, Is 



VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 



ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Fbakcis Watland, 
D. D., Presidtat of Browa Uaivenity. Twenty-eixtli tboonnd. ISmo^ doth, 1^ 

aar Thii importuit imk of Dr. WaT-Undt if fiwt taking fbe place of ereiy other text book on tha 
mtoect of FoUtical Economy in our coUhtm and higher achoola in all parti of ttie country. 

Thfi methor aaiya, ** hia ofcgect liaa been to write a book whiclk eroy one who diooeea may under- 
atand. He haa, tlip8fiice» labored to expreaa t&» gencnl pirlndpiea in tiM plaineat itianner poMlUe^ 
and to illaatcate them by eaaaa with vliidi vnrj penon ia ftanUiar. It liaa been to the author a 
aource of ragret,jaut the coane of diaeoaakm in ttiefbilowint pagea haa, vnatvoidaUy, led him orer 
ground wliich Iiaa fteqaenfljr beiAi tiie arena of polltieal eo n twur eiaj r. In ail aoeh eaaea, he liaa endear* 
ored to atate what seemed to liim to l>e tmOi, without Ibar, ftevor or aifcction. He ia oonicionB to liim- 
aclf of no Uaa towards any party wliatever, and he thinka fliat he wlio wflU read the whoJe work wiU 
be oonyinoed that lie baa been Inflne^oed by none." — Bxtractfrom the Pniface, 

It embracea the aonndaat tyittem of republican poDtteal eoon<miy of any treatise extant— ^dvocoK. 

We can say, with mMj, fhat the topica are well selected and arranged ; tliat the author's name ia a 
gnamntee ftr more than vanal esoeUeoce. We wlah it an eacteiuiv« drcaIafion.--ir. T, Ob$erver, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, ABBIDQED, bj the Author, and adapted 
to tbe «8e of Bebools aad Acadanies. TMrtoentli thoiuniid. 18mo, balf morocco. 
Price 50 cents. ' ' 

%* The success wbich baa attended tbe abridgment of " Tbe Elements of Monl Sci- 
ence " baa induced tbe aatbor lo jneiMtte as abridgment of tbia woric In Ibis case, as in 
tbe otber, tbe work bas been mtirig rmBrittmt aad an attaaipt bas been made to adapt it'to 
tbe attainments of yoatb. 

Theori^aIworkeffheauthor,onFOHtlcal£eoiiomy,haaabeadybeennottoedon<mrpageii and 
the present abridgment stands in no need of a recommendation from na. We may be permitted- how* 
erer, to aay, that both the rising and the risen generations are deeply indebted to Dr. Wayland for the 
Skill and power be baa put faitSi to bring a highly important sniQeet distinctly before them, within 
Bttch narrow limits. Thoc^h ** abridged fbrthe oae of aeadeuies^** it deaerrea to be introduced into 
creiy piivBteJhmily, and to be studied by ereiy man who has an interest in the wealth and prosper- 
ity of hia country. It ia a sutgcct Utile understood, even pxacttciaiy, by ttiousands, and atiU less nn> 
derstood tiieoretically. It is to be hop^ this will form a dasa book, and befUthAilIyatudied in our 
academies, and tiut it will find its way into evezy fhmily library { not there to be shut up unread, but 
to afford rich matetiidftir thought and diaeuarion in the iSunllydrele. Itiafltted to enlarge tfaendhd, 
to purify the judgment, to correct erroneoua popular impreariona, and' assist erezy man In Ibrming 
opiniona of public meaaurea, which will abide the teat of time and experience. —FuritcMMeoorder. 

An abridgment of this dear, commonHKnae work, designed Ibr tiw use of aeade n dea, ia just pub- 
lished. We rqoice to see such treatises spreading among the peoplaf and we urge all, who woidd be 
intelligent freemen, to read them.— Jf. J*. Tnaucryat, 

PALEY'S NATURAL THEOLOGY. lUastrated by forty Plates, and 
Selections fh>m tbe notes of Dr. Pazton, witb additional Notes, orifinal and aeiected, fixr 
tbis edition ; witb a vocabulary of Scientific Tenns. Edited by John Warb, }L D. 

j New edition, witb new and degant lUtutrutiona. 12mo, slieep, 1,25. 

«9* This deaerredly popcdar wotk haa become almost nnlTetsally introduced into all achooli^ acad- 
amiea, and colleges, where the sutQeet is studied, throus^out the country. 

The wmk before ua is one which deaerrea rather to be stuped than merely read. Indeed, wifliout 
diligent attention and study, neither the ezoeOenees of it can b* ftiUy diacorerad, nor ita adTantagea 
realized. It is, therefore, gratifying to find it introduced, as a text book, into the colleges and literary 
institutions of our country. The edition before ua is superior to any we hare aeen, and, we bellere, 
aupnrior to any that haa yet been published.— i^^writ {^ (A« JPUgrimt. 

Perliapa no one of our aufhor'a works gires greater satisflhction to all daaaes of readers, the young 
and tho old, tbe ignorant and the enlightened. Indeed, we reoolleet no book in wliich the arguments 
for the existence and attribntea of the Supreme Being, to be drawn from his works, axe exhibited in a 
mansarmoreattraeaTeaadaMMCoiai1]KclBg.~CArMi«»jEiipaB^^ JX 



VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS- 



BLAKEIS FIB8T BOOK IN ASTBONOMT. Designed for the Use 
of AadMiiM and BcjMli. 4]r J. I* Blaks, a 0. With snpMb lUastntioos on Steel. 
8to, cIoOi back, 50 cts. 



iMiralllnArtlidtojSBteSMpjcf AfsHnlBodk laAatraiumr- JtiMtL-woAcfvUmymad 
■«l^teMit*tteMiF«ihv«bkkI kOTVMa. TW ytfcw We wieetod Mt topto with grot 



r to w«II nJmkited to intemt and butrnctyoaac leaiBen 
te thta mbtaM Kino*. - & Fxuj>» litfe iVMctiMl ^ a« IfimM^ 

I eosMdar H deddedly fapeiior to taj ekimmhiiy mtk of Om kind I hnre tm Mcak— Iamxs F. 
Oouu), A. IL, J^^ </ ITiffft &itooI>br r<wM9 i^adief, Aitt^^ 

1 hafgrnnined BMceli Wwt Book In Akwnamyt^d in amdi pkMed with il. Armybappi 
•dBCtton of topicf y pKMnled in a mannv which cannot ftU to Intemt th« learner, while the qaes- 
tionawiUniitethimm a tettenjintzingintfaamemoiywhatoqtfittoberetrined. It Icarea the moet 
iiiWaate>Mte«rthaaa^a<*ft»<ho«»whoawabtetomMtertham,andbrin#ihetePetheyonngpnpa 
onlj what can ha sMda iBteiUgiUa uA Mmtmng to kiik-ItAAO rMna« AiirMBter <^ fiMt*, 



TlMlIlnilnlteiia,boai pictorial and TortMl, are admirably intelligible} and Om deftniiaona are raeh 
aatobaaarfljaaapaabiBdedbfjTiTCttlteMliolara. The antlior haa Interworen with his acicntifle in- 
•IraattaM MBril iMtanalta* Matariaal litfbiaattaB, and hM eontdved todreai hia idriteaopliy in a sBife 
teidy attnctivab - X r. Xta^V AwriiW ifranMi. 

WeanftaatoauOat itii^inoaropinion,dflcidadlytlia baaCwatkwakafaaBrknowMgaoroB 
tta anbBme and Intel latliig aal^feet of aatranomy. The knowledge kopaxted is, in lua«Qage, at once 
ahMte^ liagaatt and fllaipte— adiqiled to ttie eompfehenalon of thoae Ibr whom it was designed. We 
aaly iMpa tta ataaalalten of te vark win be Mmmanraxato trifh ite merits ' .BmCon JEeen^ 

WadonotboillatetoiaooanBand tt totha neliaaof thi aMtlalandim aammittewa, teaelWM^and 
pnpito of onr pablte acho<dfc - «tote Araic; i*<irteBMMlfe» iT. iC; 

BLAKE'S NATURAL PHIL080PHT. Being ConTersstions on Phi- 
kaopby, with tha addltioD of Explaaatoiy Notes, Qaestiona lor Examination, and a 
IXetkHiaiy of Fhfloac^ducal Taima. Bfi.U BuoUlt Dk D. With twaBty-«|^ fina 
IlhialialioMoii StaaL Ifino, ahaap, 07 ols. 

\* Feriiapa no woik hai eoatrlbotad so nmeh ss this to azcita a fondness for the stndj 
af Natofal PhOoaoiihy in yonthAil minda. Tha ftunOiar eomparisons with which it aboonds 
■wakBB iBieraat, and rival tha attantion of t^ papiL 

Ibavebeanhii^gBBlliledwiai flie pcmaalof joor effitton of GouTeraafions on Natoral Fhihw- 
aphy. Tha Qneatfc>iia,Kotea,and EKglanationa of TewnapawTalnahle addtUooa to tliawwk,aMd 
aMhalUaadiltoiitvpartortoanyoaierwIthwliidlilamaeaaainted. I ihall reeonunand it whaerer 
Ihasaaaepportanl^. -BaT. J. Anjuta, JVeeicfif tjf CkarhMkm OoiOtge S. C 

W« anrafl ouaelvae ef the opportanHgr flimiihed ns 17 (he poblleaQon of a new ediflon of thia de- 
aerredly popular wmfc, to raooownend It, not only to fliooe inatmdota who may not already hare 
adopted it, bat alao generally to all readeri who are dedrona d obteining inJhrmation on the anbgecti 
OBiriilehtttreatB. Byqaeettonaanan«edatthebottomofthapagea,lnwhiehthecoDataralfiwtian 
ananged, he direete the attention of the learner to the principal topiea. Mr. Blake haa alao added 
SMiy notea, which Btaialmto the paaaagaa to whUh they ara appended, and the Dtelionaiy of IhOo- 
aoghical TanaahaaaeftiladdittDiu— U.AJ Utu m w q a a e in . 

THOUGHTS on the present Collegiate System in the United States. Bj 
Francis Watlakd, D. D., Pna. Brown Univeiaity. Price 50 cts. 

•*ThMeThoaghtaeana Dram a aonea entitled to attentten I and, aa IteanlhorgoaB over ttawhoia 
ground of oollcgiatoadaoa4ion,oritkiataigfteelyaU Ihi anaimiiBi ala In iiTaij iliniailinanl.nialioifr 
la TaiyiUl of matter. WehopettTrtapswathab^lnaiaigaiaibiiiNtb fliiiMifna " V 



VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS 



THE YOUNG LADIES* CLASS BOOK. A Setection of Lessons for 
Keadiog, in Pioae and Vene. By £. Bailey, A M., late Pnncipal of the Yoong Iiadiei(* 
High School, BoetoB. IftOfH ebeep, 83^ cttb 

riU «Rted tefMMv <lf <te iVteipob <^ «A «• Jtali» l^AMe A*ooii>^ 
* We lisTe enndBad the Yeing Ijadfeif CiMi Book wfOi fntefeft and ptew^ 
ire lu>r«fci> fee waat of araedlBfflHKfce xpi w ily designed ftg the iMeeffamaiw^ end irlih pleenir^ 
becMMiNi hsvefDvad ttwalladivled to«ppl7tlMdcAdeBe7. la Ike leleetioBfl fiwa Header de- 
aigned for boyi, the eloquenoe of the bar^tiM pii4^ and tiwftnm nay be laid imder heavy oostrt- 
bation ; buknieh sdectioni, ve oonealva, aiaoot of place In a book daaigned fiv femalei. We have 
been pleaaed, therefore, to obaerve that In the Young Ladiea* CUm Book such {deoei arc rare. The 
lugh-toncd morality, the freedom from aectaiianinn, the taate, lichneia, and adage*a»itm of the eelee- 
tions, added to the neatness of ita external appea ra noe, moat command it to all ; while the practical 
teacher will not foil to obierve that dlvenity of style, together with those peculiar ixnatt, the want of 
which few, who have not fielt, know how to ■apply.'' 

I have examined with much intsreat the Young I^diea' COass Book, hy Hx> BaUey, and have been 
very highly pleased with its contents. It is my intention to introduce it into my own school ; as J re- 
gard it as not only remarkably well fitted to answer its parficnlar object as a book of exercises in the 
aitoTekwtrtien.lmt as calenlatad to hatve an teflnenee npon thedMiaeter and conduct, which will 
in evcqrraqMet&vwehle.^ Jacob Abbott, laleiVin.<{fJfotart Femon /SbAooi; .Bosfon. 

We were never so struck with the Importance of ha^ng reading books for female schools, adapted 
paitieularly to that express purpose, as while looking over the pages of this selection. The eminent 
success of the ecnnpiler in teaching this lnandi,to which we can personally bear testimony, is suffl- 
dent evidence of the character of the work, eonridered as a sdecti<m of lessons in elocntioni they axe, 
in geaaml, admizahty adapted to ealtlvaie (he anlabla and gantlatndta ofthe ftntiaile character, aa well 
as to elevate and improve the mind.— .iaaabo/'.SdMCOttM. 

The readbag books prqnredlbr academic nse are oflmunsoilablsfitrfmuks. We are glad, there- 
fbre, to perceive that an attempt has been made to supply the deficiency ; and we believe that the task 
has been fidthlblly and successfully acoomplislied. The selections are judicious and chaste, and, so 
fiur M they have any monl bearing, appear te be nneieepttoaahle. ~ JSMlMotcon 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AND ANCIENT MYTHOLOGY. By 
Chavi^es K. Diiii<AWAT, A«M., late priBeipal in tba BoHon Latin fieliool TiraUUi 
editioD, improved. ISmo, half mor., 67 eta. 

Having uaedJXltawey's Bonuua AntiqviMlee end Aaelent Myfhdogy fai ny sehoei Ibr several yean^ 

I commend it to teachers with great confidence, as a valuable text book on those intninsllne brsnehes 
of education. — £. Bailby, 2a«e iVtn. qf Totmg Ladiue High SckoolyBoton. 

The wont of a cheap volume, embmefng a suednet aecotmt of ancient customs, together witii a view 
of dassioal mythology, has loagbaeB felt. To the atodent of a Umgoage, some knowledge ofthe man- 
nets, habits, and religious feelings of tlie people whose language is studied, is indispensalriy requisite^ 
This knowledge ii seldom to be obtained without tedious research and laborious investigation. Mr. 
DiUaway'd book seems to have been prepared with special reference to Ibe wants of tiiose who axe just 
entering upon a classical career ; and we deem it but a simple act of justice to say that it supplies the 
want wMch, as we have befinre sdd, haa long been felt In a small duodecimo, of about one hundred 
and fifty pages, ha eonoaauteafees tiMmcat valaabla and LateiesttBg paaticiilaie relating to Boman an- 
tiquity; togetlurwilhasAillanaeeoantof heeHien nyttology as Is feaanHy needed in our highest 
seminaries. A peculiar merit of this compilation, and one which will gain it admiasion into our highly 
respeotahle/eMots ssndnarles, is the total abaenee of afl ailaitoi, even tiia most reoMyta, to tiie disgust- 
ing odsc«ml»es of ancient mythology ; whUe, at the same time, nothing if omitted whicb apure mind 
would feel interested to know. We recommend the book as a valuaWe addition to the treatises hi our 
schools and acadeoiies. — EdMoaHtm M^p^rter, JSotkm, 

We well remember, in the days of our pupilage, hownnpopnlar aa a study was the votanft of Bo- 
man Antiqultias iatvodnced in the aeademie coarse. It wearied on aeeonnt of its prolixity, flUinga 
thick octavo, and was the prescribed task each afternoon fbr a long three months. It was reserved ftr 
one of our Boston instructors to apply the condensing apparatus to this mass of crudities, and so to 
modernvse the antiquUie* of the old Bomans, as to make a befitting abridgment fbr schools of the first 
Older. Mr. SQlaway has pr ese n ted such a eompBelion as mdst be interesting to lads, and beoome 
popubur as a text book. Historical facts are Stated with great simpUeity and fVnamws ; the moat im« 
portent points are seiaed upon, while trilling peculiarities are passed unnoticed.— uAai. TVaiMOer. 

O 



VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 



THE CICERONIAN; or the Pninian Mediod of Teaching the JjKdn 
l<ncB«ti Adapltd to the om ofAaMrican Bchoob, by Plot Barnas Seabs, Bee- 
ncaiy of the MMneboMtti Bourd of Edacatfan. Itan, half mocoeeo, 50 eta. 



• W> tmMm ttfa toak atwy^alihto arMMMw *» — alock of bI— wlaij workM. MtBgnmi 
■Mttt K Itaft II iwdn ft* aUmMUuy iulraetiM in I^tfiB laMmMhflBloid, l^coaitulij ea^^ 
innaiaff povar «r llM papa laia adiMi, aaA flivMb ftaa& tha b«iiudaf^ • dnpar iaii^ m^ 
Mtara. priadptaa, aad lawa, Ml «i4r of Aa Italia la^aaf*. hot «r la^[Wia in fOMnL" ~ Cfl AJtxjM 
Baqi aad C C. Tkuog, J^^ ia Hmntmd Dmmw alfp. 

•IharacMaalaad^withaaadi pk a wiu and pwflt, tta dewonlaa, prepared 1y Dr. Scan. Itiiad- 
■Jiahlj adapted la aMkalhoeamhtaaf haw aadttoaaaghpapfla. Hm plan arihe vori: if ezeeUen^ 
aa it aeMlaidlb^flalla tte atteation of Che pvpfl la tlw peeallar oooitoiaefioa aiMl idio^ 
aad, >y a ij rtiiiii of aaaelaat lariawa, haepe flw attealkMi vpon them tm tticj are pennanenfly fixed. 
ThapapavhaAaUflolhroaghlhia bookia Iha maanar poiatod ovt ia flie pba of inetrnetion, wfll 
kaovBMMalhaa aaoaldoirhohare wmAr6kajnB».''^^B.TATiMM,Frm.PkSlip^Aead^jb¥iooer. 

*Wehav«anaefaMdllMCIaenalaa,aBd hareaiadaiiaeofftlBoarlaalftetion. WeoonaUerita 
v«iy vataMfcle aid ia leaehfaif the ekaaeBti of the Latia tongaa."— Jacob aad GORHAK IX Aaaorr. 

Thabook topaaaBM|jftttedtey)oaaffkaaaa,aBd to aaaiaaatly adapted to aaaka thoron^ Ba- 
galrte awl Jadapapdaal aehohge. Wawwawiaead toaUtaaeheiaofthelaagaegeetoa^mathemeelwa 
of the eailtoet opportaaily la beeenw acuwahilail with Be ooatente. - Cfa-utiaa JBegfeic. 

Plofta w a Bean tooaaaftheiipaal aeholaia,aadva aeveely kaow a work aoeonDtj^fiehed by him 
■am haportut thaa the pavaiatkm of thto littto Totaiaa. ~ JNUind £gwMlo>v 

MEMORIA TECHNICA; or, the Art of Abbreviating those Studies 
which py the graataat Labor to the HenKHy ; alao Kulea for Memorizing Technicalitiea, 
Nomenclaiarea, Proper Namea, Pioae, Poetry, etc Embracing the Rnlea found in Mne- 
monica or MnemnferJmy of Ancient or Modem Timee. To wliich Is added a Perpetual 
Almanac By I* D. JOHZTSOH . Third Editkm, raviaed and improved. OcUvo, 50 eta. 

Weftel aoherflitkm fat leeoramendhig Ada tragic to the deBbciate atleatkmof teaehcn,aiidthe 



lUe ij B lum^ dMMngeoaridetablyftem the oaalfatroda e ed bj FroC GevandtAmiahaa rnfae ftr 
itfdiac flie aaemot J wtthottt lifaeenlng meatel eoUare, whkih eaa be made aTailaUe dnriac acoane of 
alemeataiy etady. The Qlnatialkma may be eaiQy compiebeaded, aad flie appliceliea of the pria- 
ciplaeapoavhiditiiei!jsltmtobaaad,Aiai]di aa i«raeabla aad waAaeaBeretoetofheadad.— JT. j: 



FIRST LESSONS IN INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHT; or Familiar 
Expianationa of the Naton and Operationa of the Human Mind. By 8. B1.AISDALE. 
lamo. aheep, 84 eta. 

PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP, Plain and Ornamental, for the use of 
Schoola. By N. D. GouLD, author of " Beautiaa of Writing," " Writing Master's As- 
aiatant," etc, in Jm porta, each 13^ eta. Lxttkh Shxbt Size, in/ovr books, atifi* coven, 
each 90 eta. The ** Conns >* of the wboie aeriea, aefMnteiy boond in one book, 16} ets. 

Than are nlnetTHdz eopiee, pmea ttog a fegnhur hidnettva ^jilem of Peaiaaaddp, ao divenifled 
by the fattrodnedoa of Tarialkms ia style, as to eonnnaad ttw eonataat attentlOB«aDdezereiae the inr 
feaidty of ttia learaer, thas removiag the raoeC seiioas obstacles to the snooess offhe teacher. They 
are divided iatojioeaeriet, for a like nnmber of books, and aiasoananged ttiat a copy alwaya comes 
ever the top nf the page on vhieh U to to be written. 

ay Thbwotktolatro d u e ed IntoSehootofai Boston aadvleial^ FuhUeaad Fdvate^aBdi^vaand- 

We have seen no writing books that we like better. — ChrittUm Segitter. 

TUstotheresnttofloBgaadcareftdatteatioBtofliesaldeetofpenmanddp. Wa eaa aafUj adflsa 
theaseofttbytoaehenaadscho]an.-GM0f«9a(MMMliM. P 



UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 



SEBMONS DeUrered in the Chapel of Brown University. By the Bet. 
FKANCia.WjiTLAif D, D. D. Third UKNuand. 12mo, doth, 1,00. 

19- Dh. Watuutd hM here diaeoMed moftoffha promiMAt doeMnet of the BRde in hifotoel 
elewandiiiMta'lja^le.TU.: Tbeosettcal Athebm; Fkactteal Athelimi Moral CSuuMter of Man i 
liore toOodi FsHof Muit Jnatiflcatioii by'WmkM impoMfbtoi Pnpemtioii for the Adrentof the 
Messiah ; Work of the Messiah i JustUleation by Faith ; The FaU of Peter i The Church of Christ ; 
The Unity of the Chuieh) TheDu^y of Obedience to the CtrU Magistntei alw^ fixe Beoent Berola- 
tions in Earope. 

Tike diseonzses eontaiaed !n fhls handsome Toliune are eharaeterlMd by all that xiehnesi of thought 
and elegance of kngnage for which their talented anthw is oelebnted. The Tolume is worthy of Uu 
pen ofthedlstiafaisheddiTin«fk«n whom it emanates. — I>b.Baibd's Ckrittitm Umon. 

Few sermons contain so mnch eareftiUy arranged fhon^t as these. The flkorongfa h^lcian is ap- 
parent throughout the Toinme, and there is a claasie purity in flu diction, unsurpa s sed by any writer, 
and equalled by few. — JIT. 7. Oommereial, 

TheauthcHT has long beoi before the public as one (rf our most popular writers in Tarious depart 
menti of science and morals. 1^ style is easy and fluent, and rich in illustration. — Svan. Review. 

No thinMwg man can open to any portion of It without finding his attention strong^ arrested, and 
fteling inclined to yield his assent to Hums self«Tfnclng statementa which appear on erery page. As 
• writer. Dr. Wayhmd is distinguished by sImpHeity, strength, and comprehnisiTeness. He addresses 
himsdf direetiy to the intdleet mon tiiaa to the imagination, to th« oonscienoe mon than to the pas- 
atoms.— Watehmam md M^/lector, 

Just issued, nnobte^lame of B«>ble ssnnoiis^ftom tiMdisliagttidied Ftasident of Brown Unirup- 
tAtf. These discourses are iine apedmenaitf bi»diMrimfaufing power of dum^t, and purity and 
▼igor of style. — Zi4m*$ aeraUL 

J>B. WATLAiri>*s name and flunewmeause anything fitom bdtpeii to be eagtiiTy sought for ; and 
fliose who take up this rolume with the liigh\ezpeetattons Induced by his previous worin, wiU not be 
dis^pointed. The diseounes are rich in erangelical truth, profound thought, and beautihil diction i 
worthy at once of the theotopan, the philosopher, and the ihetoxidan. — AStanin Argut, 

This Tohmie adds to Dr. Waytendls ftme as • writer This Is eommendatiion enough to bestow 
wpon any book. — Puritan JSecordsr* 

Dx. WATLA]n» is one of the prominent Ckrfsthm pliHoso^eni and litenoymenof onroounhj. 
His style is elegant and polished, and Ids Tiews evangelieaL — FioteltaNaN, Cutcumatu 

His style is pecullariy adapted to arrest the attention, and his fomiliar illnstrattons serre to make 
plain the most abstruse principles, as well as to enstamp them upon one's memoiy. It is, in fket, 
■eareely possible to forget a. discourse which we read fhmi Wayland, and we have erer found his 
works to be highly suggesttTC. We think no minliter's library complete without it — Dover Star, 

We must call the attention of our readeie i^ala to ttJs a t ti ue tt ve Tolume of sermons. Tliey e<mie 
from one who has attained a national reputation, and emlwdy the views matured by the careful study 
of many years upon ttie most important tcqpics In theology. — FhiL Ck, Ckromele. 

It would be spending timetolittle purpose to attempt • eulogy on • work emanating fhmsneha 
source. '-^'. T, Bt^ptieilbegiMer, 

THE PEBSON AND WOBK OF CHEIST. By EBintax Sabtorius, 
D. D., General Superintendent and Consistorial Director at Konigsberg, Pniflsia. Trans- 
lated from the German, by the Rb V. Oakman S. Btbabits, A. M. 18mo, doth, 43 cts. 

A work of much ability, and presenting tiie argument in a style tiiat irill be new to most American 
readers. It will deserredty attract a ttentio n . — jy. T. Observer. 

Db. Sabtobivs is one of tiie most eminent and erangelieal flieologlans In Germany. The woilc 
will be found, both from the important sntgecti discussed and the earnestness, beauty, and Tiraeity of 
Ite style, to possess the qualities which recommend it to tixe Christian public — HicA. Ck. JBeraid, 

A littie TOlnme on a great subject, and evidently the production of a great mind. The style and 
train of thought prove this. — Sovihem LUerary Oazette. 

Whether we consider the tmportanee of the sul^eete disenssed, or flie persptenous exhibition of truth 
la Ota vulume l>efoM us, tiie chaste and elegant sfyle used, or the devout spfait of the author, we oan- 
ftol hst deoire that the work may meet with an axtanslTe dreulatiOB. -- CJkriiiieBi Indsa; 



PHILIP DODDRIDGE. 

HIS LIFE AND LABORS. 

A CeDtenaiy Memorial. By Johh Stoithtoh, D. D., author of " Spiritnal 
Renittt,** Ice, and an iNTXODUCToaT CRAPTSR by Rev. James G. Miai.1., antbor 
of '*Foobtep« of oar Forefathen,*' Ax. With beautiful Illummated Titl^Page, Fioo. 
tupiaca, eic ifimo, ckilli, M eta. 

Bine* the flood of UofiHihiM, ucBiflin, paiwttal TCeoOeeOoBi, ftCt-wMt wUdk flie pim Imiim at 
praMoU U i« vvfkadiiBff to g«C bold of a book Bke IhlA ~ .P»«i6y«€rian IFttMeM. 

Tbioiia claar, eoaaiM aad latwiwHug aaeaMir of a maa wbooe woriu and pnuM bare beeii,lbr 
aaore than a eentiuy, in the cbwrchaa on both Mm of tba Atlantie. The thomanda who have read 
bla ** Biae and P rogreaa of Beligion," vill vauttokiMnrmoia of fbe anfliort and this volume ia adap- 
ted to meet that want ~ CA. Mememger, 

The iketBh ia d»wa with noHttfcabla Iftn^r ddll, aal fha TotaaM b one to be read with high Mfc- 
Uhetioa and praOt. - JT. T. Mirrvr. 

Than are nnBMflom laadeca who wffl r^oiee in a TiirfQine that fbiowB fteah U«ht on the miniaterial 
earccr and the wiitinga of Dr. Doddiidga. fiOa great reputation aa a religiooc author ia chiefly liaaed 
apon the eelebrated work entitled,* The Blae and Frograia of Bellgion in the loni," but he waano 
mean poet, and aome of Ikia hjmni are anaaipaaaed. — JT. T. CommercidL 

Thlaworkameiitaaplaeeattoac tba beat ChiiaHan Uographiea of oar timea. — PAO. CL Otm. 

Wa think aobodj can raad tba book wiflMmt fteUag ftaah admiration tat Dr. Boddridge'a chaaa- 
tor. and withont being impiaaaed with the conTietion, that he waa one of the flneat modeia of the be- 
MTolent apirit of Ghriitianity with wbiah tba woild btti been Ueaaed rinre the dajB of the Apoatla 
John. — ihe-itan Recorder, 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN FOSTER. 
Author of ^ Deciaakm of Character.** Eaaaya, etc Edited bjr J. £. Ryland, with no- 
tlcaa of Mb. Fostxb, aa a Preacher and Companion. By John Shsppard. A new 
edilioB, twe aa l iiw M m anc, 700 pafea. ISmo, cloth, $1^ 

In rimpOcity of kngnage, in nu^eatr of ooncepOon. In ttie eloqaenee of that eondaeaeaa wUdi 
eonTeya in a iliort aentence mom meaning than fha mind darei at once admiti hia wiitinga are nn- 
nmtebad. ' JRira A-tlM AviMiu 



It iawlih nooediaaiTaapeetaiioMandgiattflaalknanddciigUlhatwe bare token npflheBi- 
agraphy and Cotreapoadanoe of the antfaor of the *Eanj* aa Deriaion of Cbaxacter; ete. Tbe me- 
moir of Boeh a man aa Joiin Foato't nauat, of neoearityt poaacaa rexy pecoliar atfaractiona. A man 
whoae wiitinga have been pemaed with admbatioa whererer the Engliab bmguage ia apoken vr nn- 
deratood : whoae calm, tranaparent and impreaaive fhongbta have, in tbOx aeqaaintaaoe and eontact, 
cut ont new ehannela of ttionght In ten thooaand other mbadi; whoae dignified and aoberTiewa af 
nfe, religion, and immortaiity are adapted to alied ao hallowed a a^ift orer all who beeome fiunailiaa 
with them. Mr. Bjland, flie editor of Om memoriala, ia faTorably known on both aidea of the water 
by hia literary oflWafft and to enrnpHation of theaa rolMuate ba baa exerciaed a diacriminating jndg- 
aaent. a blamelaaa taato,and aoond diaeration. 

We are ghid to ftnd onraetTea in poaaeaaion of aa moeb additional matter ftom Uie well-ni^ in- 
iplred pen of Oiia great matter In ISn^h oompoaition. — Ckriatian Review. 

A book rieh In ereiy way — in good aanae, Tiradty, aoggeatlTeneaa, liberality, and piety. — Mirror. 

Hie lettora which principally eompoae ttila ▼obime, bean atrongly the impreaa of hia own original 
Bdnd, and ia often characterised by a depth and power of thonglU rarely met with eren in proftaaed- 
ly elaborate diaqniaitiana. — AJbcmn Argua, 

Mr. Foatar WW one of the moat admirable writer! of Engbmd. Hiafifeb Aillof inatraetion^andwill 
proreofgreatralne to tlioaeyoangmlniatera whoae labora are attended with po<nr success. Thefiuoe 
and influenee of Foater win live aa long aa talent, learning, and piety ahall be respected on the earth. 
We commend, therefore, moat heartily, ttie work befbre na to the public. We commend it to the 
acholar, and aaanre him that hi the coneqwndence of Mr. Foster, he will And letters of rare literary 
worth, and much to improve Ua taato and Ua mind. We ainoerely hope that all our clei^ymen win 
procure this book, and read it - read it often. We know of no work which will do more for flkcir 
literary culture. — N. T. Ch, 2 



John Foster was one of the strongest writers of hia age. - Chrittian Register. 

This work mnat conatitate the chcdce book of the seaaon, In the department of eorreapondenee and 
biognphy. We all wish to know what he waa as a friend, a husband, a Ihther, and aa a pnustieal ex- 
ponent of what ia enshrined in the Immortal pn»duetioni of his pen. AU wffl rqaiea fa ttw eppov 
tanity of adding fhiatraanue to their Ubx«riea.-iratoltoMmoatfiMeetor. Id 



THEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 

BY THE REV. JOHN HARRIS, D. D. 

THE FRB-AD AMITE EARTH : Contribatioiu to Theological Science. 
New and reviaed edition. 19mo, cloUi, 85 cttu 

It opens new tniof of thought} puti ona in a new portion to riit«7 th« wondart of God's worki, 
and competo Naliinl Bcteaoe to h«ar her iMtinuny In anpportof DiTine Truth.— PAO. CA. Ofmrver. 

If we do not greatly miitake, tUa long looked finrTolnmewfll create and i 
in ttaenMin intellaotaal cirolee of the reUg^onawodd.~ZoiMJm Awm. JToy. 

The man who flndf hie element among great thoafl^ti,and It noiaftald top«ehintetiMi«moter 
ngiioaa of abetraet truth, be ha philoeopher or thfiohtglan, or both, will read it orer and over, and wiU 
find Ilia intellect atrengthaned, aa if fkom being in contact with a new creation.— .ilAony Arffua. 

Dk. Habbis states In a Indd, suodnet. and oAen highfy eloquent manner, all the leading flwts of ge- 
ology, and their beautiftd Ixarmony with the teachings of Scripture. Ai a woA of paleontology in its 
relation to Scripture, tt will be one of the moat compete and popular ezlut —N. Y. SvamgduL 

He is a sound logldan and Indd reaaonar, getting nearer to the gionadwoik of a anioect genenOly 
anppoaed to haTe unoertadn data, flian any otiier writer within oar knovledga.— il^ F. Opm, Adv. 

We haye nerer seen the natural adencea, paxtfenlaily geology, made to give so dadded and unim- 
peachable teetimony to rerealed trufli. The wonders of God'a weeks, which he haa here grouped to- 
gether, convey a moat magniflcent, and eren orapowering idea of the Great Creator. We wish that 
we could devote a week, uMnterrupledly, to Iteperuaal and re-peruaaL— Ck.Mvmr, 

W;iltten in the glowing and eio<iuent style which has won IbrUm aunireiBBl fiuna, and will seenra 
• wide circle of readers. - it» Y, Recorder, 

The elements of things, the laws of organle nature, and those espedally flwt He at the flMmdation 
of the divine relations to man. are dwelt upon In a maaterty manner. — WotdumcmimiR^ketor* 

▲ work of theological science, not to be passed over with a gtance. It applies prindplea or laws to the 
anecesslfa stages of the Pre- Adamite Earth ( to tlie historical development of man i the flunily ; naflon } 
■on of God I church \ the Bible lerelation, and the future prospects of humanity. — Trcmacript. 

MAN PBIHEVAL ; Or, the Constitution and Primitiye Condition of the 
Human Being. A Contribation to Theological Bciencew With a fine Portrait of the 
Author. ISmo, doth, 1,S& 

*•* ThislaflwaeeondTOlnmeofaieileaorwoiksoaThealogieal Bdenee. The flnt haa been re- 
eelved with much fimnr; flw preaent ia a eontinuatian of the prindplee which were aeen holding 
flMir way tliroui^ tlie Buooeadva Ungdonu of primaval natuia,anAjHe here resumed and exhibited in 
thdr nant higher applicatton to individual man. 

Biacopioua and beantiftd muatmtionf of the aueecadTO lawi of the DiTtaie Manlftatetion, have 
yielded us inezpresdUe ddlght — London JEelsefte JBeawtow 

The ^Hatribution and arrangement of thought In this volume are audi as to aflbrd ample scope fbr 
the author's remarkable powers of analysis and illustratfon. In a very masterly way does our author 
gnvpla V'th almost every diJBcult and perplexing sntgect which comes within the range of hia pro- 
p oaed inquiry into flia constitution and condition of Man FrimevaL — Xondoa Evangeheal Mag. 

Beverently recognfdng the Bible as the Ibuntdn and exponeni of frutA, he is aa independent and 
ftarleas aa he Is original and ibrdblet and ha adds to ttieae quaUtteaoonanmmato akill In aigumant 
and degance of diction.— iT. T. OMimercial 

Db. Habbii, though a jronng man, haa placed himadf in the very front mnk of adentUic writers, 
and his essays attract the attention al the most erudite schdars of tlw age. — ^. Y. Ch, Obterver. 

It surpasses Ite predecessors In Interest To studento of mental and moral adence, it will be a Td- 
naUa contribution, and will assuredly secure their attention. — FhiL Ch, Chron. 

It is eminently philosophical, and at the same ttme gtowing and doquent It cannot fidl to have a 
widedxdeof readers, or repay richly the hoanwhleii are given to ite pages.- if. JT. JSeoortfer. 

Tba week before us manifeste much leaning and metaphysicd acumen. — Pwrittm Recorder, 

THE FAMHiY: Its Constitution, Probation, and History. Being the 
tfaiid ▼oliuno of the Seriea. /n iVqNwtiMi. Co 



THE PREACHER AND THE KINO; 

OB, BOUEDALOUB IN THE COTJKT OP LOUIS XIV. 

Being an Aoconnt of that diatingBwhed Era. Tmnslated from the French 
at U BuireBNBB, Puis, faaitiiMfh •dilioD. With an Introdactkm, by tbe Rey. 
GXOBAB FOTTS, D, IX, N«w Yodc 19BO, cloCh, 1^ 

lttitw M « w ii*il wf ii r iH<tonriB<tttt<* » * g i f dtorw^wwMW«;tta 
tdtm wUk a tfcawwgh aaaljcto of hnBum chameter aad MtUal npnwtnMion of the spirit and vaaat-' 
Ban«rtfMi«»l»vhldk liivlataa. W* regant Ac book m a valwhla entiibiilioB to tbe eaiue not 
— wljoff^ menitaw,b«fgpadanyofpQ^aie<iMMe. Itii 
II «M ^rtlr MIto ImA iMian «r a 




lltoMloriiftaada 

TUf book v« tttmel kj M aovol^, aad pm?« parftoakrij tnaviaf to fltoaa faita^^ 
|ititofMMa«r aB^echar«elariaodkjtttft«rwiftwiebadaaM«r I^ooiiZiy. Tbe anthor hai ex- 
bihitoA «tagiibv ddU ia «««riaf Into bti WDiattva akalebM of tiM lenu^^ 

"»oi"" 

oti 
A mtk which wo nwwmmOTil to an, aa pnionwlni aw intBwt,— Bnyoto JMbra. .gagv 

A book or mo iaInoiC, set 0Bl7 te tto rfncds aUB^wllh vhieb it to writbaa, bat for the g^^ 
•eeoutwMebltgi««o«rftoilitoorpirivttolD«nBoa4iiiii« tfaeodobratod cnof which ft treati. 
II to poibapB Cha bait Uognphj oUBtof tfaadtoliBgiitohod and eloqnmt iweacher, who above aU oth- 
I plaaaad Um kngi whik it atoo fnnlahef man/ interartiiif paiticiiton in tbe Urea of bto pco- 
We content oaiaalf with waimly commending tt.— & n > awi a*.toiaT>ai. 

The anttuHT to a mtnlrtitr of the Befbrmed CSrareh. In ttw fonna of naxratiTe and conv e wationa, he 
foitoaja the ftacuoa and ohavaeler of that nmaikabla age. and tllaatnloa the ctobna and dutiea of the 
Msnd oOoa^ and tha Impoitant enda to be aeeoied by the doqaence of tiia polpit. ^PAaL Ck, Cba. 

A book which nnfbUa to ua the piiTato conTenathm, tiie interior Bft and habito of atndy of aneh 
nan aa Clande, Boaane^ Booxdalone, Maaailkm, and Bridaine, eannot bat be a pieeioaa gilt to the 
AmorteanehoiehMidmiatolafaL IttoabeokfUlofhialoilealflwtoofgreatvaliM,aparUiBgwithgem« 
of thaqght, poltohed aeholairiiipi, and genalne pMy.-- CXr. C». .diivocate. 

TUa Tdnme preaento a phaae of French lift wHh which we bai«netermet ta& any oOier work. Um 
a^liiir to a miniater of the Betocmed Chorch in Faria, where Ida work baa been raedred with nnen- 
amptod popntoittr. baTlng already gone fhionih famrleem adiaoaa. The wiiler baa atodied not only 
IhediTlnityand general literatora of the ageof Looto ZIT«, bntalao the memeriea of that period, nata 
ho to aUe to lopiodnea a ttft-like pielun of aodo^ at the Coozt of the Grand Monarch. - ^O. 2Vtma. 

A woric which we recommend to an, aa pnairaalng rate intereat — Buffalo Ev, Sapress, 

In fonn it to deaoiptiye and dramatie, preaenttng flie reader with animated oooTeiBationa be tw e en 
oome of the moat Ihmoaa preachera and philosophera of the Attgnatan age of France. The work wffl 
bo read wltti faiteteat by aU intelligent men; bat tt wffl beef capedalaenice to the minlatrj.who can- 
not aflbri to be Ignorant of fto toeto aatdanggealtonaof Ihto Inatmoave volame.- itr. T. Ch. JtOeL 

The work to Toy ftadnaling, and the leaaon onder tta apan^ed tcbb to of ttie grareat moment to 
oreiy pnlpit aadereiy age.^ Ck. Jheenvencer. 

THE PRIEST AND THE HUGUENOT ; or Persecution in the Age 
of Louis XV. Part I., A Sermon at Court ; Part II., A Sermon in the City ; Part IIL, 
A Sermon in the Deeert. Tranalated from tho French of L. BuNfrSNEK, autbor of 
** The Preacher and the King.*' 9 vob. I9mo, etolli. (^ A nm Work. 

iV Thto to truly a maateriy produetfon, AiU of intereat, and may be aet down aa one of the greataal 
gWlaatant wotka of the ago. Ff 



NATIONAL SERIES OF AMERICAN HISTORIES. 

BT BET. JOSEPH BAVTABB. 



PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS ; or, Incidents of Adyvntnies in 
the Histoiy of the FiiBt Settlers. With Illiutnitioiig. 16mo, cloa^ 60 eta. 

ThA book, whenonee taken vp»vffl not b* kid down wiflKNitiegntinia it ft flsUhed. — amrisr. 

An exoeedingly intersMog Tolmne. Tbe faiddenta ;ere well ehooen, end eie deeeribed in fhet di- 
ff«et, ample, and sprightty manner, ftir whJelt Mr. Benrerd to eo jtuOj eateemed, and wUch eminently 
qualiflea liim to be a writer for the young. — Jm. TVavelier. 

It to written in • terM and Tigorooa atyle, and to well adiqpCed Ihr po|m1ar Teedlin. ami partif iilaily 
to entertain and inatruet Qie yonthftd mind. — MerctmtOe JowmaL 

Ereiy New Ea^^der, no matter where he resldea, ahould own frib book.— &»eN<i^ JmericoH, 

Thto to a beantifUly executed and extremely intereattng Tolnme. It to written !n a plain, but Tig» 

orona style, perticulaxly adapted to Toong reedeiB, though It may be reed with iutereat bj ttie older 

onea.— CA. i'V^eemoR. 

Hlj^ily attradiTe In atyle and InstniettTe In matter, end well celcnleted to engage the attention of 
^oung peraona. — N.Y. Com. Ad». 

NOVELTIES OF THE NEW WORLD ; an Account of the AdTwatinw 
and Diecoveriee of the First Explorers of North America. Being the second volume of 
Bantard's Series of Americau Histories. With numeroiu IllustratioDs. 60c. 

Xr Mr. BenTBTd eompletoa the eerie* ea he hea begun, he will supply en bnportent dedderatnm fbr 
the young — a series of books wliich will serve es velneUe introdnctions and enlioementa to more ex- 
tended htotorioel reeding. - Am. TrwoOer, 

We hare seen the boys bend orer tlieae pages, unwQUng to lestve ttMoi, cittierftr play or sleep i end 
^hen ILniahed, inquiring anxiously when the next would oome. — If ateAaum and JS^^Iecfor. 

It haa aU the faitereet of a romaaiee. - iV>rtlflSMf lyoHScr^ 

Written in a fUieitous style, which to neither too ehDdtah te ednlta, Boe yet too difltaolt of eempee- 
hensloaforehildieo. IhaywiU delight esweUeeiBstrMt.-Jr<rcanfil8Jb«niai. 

Some of ttie most interesting seeneeend crenta in the New World eie hers 1»ou|^ togettier end la- 
eestad with a ehenn thet to Imsistlble by old as weU es young.— Cik. JitaO^enesr. 

The book to beeutiAiny printed : the sultfeetb handled hi emarteriynumner.— OiiMiSNBieA. 

ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY; or, an Account of the Early 
Settlement of North Carolioa and Virginia, embracing a Nanative of the tragie InctdeMe 
connected with the Spanish Settlement at St. Aagnstine, the French Coloniee at Ro- 
anoke, and the English Plantation at Jamestown ; the CaptiTitsr of Captain John Smith, 
and the interesting Adventune of the yoathful FOcahontaa. Being the third volume of 
Banyard's Series ov Ajcsrican Histories. With nomeioiu lUustiatione. GOc 

It has an the intersat of romance and the additisnel Interest of TerifidUe history. — Ptarifaa JEee. 
It to a moat plsadng and InstruetiTe book.— JSnue .^teiaaL 

Ab interesting es a norel, and a tliousand times mors profltaUe reeding. —Xit. Jfessenflwr. 
Z>exy Ubraiy should be Aimtohed with thto Nelionel Seriee of Amstleen Htotaries.- JT. J7. JtorMsr. 
Admirably fitted fat iireside, flanily reading, end calmlated to interest young perwns. — 3VgoeB<r. 
Thto to the third volume of Mr. BanTanl*s altreeti¥e series ef books Ibunded on the early history of 
our conntiy ; and tt will make a most Talueble addition to all ftmlly libraries. — Jrikm** Gatette. 
No more interesting and InstruetiTe vseding cen be put into the hends of the young.- Fort. TVors. 

■9> Other TOlumes of this popular series are fai oourae of preperation. The series win embrace the 
moat interesting and important erento which have occurred In the United States rinee the lettlement 
of the country. They wffl be adapted to the popular mind, and especially to the youth of our conn- 
try, and will contain numoous line engrarings. There wOl be twelve or more Ifiuo. Tolumea, of 
about 300 pagca. Each Tolume to be complete In itaelf} and yet, when cU aie poblished, they wffl t»- 
gather term a regular Saaiae or AMsniOAir Histobibs. T 



VALUABLE WORKS 

VVBIX8KBD BT 

GOULD AND LINCOLN, 

m WABHINGTON flmBBT, BOSTON. 



8ACBED BH£TOBIC: Or, Compositioii and Deliyeiy of Sermons. 
9f HsiniT J. Ripley, Prot in Newton Theological InsdmUon. Tn^iiidim Wan^ 
HiBti tm SitMBpofiBeoaa Pnachinf. Saooiid tlMMmnd. 19taio, 75 ets. 



ttal 
y,MidwtttapporttdbyTMie<yaf fdlMf ■ndmqrt w ttoML^Jir. T.LUerwrg World, 

We htt^ilookadovw Ihteimk Willi • UfdyiatarMt The aRUfemeiit is ea^ «ad iMtnxal, nd 
ftenlMliettorthe«fhliuidereMlitoplev«i7lM«P7- ThevoikiteiMtketirmeoaiiimdnedn. 
B y a eompnhMMtre BMaiMl or peel piaettod vtlli^.- PA& CA. CAroewfe. 

TlM aatlMr eoalHRpMaeftineBpripaHnv to eamifim a dtteomne to pramoto flie greet ende of 
I ff M rW w g, — <<mibiaetoMMllii p iOBiM theiwghwliM>hhaifadei|glitto|Mefc We eommend fhe 
««k to miaMan, ead to tteee |ir«peifi« te flie eMNd eOee. M ft book tiMft wffl eOdenlly eid thn 
fa eMjiog thonmgfalj the iolileel tt briafi betite them.- PML CA. Otoer^ 

B p i ( w iite ft rich ywM^ of mke Ibr the iMWCtteal me of tho el ei g juMui , end crineet flw good eenea^ 

» ift veil fitted to 




> AeciedleiitvoiktobenoifendtotteologiGelstadeBli eaddeisniieii. IttanoCe 

> ta«iBeaorigiadtio«tiflftifteA,pcBC«left],aBdeoBBgedienriTi^aade^kqpladtotlMimI^ 
^ VRMBtdv. UirfanefTelMetteeBttBtttan%«ndeboandeirifcdBerfflHrtrrtioiM.-2ii^ 

B emioC be too fkeqaanay peraeed byflMne wfaeee dn^f ttii toperwiairtf men.— OmgrtgatiomaitlU 

^ PkoC BIptojpeMeM the UghcetqiidifleettoBi tire week of ttdfUnd. Hie podlioa hae given 
him gicat ezperienee m tlw peealiftc vaate eC Iheologieel ftedeati. — iVvvKtaee ,A^^ 

. HkCflMnaeaaBlecti]ig«ali,rtifita«the9TOpoeill(m,eoaeeliagendema^^ 
/ Drety.ete^efe jert end iraUilBtod. SteiyttieekcicelelwkBttowkoafhtavol^ 
vffl be UMj to proeaie it ~ Cib'iifian Jfirror, i'loraoMA 

"^ L BlinMidlMlythelhittof netantfaooi^eedleigeobeervettoB; ititperreded bjen^^ 
.^ BBdaboiiBdstojiidietoeeeoiiaaetottttoeoa«eell7writtmendediBbribl7anu«^ 
f^ and reftrence. Itwfll become ft text DooktMrtheologlealatndeiit^ire hftTemodonbtt Ihatttdeeerrea 
to be leed bj en mhiicteze ie to na ei cleer.— jr. r. Jfooerder. 

r' THE CHHISTI/U7 WORLD UNMASKED. By John BBBsn>OB, 
A. M., Vkar of Ererton, Bedfordahtre, Chaplain to flie Eight Hon. The Earl of Buchan, 
0te. JVfew XtfflieB. With LiA of the Aothor, by the Kb v. Thomas Gvthkix, D. D., 
Miniator of FiM SC JfduL'S, Edinbiuih. 16BU>,ck]t]i. 

" The book,* aaja Da. OimaiB, in hie IntrodvettOB, "which we bitrodvoe enew to fiie pnblieb 
haa ■anrfTed the teat of years, aad still stands towering ftbove things of inferior growth like a ceder of 
Lebenon. Its snlfect is ett fanportaat i In doctrine it is aound to Che core i it glows with ftirent piety i 
tteaMbtts ftmestskPftd end naaperiny dl asa ettoa of Ilis deed p afts so n while its style fa ao remeik" 
able, that he who eoiUdjnneaeA ea Benldge haa torftteM, would hold any oongiegatiott by the ee& 

THE CHRISTIAN REVIEW. Edited bj James D. Knowles, Babhas 
8b AR8, and & F. Smith. 8 vole. Commencing with vol. one. Half cL, lettered, 8/ML 
Single volumee, (except the fint,) may be had in namben, 1,00. 

Theaa llxst eight Tolnmes of flie ChrisBaa Berlew eontafai Talnable oontribnfiona flrom Om leafing 
tof theBeptfaread eerefal ether deaoninatioBBk and will befbimdaTafaiabteao«vfaltiontoaay 



VALUABLE WORKS FOR THE YOUNG* 



TOUNG AMERICANS ABROAD -, or, VAcation in Europe : the Resnltf 
of a Tour through Great Briuin, France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland. 
By JOHN OvzRTON CHOI7LX8, B. D^ and iiu Pupiia With Elegant lUustnaionii 
IGmo, cloth, 75 ctik 

Thta iiah]|^ayeataiRiiii]igTOk,emhneingnKmi«el inibnnatioa, sneh «• evoy one widMi to 
Imow alwat Soiope, than eny oth«r -book of tKV«te ever puUkiiML 

Three IntelBgentladi, who knew how to izMfhelr eyes, were m fbrtnnateaciD accompany their tntor 
<m a ihoit European tour ; and, from a careftiUy-kept journal, they wrote out, from time to time, in a 
•erlea of leHefa to a fkTOrite oompcnkm in itady, at home, tkeir Imprearions of the most temarkabM 
plaoee m rtnOe. The peadlUni* are genuine and wneffltrted, and Jn aU respecti fbnn an interecting 
•ad fnetruetiTe reeord of traveL For readen of their own age, ftom twelre to sixteen yean, these 
freah, intelligent remintocencei of other Iand« have unnnial attraction, and we cordially commend the 
work to their attention. • Sartm»*i Haatmne, 

AdmiiaUy caleDlated to gintiiy and intereit an yirang leaden. — IVvaeertiA 

One of the moat attracttve, inttmctive, and deUgbtfalliOoke of the age.— SiNtfAeni LU, Qazette* 

Boya, here la a book fliat will onit yon exactly. It Is a aeriee of letters fiom certain boys tmTdlInf 
in Europe to thefar cl as smat e s in tUs conntty. Yon will be mneh more interested In it than yon 
woakt be in reading the travels of iimm over the same oonatiy. It wQl impsove your knowladge to 
read this book, and amnse yon during long winter niglits.— JfietAodwi iVot. 

We hare been stmck with the nnaflbeled good taste,aBd the aeenney of the details, of this lltfle 
book i indeed, it is worth much mora than many a larger and more pretonttous volume, for giving a 
daguerreotype of things abroad. -> Oomgr tgatU ma i itt, 

A beanliflil book finr young people, nnllke any thing ofthe kind we hare ever seen. — PAtl. CKOb, 

One of the moat interestfag books thai can be pot Into the hands of flia young.— Olive Dnmeh, 

One of the best books of ibreign tmvel fte y«nlh to be Ibnnd in the whole range of American Btexa- 
ture^- 



THE ISLAND HOME ; or, the Young Castaways. By Ch&istophbs 
ROMAVMT, £sq. With JOegant lUuatrations. lemo, doth, 75 cH; 

Tlie beet and prettieft book Ibr b<^ that we have lately seen. - JBoaton Post 

▲ slinlBg and unique wtek. II wiUintereittlMiMwirffe men vastly. -OUeei^raNeA. 

A deliphtftil Action, purporting to narrate the adventures of riz boys who put to sea In an open boat; 
and were drifted to adesert island, where they lived in the manner of Robinson Crusoe.— iV. T, Com, 

The book Is one of great Inferestt and one whidi will be a treat to any boy who may anooeed in per- 
•nadlng liis fkther to purchase it flbr him.— Borne Circle, 

£veiy young mind will pore over tli pages with almost enchanted Interest— TVanscnpt 

A modem Robinson Crusoe story, without the dreary sontnde of that famous hero. It is falftnlatfd 
to amuse and instmet the young reader in no ordinaiy degree.— AnOAentXit Gazette. 

A story ttat bids fUr to rival the fiur-fimied BoMnson Crusoe In the esflmation of youthdom. We 
become as much interested in the Max, Johnny, Arthur, and the rest of the goodly company, as in ttie 
Swiss Family Robinson.- SariauCe Magazme, 

THE AMERICAN STATESMAN; or, Illnstrations of the Lifb and 
Charaetor of Danibl Wsbstzr, for the Sntertainment and Instruction of American 
TcMth. By the Rev. Joseph Banyard, author of *' Plymouth and l^e Pilgiima,** 
«< Novelties of the New World,*' " Roii^iGe of American History," e^ With elegut 
Illustrations. 16aio, cloth, 75 cts. 

0- A wotk of great Interest, presenttng a sketch of the most strlhing and important events which 
oecurred in the history ofthe distinguished statesman, Daniel Webste^avoiding entirely all points of 
a poimeat ehaiaeter t holding vp to view, tor the adndmtton and emulation of American youth, only 
his oommendaUa traits of eharaetar. It Is Juftsneh a wnck a^freqr American patriot woaldwldl 
hisehUdraatocMNlaadreteetttpoa. Mf 



PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; 

OR, BOOK OF HOME EDUCATION AND 'ENTERTAINMENT. 

Bt & PsouT NxirooxBB. With anmeioiis lUutntioiis. 16mo, 75 ets. 

0-TUiwavkitdMiCMdte tttpkunvMid vraOtofToiDiff peoptei«iid,M the titte indiwtw, 

liiMdil T " "- ° " — "— TlMpwtTMie^offnl«aetopnMBted,oouiatiiiiPorifonl 

LeMMtNatonl BimKy, BUtuj, Tii iil^ gfcyitol Owpi^lij, Ol^ieet Ibmbih, Omviiw and Per- 
•pMlhre,Miuie,FkwCi7fete^«adwttliaI,m ddlftinj treated m to make tenth limplaazid attxactne, 
I It SB aJmliaMn ftnflj book te winter ereniofi and eiunmcr dayiL 




& OB • great Tarie^ of folveete. Tea minntee a day on fhig 
altrMtive vohune would eooa make the boy quite a phOoeopher. We donbt whether moet boy* could 
be confliMd to the ten ntaavlMk Cnrioritf woold read on by flie honr. Such books hare a chanmng 
taflneneelnthelbnUy. Hera we hareeeienee and ait aude plain and capttratteff. TbaleaMmein 
dtawinff and perepecttve alone ara worik the pilee of the Tidiane. And tiien a thonaand qoeslioni 
which the intc&lfent yovnv niind laieee aie hare moet pleaMmfly and plainly answeced. ~ Paries 

TUa la Indeed nhemebookof eadleaiamttacment.— JtwtoauUfai. 

XUatoanadmtaaMebookorhonieedaBailon. Weeommcnd tttoereqrftnUly.—^aaay^Mc. 

A woric adnrfxahly adivtod to flie inetraetkm and amnaemcntorflie yoaixg.— Mbtmif Beguter. 

A pleeaant book, ftaU of aU aoila of ialbniiattA upon an aoctB of anlgectk — iVtnnd^n<^ 

One of flie meet delightfldwotksfiwyonng people w« hare ercrmetwittv Few pereona, young or 
dd, eonld examine iti peges without gaining a better knowledge of a useful kind, or without being in- 
leiMted bf ^e pleesant end ettractiTe manner in which it la written. It is one of the moat auecessfol 
MnfeiaillOBe of the pleasant with the aaefU to be fNmd. —ItaOr -'liAwriwsr. 

Thkieabookof notoBly *^lMMaBtpagea,"bater8ingala^iasfrMe<iee pages Ibr young people. 
Bven pesvto not to ^eiy yonag might be pleesed ead pnAted b7 it* PwbmL — &wa .Boston Goaette. 

B pieetnt i muchsoild tntinn a tini i,and jpeni beftw flte young new Adds of obaerraBmu The 
jMBgslMi Witt ehv ttair hoide with Joy. - .dMsrtooN. 

Hiera Is a grant deal ef ^ahmMe l—w m al l<m ee mmi mi w Ufd in a TCty dmple and easy way, muie 
II la fU of naefU inalraettoB to dOdna It la alao suggesttTe to thoae who ara called to cQoidact tfadr 

sdnaalioik^ .Avrtan JtoeorrfsTa 

We like ihia becdc t it to w«n titod ftr tiB plaee in llie fltonfly Bbniy, and the flreride eompankm of 
flieyovng. Ghttdna like tetoi when thera ara ra fbrth in a pleaaant way, the intereat Is greater than 
flctkm erer awakens, unless the fletian Is made to appesr like truth. — Oodey's Xodtes' ANNfc. 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, The Bible God's Message. By Louisa 
Patson Hopkins. With Frontispiece. 16ino, cloth, 50 cts. 

Although written mora cspedaBy ftar young persons, Its iaguncntatlon to so eogent that it may be 
nad with profit by adult sceptics. — Jf. Y. CommercuiL , ,, , 

Thti is an eaoeUsnt bttte wodc to put Into the hand] of youth. It to written in oonrarsational style, 
and opens up most beautifully, and with great simplicity, the great leading eyidencei tiiat the Bible 
eonteina God's message to man. Thoae seeking after truth will iind it worthy of frequent penual, and 
those grounded in the truth, yet wanting in peculiar atgnmenti with which to meet the euTils of inli- 
dels, win indita ehampionof which they need not be ashamed.- Dn. SPRAavx, m ulAony iS^pee. 

This is a happy presentation of ttie argument in behalf of Christianity, In the Ibrm of a dialogne 
between a mother and her children. We eordtolly commena the work to parents^ children, and Sab- 
bath sehools. — GnwrapolMnaiM. 

This Toiume should be in the hand* of erery yonthftal reader, and we doubt not that adult persons 
would And much in it that to not only interesting, but instructiTe — PhtL Ch, CAromcIe. 

The popular author of this book has con&md a ftror on the publk, for which she deoenrca some, 
thing mora than thanks.^ Ch. Secretary, 

One of the most ratnable books for youth that we hare seen. It required no ordinary capacity, re- 
-•sareh, and labor, to piepara it tn Its prrssnt shape.^ Oaw. JbarmU oatf ifesaea0cr. 

Thto is a book of more fium common excellence. WhOe reading It, how often have we wiaiied ttat 
•U the youth of ow had might beeomeflMiillar with Its oontonts.^ CA. JGrror. X 



HUGH MILLER'S WOBKS. 

MI PIRST IMPRESSIONS 
OF ENGLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 

Bt Hugh Miixeb, author of " Old Bed Sandstone/' " Footprints of the 
Creator;** etc, witli a flaa likeneai of the auUior. lSmo,clotii, IfiO, 

liet not fheeaidewimderimaglAe, from fhfifitlfl of fhit book, thai it li a eominon book of tnifvlib 
«n tiie contnuy, it ia a -waj wmaxkable one, Iwth in deai«n, apiii^ and execntioa. The fiwta nocoded* 
and the Tiewa advanced in tliii ijooK •*• m> fireah, Tiyid, and natural, that we cannot but commend il 
M a trearaze^ both of inlbnnation and entertainment It will grcatly jm^^Tt^^ f^e author's reputatioii 
intiiiaeoantiy ae it already liaa in Kngiawd. ^ WaUt^B HomeJounmL 

Thialaanoliiebook,irarth7of thesnliwrof tlie Foo^ninti of the Creator and the Old Red Sand- 
atone, because it ia seaioned vith the aame power of Tiiid deacription, the aame minnteneai of obser* 
Tat)<m, and aoondneaa of criticiam, and the aama genial piety. We liame read it with deep intere«t» 
and with ardent admiration of the anthor'B temper and genius. It is almost impoaslble to lay the book 
down, efven It» attend to mote prearing matlira It ia^ without compliment or hypqrbole, a moat de- 
lightftilTolnme. — if. T. Oammerciia. 

It abomids witti grapiUo aketdies of aeenety and charaeter. Is full of genius, eloquence, and obserr** 
tton, and is well calculated to azreat the attention of the tiiouj^tful and inquiring* —PAiL hiqfdrer, 

Tfaia Is a moat amnaing and in itru c tl f e bod^ by u master band. ~JDftiiPcwrt*rJterfei^ 

The author of this work proved hixbsciU;in the Tootpiints of the Creator, one of the most original 
Oinkers and powerfbl witteia of the age. In the volume before na he adds new laurels to his reputa- 
tion. Whoever wishes to understand the c h a r act er of tlie prc a c nt race of Engli s hmen , as contradistin- 
guished from past generatfons { to comprehend the wwkings of political, social, and religious agitation 
In the minds, not of the noMlitJ or gentry, but of theiMCipIs, will discover that^ in this volume, he lias 



Bis eyes were open to see, asid his can to hear, every thing; and, as the result of what heaawand 
heard in **merrie " £n|^d, he has made one of the most spirited and attractive volumes <tf tnveli 
and obaervations ttiat we have met with theae many days. — TraoOlar, 

B ia wifli the fteUng with which one grasps flw hand (rf an old friend that we greet to our home and 
heart the author of the Old Bed Sandstone and Footprints of the Creator. Hugh Miller Is one of the 
most agreeable, entertaining, and instructive writers of the age i and, luiving been so delighted wiUi 
him befbre, we open the First Impressions, and enter upon Its perusal with a keon intellectual appe- 
tite. WeknowtfnowofklnEni^andsofUlofadsvtedneastotheageastfais. It opens up clearly la 
view ttie condition of its various classes, sheds, new light into tia social, moral, and religious histoiy, 
not ibrgetting its geological peculiarities, and dmws conclusions of great value. — Jlbtmu Spectator. 

We commend the volume to our readers as one of more than ardinaiy value and Interest, fhmi tha 
pen of a writer who thinks fbr hlmael^ and looks at mankind and at nature through his own spec- 
tadea.— ZVtmscn^ 

The author, one of the most remarkable men of the age, arranged for this journey into England, 
czpechng to **lodge In humble eoltagcs^ and wear a humble dress, and see what was to be seen by 
humble men only, ~ society without its mask." Such an observer might be expected to bring to -view 
« thousand tidngs unknown, or partially known before j and abundantly does he fliUl this ezpectar 
tion. It is one of the most absorbing books of the time.-- PorttoiK^C A. iftrror. 



VEW WOBK. 

MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS; 

OR THE STORY OP MY EDUCATION, 

Bt Hugh Milleb author of " Footprints of the Creator," " Old Bed 
Sandstone," ** Pint Impressions of England,** etc 152uio, clotb 

This is a peraoaal narrative <rf a deeply interesHng and Instructive diaracter, eeneemfaig one of flie 
moat rewarkaMa maa of tha a§». No one who pnrshases this book will have ooomIoii to rsgiet it, ow 
wwdferiti U 



VALUABLE WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

BT BST. EABTET SSWCOMB. 



HOW TO BE A MAN -, a Book for Bojs, containing Useful Hints on 
Am BonnatiMi of CliUMlHr. XtovMtli tbooMad. Cloth, gilt, 50 eta. 
"Xr '^''^IMfa TrUTnf '"'* A^.^~^.j^— *^ "**''-|r* *-* — i-j*i— -V ^ -^A». 1.. 

«• to be ow fVitaM alaeton, Icfidafton, gOT«non, Jndces, minlitas. lawyen, uid physicians, — after 

ttdbasl modd. Ittointeiid«dfbrbo7t--«r.if 7oapleue,C9r|f9im9gentiemen,inearIj7outli,fh>ni 

«yM «r tM I* illMB «r rizlsMi 7«sn of «!•." ~ iViQ^iKe. 

We eonaldcr **How to be e Xsa** an Inimiteble Utile Totune, and we desixe that it be widelj dxcu- 
ktod. ItalM«ldbepatiatotbe]iaiidsoreTtqr70athinthalaiul.-rcitneMeA«»<i^ 

HOW TO BE A LADY ; a Book for Girls, containing Useful Hints on 
tiM Fonution of ClunctM. Twelfth UmnimiuL Cloth, gilt, 50 clii 

" navliif dangliten of hJi owii,aBd harlag been manj yean employed la writing fiv the young, 
he hi^ics to be abk to oAr some good advioe, in an entertaining way, for girls or misses, between the 
•geaofel^aiidflflsea. His ol^eet Is, to assist them in fanning their characters upon the best model} 
that tlMyBBaybeeomeweU-fand,iateOig«at,ieflBied, and good; and then they wiU be real tadic*^ in 
the htfual s— ■» *- JV^i^w. 

Pm— H win eoasrt^ weaie wpe,flM best ln to tta t s of flwir d«ii^tew,ft»r ttme and tenitty,ln mat- 
lag than aetoaiatod with this attmetire and iiMMtnMfUTQlwne.—ir. T,Svmgeb$L 

rfcOftHn wfag JTolsws appt9 to totk the dbmf FnhsiiBi. 
Bwvold ha bettor Ibr ttie ne«t gea et a tton. In more partienlan than we can stop to emzmente, if 
•la ij yoQlh wi»ald**read,leani« and Inwajdiy digest* the eontents of these ▼olnmes.'-ir. T. Com. 

These Tolames eontain mnch matter which Is truly Talnable, and ?rill be a e«ft mentor to those 
yoong penoas who will nod theTolomes and conform to the precepts oontained therein.— Jfer. Jour. 

They oontaia wise and Important coaneels and cautions, adapted to the young, and made entertain- 
big 1^ flie interesting style and illustrations of the anthor. They are fine mixrors, in wliich are re- 
■eetod fiM prominent Bncanients of the CArMticmyotaiff 9mtlemana»<2 yotmyJoc/y. TIm books will 
fturaiah ekgaataad most pvoAtaUe presents ftr the young. —American JhdpiL 

Mr. Neweomb*ft books are excellent They contain useftd hints on the formatton of character 
whsrennto the young would do well to tike heed^ We are pleased to commend them.— J". T. Oba, 

Thqr an boohs wall cakalitod to do good.— FhU. Ck. Chvmde. 

Dcdgned flv boys and i^ls. we adTise all to xead and listen to their enggestkmi. —Jour, <md Me$. 

Thoycontsia oommon-seBoe, praetfeal hints on the ftormatioB of rhamrtw and habits^ and are 
adapted to the hnproTtmsnt of youth in this country.— Mather^ JowrmaL 

ANECDOTES FOB BOYS ; Entertaining Anecdotes and Narratires, 
illoatntiya of FrindplM and Chancter. Seventh t houwuwt 18mo, cloth, gilt, 43 eta. 

ANECDOTES EOB GIRLS ; Entertaining Anecdotes and Narratiyes, 
illoftrativo of Priaclplet and Character. Seventh thousand. 16mo, cloth, gilt, 42 cts. 

TlMre Is a charm about tiieae two beautiftil Tolnmes not to be mistaken. They are deeidly mteiest- 
ing and InstruetiTe, without being fictitious. The anecdotes are many, short, and spirited, wttfa a 
moral dmwn from each, adapted to ereiy ag^ oonditton, and duty of life. We commend them to 
JiMnilies and schods. — ^OoNy Spectator, 

These aneedotes, wUch are always such aa IDastrate moial lessoni, an seleeted ftom a wide range, 
and earefUly prepand.— JIT. T, Recorder, 

Woila of great mine, ibr a trntti or principle is sooaer InflHlied into the yontiiftil heart by an ante- 
dote, than In any other way. Tbay are well selected, and will form an aooeptsble present ibr the 
hoUdaya.— J^veitm^ Gaaette. 

Nothing hasagreater interest fbra youtliAil mind than a well-told stoiy, and no medium of eon- 
Teying moial instructions so attraetiTe or so suceessfuL The Influence of all such stories is fiv mora 
powerful when the child is assured that they are true. These rolames are made up of a sales of sn* 
•edotes, every one of which inculcates some excellent moral less<m« We cannot too strongly reeom- 



VALUABLE WOEKS. 



ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART. Miscellaneous Essays oa 
Subjects connected with Classical Literature, with the Biography and Ck>rra8pondence of 
eminent Philologists. By Profs. Barnas Seass, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of EducaUon, B. B. Edwabds, of Andover, and C. C. Felton, of Cambridge. Second 
thousand. ISmo, 1,35. 

99- A work of great interest to the scholar and Oie general reader, and one of high literuy meOt, 
eontidning the contribafions of three gentlemen who may be chaiod among the most dittingQished 
scholar! of our country. 

The collection is a most attractiTe one, and woold be aoceptable in any drenmstaneea. The dis- 
oourses, particularly those of Jacobs, are written in words that bum. The biogmphical portions of 
fhe bool^ naturally less exdthHTi no less tend to the same end. ~ ZoiMfM 24fc lllxwn^ &^ 

The book is of a high order, and worthy the attenliTe perusal of erery scholar. It la a noble mon- 
ument to the taste, and Judgment, and sound learning of the projectors, and wQl yield, we doubt not* 
• rich harvest of fiune to themselTes^ and of benefit to our Utewtore.— Chri$ttcm JRevUw, 

B is reficaUng, truly, to sit down wltii sueh a book as this. When the press Is teendng with the 
hasty 'works of authors and publishers, it isatreat totakeupabook that is an honor, at ono^ to the 
arts and the literature of our country*— Jf.r. Observer. 

This is truly an ekgant Tohune, both in respect to its litcmy and its mechanical eseentiott. Its 
typographical appearance is an honor to the American press t and the inhdnsie character of the work is 
highly creditable to the sge. It is a norel work, and may be called a plet for rlassirwl learning. To 
schohucsitmustbeatreati and to students wo heartily commend it — Pvrikm Reewder, 

MODERN i^RENCH LITERATURE, (Chambers's People's EdiUon,) 
Irf L. Ratkond Db Vbbicoub ; JtsvuMi, wth JVMcs, alluding particularly to wntara 
prominent in late political events at Paris. By William Stavohton Chase, A. If. 
Second thousand. With a fine portrait of Lakaetinb. 13mo, cloth, 1,25. 

This is the most completo hwatise of the Und on this, snlgect, either in French or Xngliih, and haa 
leceired the highest commendation. - Jf. T. Evenmg PotL 

Thisisoneof the most valuable works that has reosntly been giTSn to the pntdle. WefaaTeiiasn 
firam ita perusal, gratified with the laivs accessions of knowledge which we have gained of the litsiap 
ture of France. —JPurftcm .Seoorder. 

To eresy kyrer of the atlraetiTe Uterature of France, this work will be one of mimbced IntarMt, and 
to ereiy one it wm be found to pament much to attract and hdbnn. It is a publication of no ordhiaiy 



Interest fai French allUrs is growfaig with rapid strides hi the United States. Erery dtisen of Iha 
gieat Bepublic wishes to know more of the character of his sister across the Attantic. The key to the 
French character is its literature. The work befbre us is a dear, well-considered exposition of mod- 
em literature by one hhnself a Frenchman. The additions b7 fhe American editor enhance msle- 
riallytheralueof thework. — i>Aa.&i«.Cburter. "^ 

TUs is an elegant^ aUe, and highly interesting woric It wDl be found,weTentars toprsdiot,«iM 
of the best works of its character erer issued. - ilT. r. One-. oMi .Eng. 

THE LIFE OP GODFREY WILLIAM VON LEIBNITZ. By Johh 
M Mackib, Esq., on the baalB of the German work of Dr. G. E. Gubbaubb. 75 eta. 
We commend this book, not only to sehotars and men of sdene^ but to ell our readers who lore to 
eotttempUto the Ulb and labors of a giest and good man. It merits the special notice of all whoare 
interested in the bnsfaiess of educatten, and deserrcs a place by the side of Brewster's Lifts of Newton, 
in all the libraries of our school^ academies, and literair instituttons. — Watehmtm and S^flector, 

We bs«eve we express but the general estimeto of those who hare rsad the Lift of Leibnita, in pw>- 
nonndng it a T«lpable contribution to sdenttfio biography, a worthy - monument erected in the tem- 
ple of English Utenture** to this Illnstrious German genius. — Prcv. JovnuO. 

MEMOIR OF ROGER WILLIAMS, Fonnder of the State of Rhode 
Island. By Fm£Wii.liaxGamicbll, A. M. With a Portrait. 13mo, cloth, 75 ctt. 



A PILGRIMAGE TO EGYPT; 

EMBRACING A DIABT OF EXPLOBATIONS ON THE NILE, 

WXTH OBSERVATIONS, Oliutradve of the Manners, Castoms, and 
jHtitutioiw of Um Pwpla, and oC Um prawnt conditioa of the Antiquitias and Ruina. By 
J. V. C. Smith, H. D., Editor of Um Bostoa Medical and Surgical JournaL WiUi an- 
■wwiH etoiaBt bigiariaflL Tbird editioB. 1,S5. 

Ttaratia UMke lalanil ia tlM aarrallrH Md awailpHoM of Dr. BmHh'g pea, wMch tehsa ymi 
d bimlj alotn wtta th* tmwfler.M that when hae l otwa chapter yoa fed that you have reached 
aa iaa, where yoa will net for a whOei and then, with a refireehed mind, you wfll be ready to mova 
aa ^aui, in ajownay ftJlof fteehand iniaacltfa jaddrati aadaaploratioM. — Ch. Iftbieee. 




I la aatwliiaiaff aad la i ti i i el l f,aad avaa thoee who are wdl read la 
Ksyptiaa nanaen, eoetooM, and aeaneiy, cannot iUl to find ■nmathtng now and norcl upon thoee 
aooiowhat haekaayad topica. — JfereeotfOe .^araoL 

Om of tha oMrt «Mtahb booki or tmval witea baft »aia piibWMd itar a loag tinia. - Itattip ^dK 

It It faadahlf.altmeti^a,aad latewadafc haeanaa fc-iMar aad coaip— SoaaMa. Yoaoecmtobe 
|pwiMagwHh M ai,e ni! Barta g thathi^{awhiahhaaeaa,— ll aafc>rJi«.iiiwa. 

(Tbeaathor ieakecn obaerrcr.and deeeribeewliatliaolaenreawtth a gn^hiepeii. TheTohmie 
ahoaada iaTirfd daeeripHane of tha naaaafo, eaatoaie* aad iaotHntiona of the people Tieited. the 
> i t o ott d M oa of tha a n ri i ml wilai> a min a ip i aial hj a laiga namlior of maet re t J o ni . — Cbwrier, 

Waeaawhat EK^ptwaii we lea what ^ypt lit aadwlfli prophetieeadowmentweaeewhaftltli 
yattoba. It it a eharmlnc hook, aol written teaatfftaedana aad tha laained,lmtlbr the anllMM, and 
hy tha aeilttoa it will be read. — OMprepolwnalirt. 

Tha leader awy be eare of entertajaaeenl in aoeh alaad, aadartta gaj fli e e of oach m eb a ai m ae 
]lr.laiith,aadwiil bo earfeieed, when ha hai aeeeaipaaiod Urn thneigh the tear, at the rhrid im- 
ji eailiBi whieh ha fetelai of pai»eaa,aBd tfaeae»and laddeatfc Tha iUofhalioaa are capitally diawa, 
aad add ffioatly to the Talaa of tha book, which ia a haadioaM tolome in eveiy i«epect,aa are aU 
» fkom the honaa of Gould and linofdn.— Sofaai Goaetle. 

tgbo6kaapon Egypt fliat wo ha re MOtwHh. Ilieaaeav 
the eye of aa at* 

llr.8aBtthIeoBeoflhaeprighffleetattfhonlailBwilea,«BdthiowoilEiawerthyofhlepeB. Bail 
particahffly hi^py in pweentiiig the comical and groteeqne eida of ol^octo.' QMNmomeeoltA. 

The ■kctehcg of peopto aad a 
it ii not by aay meaaa waaflag in • 

Oacof the meet oonplete aad'perftct bookeof tha }fiaA oror pobUahed, introducing entire new 
plaoea and eoenca, that haTo been oreriookedl^ other writefa. Vheetyleia admirable and attnctin^ 
aad ahnndaatly latereiting to inanre it a general drenlatioa. — Diadaai. 

■eader.tekefhii hook aad go with htan I it ia like makfaig the voyage yonrteU: Dr.Sndthwiilefia 
aTeiypieaelRgitylek No one wiU IUl to eleep over tha book We admire the man'e wit; it bceaks 
eat occadonally like flaehee of lightning on a dark eky, and makea ereiy thing look plee ee ti fly. Of 
aillhabookiwe haToieadon J^iyp^wapnactUa. It goer ahead of Steahona'fe. Beadar, obtom a 
copy lbryoareel£— IVwayet 

Thia TQlnaio ia aeifliarara>]iaehof galdebook^aoraeoDdeBaed nensvratkm of hd^^ta aad dit- 
lanceefraoiwofkioto l^gyptlaa anfiqnitieek Iteoahdaa the drily obeerrettoaie of a moat iateOigeat 
•MvaDer, whoeedfeaeriptkmi bring to the leader^ ey* tha toenea ha witacewd. "We hare raed many 
teoka OB l^ypt, eome of them fbll of edenoe and leamittg, and ■eme of wit and frolic, but MOM leik* 
>lffirirt«d ao clear ON Mea of .Spipf w «^ ii^ - of iti ralna aa they sow are, and of Ite people ae they 
BOW lire and moTor The ityle,aiWByadigBifled,i8 not aafhofaeBtlypiayflil, aad tha reader to bona 
aloagftonipege to p^o, with the fteling Oat ha to to good company. - F a f eh a im tmd Hf^edar. 

Itogeok)glcalremariuiipon theMlleaad ftaTalley,lto InJbnnation npta agrionJtnre aad the ma- 
dianic artB,amaBemento; edacaHon, domeifle Bibaad ooonomy,and erpeciaUy vpon tha dieeaeei of 
tha country, aia new and importuit-aMiprBpotMHMilM. * 

SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY ; containing a descriptive account 
of auadrupeda, Birds, Fishea, Inaeeta, Septtlee, Serpenta, Plants, Treea, Miaerab, Gean, 
and Precious Stones, mentioned in tbe Bible. By WlkiLlAH Oarpxhtbr, London ; 
With Improvements, by Rby. Gorham D. Abbott. I^iu^ntpcl by numerous EagnT- 

^ lap. Alao,SkecdieaofPalaitiBa. 19dhh clotb, l,oa T 
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